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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


Our long and anxious struggle in South Africa—anxious, not 
owing to any doubt as to the issue, but on 

ye Ms monet account of the stake involved and the exposure 
or seace. of our interests elsewhere—came somewhat 
abruptly to an end on May 31. On that day the Boer repre- 
sentatives returned to Pretoria with the mandate of the dele- 
gates assembled in conference at Vereeniging to accept the 
terms substantially as drafted by Lord Milner and to enter the 
polity of the British Empire. That our late antagonists, now 
our fellow subjects, showed their skill in practising the 
art of surprise almost to the twelfth hour is clear from the 
manner in which the glad tidings of peace became public. On 
Thursday, May 29, Mr. Balfour expressed the hope of being 
able to state on the following Monday the result of the nego- 
tiations, though he was by no means positive of being in a 
position to do so, nor was his tone particularly encouraging. 
That same day (May 29) the Boer representatives left Pre- 
toria for Vereeniging to submit the British terms to the 
vote, and what the decision might be no wise man 
cared to predict in the face of the equally positive but dia- 
metrically opposite rumours. It seemed most probable that 
there would be a further period of haggling, cleverly con- 
tinued to the eve of the Coronation, in the hope that the 
British Government might be tempted to make regrettable 
concessions in the interests of peace. For once, however, 
the surprise prepared by the Boers was of an agreeable 
character. We had not even to wait the four days stipu- 
lated by Mr. Balfour, for in the small hours of Sunday, 


June 1, the War Office received a telegram from Lord Kitchener 
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announcing that all the Boer representatives, as well as Lord 
Milner and himself, had signed a document “ containing terms 
of surrender” at 10.30 P.M. the previous evening. The first 
public intimation was the posting of Lord Kitchener’s telegram 
in Pall Mall shortly after 5 o’clock on Sunday afternoon. An 
hour later the Lord Mayor was making a speech outside the 
Mansion House to the vast crowd that had suddenly sprung up 
from nowhere, the City being usually silent and deserted on 
the Sabbath. The news spread like wildfire through the great 
metropolis, and men, women, and children rejoiced as it reached 
them. On the whole, the demonstrations were sober and seemly. 


The single question rising in the mind of reflecting people 
on first hearing the news was: “Are the 
terms worthy of the national efforts and sacrifices 
of the last two and a half years, or has British 
simplicity been once more overreached by Boer slimness?” 
Had we been inveigled into a humiliating compromise, a 
patched-up peace, in which the enemy might husband their 
resources for a renewal of the contest at a more opportune 
moment? Probably pessimism predominated over optimism 
during the brief period between the announcement of peace and 
the publication of the terms. Happily the forebodings of the 
former were falsified while the optimists were for once abun- 
dantly justified by the event. Mr. Balfour, evidently feeling the 
occasion too great for any conventional expression of emotion, 
contented himself, amid the breathless silence of a crowded 
House (June 2), with a bald recital of the terms of the Boer 
Surrender, the text of which will be found at the end of this 
number (“Greater Britain”). It is not easy to follow 
the oral delivery of a written statement, while the early 
epitomes issued were misleading upon several points and 
conveyed the impression of questionable concessions, but 
directly the document was published the entire British 
Empire heaved a sigh of relief. It was instantly recognised 
that we had secured the essentials for which we had fought, and 
that for once in our history British statesmen had failed to 
throw away the labours of British soldiers, An acrimonious 
controversy had raged for many months as to the necessity, 
as it was represented on the one side, and the impossibility, 
as it was declared on the other, of enforcing what is 
known as “unconditional surrender” upon the Boers. 
Mr. Seddon and the robuster part of the community had 
steadily advocated this policy. In the course of his timely visit 
to South Africa the New Zealand Premier declared, “they (the 
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statesmen) would not do their duty unless they adhered to 
the policy which he had announced in New Zealand, and 
which the British Government had announced, viz., uncon- 
ditional surrender. To concede terms at dictation would only 
give opportunity for troubles in the future. That was the 
feeling of Canada, Australia, and New Zealand, and, he believed, 
of the great majority of their kindred in the mother country.” 
We ventured to say in commenting on this utterance last month 
“our views on the subject (of the negotiations of the Boers) 
have been exactly expressed by Mr. Seddon.” It is, therefore, 
with peculiar pleasure that we find ourselves able to echo the 
felicitous congratulation addressed by Lord Rosebery to the 
Prime Minister in the House of Lords on the occasion of the 
reading of the Terms of Surrender : “ I hope I may be allowed 
in a single sentence to express to his Majesty’s Government my 
hearty, unstinted, unreserved congratulations upon the announce- 
ment of peace which they have been privileged to make 
to-day.” 


Every English politician is anxious to prove that “ this is my 
peace.” Lord Rosebery’s followers declare that 
the famous Chesterfield speech, which if we 
remember right, contained the unhappy sugges- 
tion that we should accept overtures from President Kruger, laid 
the foundations of the recent negotiations—perhaps an argu- 
able proposition. Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s organ, 
however, has the effrontery to assert that this great wise and 
eminent statesman is the real author of the Peace. His most con- 
spicuous public work during the past year has been to traduce 
the British Army and to make their task as difficult as possible 
by encouraging the enemy. This has been coupled with the 
brilliant proposal to recall Lord Milner, but for whom we should 
never have secured a peace worth having. On turning to the 
Terms, and reading the story of the negotiations so far published, 
it is clear that the credit of the present Settlement belongs 
to the two great Englishmen in South Africa and the 
Cabinet which kept them there and supported them. Lord 
Kitchener has been the organiser of victory, who eventually 
reduced the Boer forces to the point of being willing to 
acknowledge their defeat, while Lord Milner’s diplomatic skill, 
insight, and steadfastness saved the negotiations from fiasco, 
That we did not lose at the table what Lord Kitchener had won 
on the veld is principally due to the High Commissioner. If the 
reader will study the story, even as related in the excessively 
edited Parliamentary paper which we reproduce at the end of 
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this number, he will appreciate the admirable discrimination 
and perspective of the two congratulatory telegrams sent by 
the Sovereign to Pretoria. Some of his Majesty’s subjects at 
home would do well to take these messages to heart. The 
sudden love of Lord Kitchener by those who were wont to 
denounce the “ Butcher of Khartoum” is merely the offspring 
of a contemptible desire to belittle those great states- 
men Mr. Chamberlain and Lord Milner, who have been as 
skilful and successful in making peace as the great soldier in 
making war. The King’s telegrams are as follows: 

To Lord Milner, Pretoria. I am overjoyed at the news of the surrender 
of the Boer forces and I warmly congratulate you on the able manner in 
which you have conducted the negotiations. Edward R. 

To Lord Kitchener, Pretoria. My heartiest congratulations on the termina- 
tion of hostilities. I also most heartily congratulate my brave troops under 
your command for having brought this long and difficult campaign to so 
glorious and successful a conclusion, Edward R. 


The Terms of Surrender to which the ten Boer leaders 
finally affixed their signatures, were accompanied 
by a document, so far unpublished, containing the 
authority of the Vereeniging Conference. This 
is credibly reported to be a formal acknowledgment of com- 
plete defeat by the Boers, setting forth that they had only brought 
themselves to relinquish their claim to independence owing to the 
British Government’s refusal to prolong negotiations and its insis- 
tence on dictating terms. This is a vindication of the very policy 
advocated by Mr. Seddon, and derided by pro-Boers and depre- 
cated by weak-kneed persons of the Mugwump order. It is not, 
we are proud to reflect, the English nature either to be unduly 
depressed in the hour of reverse or indecently elated at the 
time of triumph. Still less are we inclined to exult over foemen 
who have shown themselves so worthy of our steel as the 
Boers, and who have only followed the great example of 
General Lee in bowing to the inevitable on that fateful day at 
the Appomatox Court House in 1865, when he accepted, on 
behalf of the Southern States, what is known as unconditional 
surrender. While the British terms are generous and even 
magnanimous to the enemy in many respects, it is necessary to 
point out that they are in a political sense tantamount to 
unconditional surrender. The reiterated pledges of Lord 
Salisbury and Mr. Chamberlain to the nation are absolutely 
fulfilled. So far as we can make out, we do not hamper our- 
selves by one inconvenient condition. Not only do the enemy 
recognise King Edward as “ their lawful Sovereign,” and under- 
take to abandon further resistance to his authority, which is the 
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first and capital condition of peace, but all burghers, wherever 
they may be, must “duly declare their acceptance of the 
position as subjects of his Majesty.” We thus escape one of 
the dangers with which we have long been threatened, of seeing a 
host of sullen and unpledged prisoners of war returning to South 
Africa. In the next place we were told that it would be impos- 
sible to secure a general surrender of rifles, a rifle being even 
more essential to a Boer in South Africa than an umbrella to 
an Englishman in London. But not only did the burghers 
undertake to “forthwith lay down their arms, handing over all 
guns, rifles and munitions of war,” but they have since fulfilled 
this obligation. 


Another of the hack contentions of pro-Boers was that the 
S enemy would never yield without a pledge on 
elf- 
our part to restore self-government at some fixed 
Government. ste, We have refused to make any such absurd 
promise. Lord Milner—who was supposed to be anathema to 
the Boers, but for whom all the best of them have the greatest 
respect on account of his unflinching fairness—is left an entirely 
free hand by the undertaking that “military administration 
. . at the earliest possible date be succeeded by civil govern- 
ment, and, as soon as circumstances permit, representative 
institutions, leading up to self-government, will be introduced.” 
Civil government has already been restored in the interval since 
the surrender. We are all anxious to see the white communities 
of South Africa enjoying full fledged autonomy and constituting 
that “South African Nation,” of which the High Commis- 
sioner has lately spoken. The last thing we wish is to retain 
the Transvaal or the Orange River Colony indefinitely under 
Crown administration. But the question must largely depend 
upon the demeanour and disposition of the Boers. Both the 
language and the native questions also presented pitfalls into 
which our representatives were expected to tumble. Both 
have been happily evaded. We avoid the unhappy Canadian 
precedent by making English the official language of the new 
territories, but we also avoid the detestable Prussian example in 
Poland, where little children are flogged for refusing to say their 
catechism in German. The new language clause runs as follows : 
‘‘The Dutch language will be taught in public schools in the 
Transvaal and Orange River Colony, where the parents of the 
children desire it, and will be allowed in Courts of Law when 
necessary for the better and more effectual administration of 
justice.’ The native question has been dealt with by a clause 
which both eases our position and gives satisfaction to the 
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_Boers. “The question of granting franchise to the natives will 


not be decided until after the introduction of self-government.” 
Our further promise that no special tax shall be levied on the farms 
of the newly conquered territories, most of which have been de- 
stroyed, as well as the grant of £3,000,000 in order to save the 
Boers from beggary and the promise of loans are all minor 
concessions which have greatly facilitated the submission of the 
commandoes. Indeed at the time of writing the Great Surren- 
der has actually been completed, thanks to the genius of Lord 
Kitchener, who within three weeks has seen nearly 20,000 
Boers contentedly laying down their arms. It must be added 
that the Terms are no less satisfactory in a negative than in a 
positive sense. On the one hand President Kruger and the 
corrupt and rotten clique who engineered the war have been 
completely ignored by both the combatants. Secondly there is 
no mention of the rebels—of whom we shrewdly suspect the 
Boers have as low an opinion as they have of our pro-Boers. 
Rebellion will be dealt with by the laws of the respective British 
communities to which the rebels belong. 


From all the representative cities of the British Empire, Ottawa, 
Reception of Simla, Melbourne, Sydney, Cape Town, Welling- 
ton, came the gratifying news that our Imperial 

the News. R : 
allies gave their unqualified approval to the peace. 
Messages expressing the long pent-up emotions which were now 
let loose came pouring in upon the Sovereign and his Majesty’s 
Ministers, conveying enthusiastic approval at the final triumph 
of arms and statesmanship. The veracious chronicler is, how- 
ever, bound to observe that outside the confines of the British 
Empire—with the exception of a few responsible and friendly 
circles, such as are to be found in Washington, New York, 
Rome, and Vienna—the general feeling at this swift and ‘un- 
foreseen dénoftment was a compound of chagrin and consterna- 
tion. In the great continental countries and such hostile 
quarters as the Vatican the professed hatred of the war gave way 
to an equaily violent denunciation of the peace. To this 
general exhibition of spleen—in which, needless to say, the: 
Germans, as ever, took the lead—there was one notable 
exception. The 7Zzmes correspondent cabled from Tokio on 
June 3 that our allies, the Japanese, were profoundly gratified. 
by the news of peace, and that their leading journals contained 
glowing tributes “to the display of the vast resources of the: 
British nation, to its calm courage in the face of adversity, its 
unflinching resolution to convert disaster into triumph, and its 
absolutely unembarrassed condition at the close of a struggle: 
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which has lasted nearly three years. Such an exhibition of 
national strength [they say] is unprecedented in the history of 
the world.” Englishmen, on their side, readily recognise that if 
we have remained “ unembarrassed ” during the last three years, 
and have thus been able to carry our great undertaking in 
South Africa to a successful issue, free from outside interference, 
it is largely owing to the fact that unfriendly Powers were aware 
that although our co-operation with Japan is technically re- 
stricted to the Far East, in any serious contest in which our 
existence was at stake, we could confidently count on their 
moral and material support. 


On June 5 both Houses of Parliament devoted themselves to 
doing honour to the Army. The House of 

The Grant to Commons went into Committee of Supply that 
iad Mr. Balfour might move the grant of a sum 
mer. og £50,000 to Lord Kitchener, who has 
also been promoted to the rank of General and created a 
Viscount. The leader of the House pointed out that only 
six years ago Lord Kitchener was a Colonel in the British 
Army, and he has now attained the highest rank below that 
of Field Marshal, besides having attained a second step in 
the Peerage. Moreover, this was the second time he had 
been voted public money, and he is the designated Commander- 
in-Chief of our Indian Empire. Great as are these rewards, 
no one looking back upon Lord Kitchener’s career “ will 
say that he is overpaid for the services which he has 
rendered to us.” His record in South Africa has been one 
long triumph over difficulties. He originally went there as 
Chief of Lord Roberts’ staff, at a time when the duties of that 
office were especially onerous and responsible, owing to the 
disorganisation and dislocation of the Army “ consequent upon 
the ill-success which had attended our arms in the earlier 
phases of the campaign.” He discharged these initial duties 
“with admirable energy and with admirable skill,” but it was 
only after the departure of Lord Roberts “that the special 
claims of Lord Kitchener to the gratitude of his countrymen 
reached their present magnitude.” Lord Roberts had executed 
“a most brilliant strategic and tactical movement by which the 
enemy, regarded as an organised single tactical unit, had been 
practically shattered.” Had we been fighting an ordinary 
European community this would have been the end of the 
war. As it was a formidable and novel task confronted 
Lord Roberts’ successor, which “ will be understood at once 
when I remind the House that Lord Kitchener had to deal at 
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the same time with no less than ninety small mobile columns 
scattered over an area greater than that of large European 
States, and these columns were themselves not hampered by the 
military necessities of defending great commercial or national 
interests.” Mr, Balfour dwelt on another element which greatly 
increased Lord Kitchener’s difficuties, and which, “so far as I 
know, is absolutely new even in the history of guerilla warfare, 
and that is that we were, while fighting our enemies, supporting 
the whole civil population.” 


Mr. Balfour declared that this was no time to discuss in detail 
R .. the methods of Lord Kitchener who “in the 
& Gigetic course of his operations against this mobile 
Task. foe created no less than 4000 miles of 
lines defended by blockhouses—a distance greater than the 
whole distance which separates the Atlantic from the Pacific in 
North America, a distance greater than that which separates 
Khartum from Cape Town in South Africa.” He added, 
“this gigantic task shows a fertile brain. The success 
with which this was carried out shows boundless courage, 
boundless energy, and boundless resource, and it is to those 
great qualities that we owe the fortunate termination of the war 
in South Africa.” The character of the struggle had left no 
room “for great dramatic incidents, great battles in which oppo- 
site forces are marshalled one against the other, and in which 
great issues decide the campaign,” though “there were gallant 
feats of arms, gallant feats by both parties engaged.” But the 
strain upon the Commander-in-Chief was not less than if 
the circumstances had been more dramatic: ‘the constant 
demand made upon his vigilance, upon his military eye, 
surveying the huge theatre of warfare—those qualities have 
been called into requisition by the circumstances in which 
Lord Kitchener found himself as much as they have ever been 
called into requisition in any campaign of which we have a 
record.” The grant to Lord Kitchener was seconded by Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman,* whom we might have hoped 


* The last word upon Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman has been spoken 
by no less a person than Dr. Reitz, the late Secretary of State of the Trans- 
vaal. It is recorded by a Times correspondent who “can vouch absolutely 
for the accuracy of the story.” Inthe course of conversation Mr. Reitz was 
asked point-blank what he thought of Mr. Chamberlain. His reply was as 
follows: “I have nothing to say against Mr. Chamberlain. He is all right. 
He is a statesman, and therefore has a policy which he does quite right to’ 
carry out to the best of his ability. But the statesmen whom we dislike are 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, Sir William Harcourt, and Mr. Labouchere. 
They led us to believe that they had a real sympathy for our cause, and we 
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would have had the grace to entrust the task of eulogising 
the army to one of his colleagues. After the usual Irish scene 
the motion was carried by 380 to 44. One of the finest 
eulogies upon Lord Kitchener, which we have read, was that 
of the High Commissioner at a farewell banquet given to 
the Commander-in-Chief in Johannesburg on June 17. Lord 
Milner, who is a born orator, his oratory being all the more 
attractive from being entirely unadorned and free from Parlia- 
mentary affectation, declared that the greatest of all tributes to 
Lord Kitchener was the fact that the army was never stronger 
or in better fetile, never greater, fitter, or a more formidable 
force, than on the day the war came to an end, Lord Milner 
added : 

The stupendous difficulties of his task are realised inthiscountry. Nothing 
but a will of steel and untiring energy in grappling day by day with a mass of 
complicated details, which have seldom been grouped into any human brain, 
only persistent stoical courage, could have brought him through it to this 
present perfect success. Men of this temper are commonly supposed to be 
less sensitive to the slings and arrows of outrageous fortune than others, but 
no man has felt more than Lord Kitchener the loss of the many gallant 
officers and men. But all the more honour is due to him that he never let 
the acuteness of his sorrows and disappointments deflect the steady, unswerv- 
ing pursuit of his aim. Lord Kitchener’s name will go down to historyas the 
foremost of our men of action, while he leaves the scene of his greatest 


achievements esteemed, almost beloved, by the men whom he fought and 
conquered. 


The vote of the grant to Lord Kitchener, which was formally 
concurred in by the House of Lords, was 


Th piconet followed by Votes of Thanks to the Troops in 
yo © both Houses in the following terms, which we 


reproduce textually : 

That the thanks of this House be given to the officers and warrant officers 
of the Navy, the Army, the Royal Marines, the Militia, the Imperial Yeomanry, 
and the Volunteers, for the energy and gallantry with which they executed 
the services which they were called upon to perform during the prolonged 
campaign in South Africa. 

That this House doth acknowledge, and highly approve the gallantry, dis- 
cipline, and good conduct displayed by the petty officers, non-commissioned 
officers, and men of the Navy, the Army, the Royal Marines, the Militia, the 
Imperial Yeomany, and the Volunteers throughout the war. 

That the thanks of this House be given to the officers, non-commissioned 
officers, warrant officers, and men of the several corps of Militia which have 
been embodied in Great Britain and Ireland during the course of the war, 
for the zealous and meritorious service which they have rendered at home 
and abroad. 


were convinced that they would do their utmost to help us. ‘They fed us 
with false hopes, and then we found out that instead of having any sympathy 
for us they were simply playing us off for the purpose of getting into power.” 


a 
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That the thanks of this House be given to the officers, warrant officers, 
non-commissioned officers and men of his Majesty’s Colonial and Indian 
Forces for their co-operation with his Majesty’s Imperial forces, and for the 
energy and gallantry with which they executed the services which they were 
called upon to perform during the prolonged campaign in South Africa. 

That this House doth acknowledge, and highly approve the gallantry, dis- 
cipline, and good conduct displayed by his Majesty’s Colonial and Indian 
forces, and doth also acknowledge the cordial good-feeling which animated all 
his Majesty’s forces. 

That this House doth acknowledge, with admiration, the distinguished 
valour, devotion, and conduct of those officers and men who have perished 
during the campaign in South Africa in the service of the Empire, and desires 
to express deep sympathy with their relatives and friends. 


In moving this motion in the House of Lords, after a general 
and graceful tribute to the great British army in South Africa, 
the Premier laid special stress upon the thanks of Parliament 
being given to the Colonial forces, ‘Certainly we have never 
before had such abundant cause to thank our Colonial fellow 
subjects for the support they have given us at a time when 
support was really needed.” Lord Salisbury—who realises the 
political value of the spontaneous action of the Colonies in the 
winter of 1899 if anybody does, seeing that he was then Foreign 
Minister—reminded the House of Lords that at that time “ this 
country was cast out with reproach in almost every literature 
in Europe.” No one believed in our success, for all thought 
that our downfall was at hand: “It was at that time, when our 
destinies seemed to be darkest, and there was the strongest 
ground for fearing that, at all events, we were on the brink of a 
bitter and long-contested struggle, that the attachment and 
loyalty of our fellow subjects beyond the sea showed itself in 
its brightest and most valuable colours.” The speaker warmly 
added : 

If their affection had not been sincere, if they had not had the same ground 
of valuing beyond everything the polity to which we all belong, it would have 
been an easy opportunity for them to have dropped us off and to have said 
little, or done little, in defence of the common heritage for which we were 
contending. But there was nothing of the kind. The more our difficulties 
increased the more their loyalty grew warm and sure; and it is as much to 
that moral asto the material support which their constant adhesion gave to 
us that we owe it that we were able to defy all the hostility and bitterness of 


all our opponents, that we were able to carry on to the end without flinching 
a conflict of which there are few examples in our history. 


The Vote of Thanks in the Lords was seconded by Lord 
Spencer, who, while he has not emulated Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman’s “methods of barbarism,” can hardly be said to 
have shown public spirit, statesmanship, or zeal for the British 
Empire in his utterances during the War. The tardy anxiety of 
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pro-Boer politicians, who gave their moral support to the enemy 
while the struggle lasted, to escape the odium which properly 
belongs to them by eulogising the British army now that anxiety 
is Over, would be amusing if it were not pitiful. It is unnecessary 
to say that the vote in the House of Lords was carried nemine 
contradicente. 


In the House of Commons an identical vote was submitted 
In the by Mr. Balfour, who pointed out that “for the 
first time we have had an army entirely com- 
Commons. posed of British subjects,” which indicates “a 
very great revolution in the military position of this country,” 
as all our previous wars have been waged either in conjunction 
with allies or with the assistance of mercenaries of foreign 
nationality and blood. In passing, we may note the fact to 
which Mr. Chamberlain has lately called attention, that 
Canada, Australia and New Zealand placed in the field in 
South Africa a larger force than represented this country at 
Waterloo! Mr. Balfour justly emphasised the services of 
the officers and men of the regular army: “Sir, they have 
been the backbone after all of our fighting force. On them 
has the greatest burden fallen, and they have served without 
discontent or murmuring side by side with brothers in arms 
paid at a much higher rate.” Nor could the services of 
our sailors be over-rated. ‘Not merely in operations in which 
the navy itself was engaged, but in operations of a strictly 
military character, and never has that co-operation done other- 
wise than redound to the credit of the naval force engaged. 
What has been true throughout our history has been true in 
South Africa, and the naval brigade has earned undying honour 
in the early stages of the war.” After appropriate references to 
the Militia, the Yeomanry, the Volunteers and the Colonial forces, 
each of whom had played a unique and remarkable part, 
Mr. Balfour singled out, among the many great qualities dis- 
played by the entire army, the admirable spirit of humanity 
which has animated the whole force from first to last. 


I do not believe that the history of the world shows a parallel to the con- 
duct of troops who were practically masters of the whole area in which they 
were, except just the ground on which these scattered commandoes were carry- 
ing on their operations, who had the whole thing under their feet, and who 
never once, so far as I know, transgressed I will not say the laws of war, but 
the higher code of humanity to which the laws of war are only a distant and 
rough approximation. It does show a great growth in humanitarian and 
humanising sentiment of which we may well be proud in this country. 


After a somewhat unctuous utterance from Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman, and the usual vulgar demonstration by 
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the Irish members, to which Mr. Swift MacNeill contributed the 
comic element by asserting that “he himself came of a military 
stock,” the Vote of Thanks to the Troops was carried by a 
majority of 382 to 42, the minority being exclusively composed 
of Irish Anglophobes, the English Anglophobes not caring to 
divide against the Army, though two of them had opposed the 
grant to Lord Kitchener, 


We hazarded the prediction two months ago that one of the 
first fruits of peace in South Africa would be a 
frantic effort on the part of the German Govern- 
ment to regain the goodwill of the English 
“(man in the street ’—as a preliminary to the recapture of the 
man in the Cabinet—which has been forfeited by the too 
clumsy displays of Anglophobia during the period when our 
victory seemed remote. It is essential to the Pan-German 
policy that, for the present at any rate, and pending the con- 
struction of the navy, that the wire between Berlin and London 
should work as freely as that connecting Berlin with St. Peters- 
burg. For twenty years the Agent provocateur, or the “ honest 
broker,” as he prefers to call himself, has been seeking to 
provoke a conflict between Russia and Great Britain, but this 
despicable policy has been happily defeated by the wise reluctance 
of the Russian Government to pull the chestnuts out of the fire 
for her western neighbour, by adopting an actively hostile atti- 
tude towards this country during the Boer War. Owing to this 
disappointment a new wire has lately been laid to Washington, 
and a similar ré/e is being assumed by Germany towards the 
United States and Great Britain. The success of any policy of 
embroiling other Powers necessarily depends on the relations 
maintained with each. Should the “honest broker” receive his 
congé from any of his clients his opportunities of exploiting the 
others are proportionately reduced. The long-suffering British 
Government and the British nation show signs of bestowing 
their custom elsewhere, and this restiveness, unless restrained, 
threatens the whole fabric of veal politik laboriously reared in 
the bureaus of the Wilhelmstrasse. Hence the innumerable 
overtures now being made to us through various agencies, occult 
and otherwise. Sometimes our supposed self-interest is invoked, 
e.g., when our Government are urged, in the interests of 
British shipping, to fight “the Shipping Combine”—which, 
by the way, the German companies were excessively eager 
to join. Then, again, appeal is made to our well-known 
generosity; we are asked to forget and to forgive—to let 
bygones be bygones. Our own pages this month bear striking 


Overtures 
from Berlin. 
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evidence to the vigour of this movement of appeasement 
in the shape of an article from the brilliant pen of Mr. 
Arnold White, who, in the course of recent visits to Potsdam 
and Kiel, had altogether exceptional opportunities of ascer- 
taining the views prevailing in the highest quarters upon the 
present phase of Anglo-German relationship. Mr. White was 
received with charming candour and courtesy by all the 
officers of the German navy, from its illustrious Commander- 
in-Chief downwards, and he very properly observes: “I owe 
it to my German hosts to try and present what I understand to 
be their views of the situation.” Needless to say it is a deeply 
interesting communication, which we are proud to publish in 
the National Review, and commend to the careful attention of 
our readers, 


The German Emperor—in a strictly political and not in a 
personal sense—must either be regarded as a 
friend or an enemy of Great Britain, unless he 
be a neutral, in which case we also should cul- 
tivate neutrality. The subject may be illustrated by instances. 
The Emperor of Japan, ¢.g., must unquestionably be regarded 
as a friendly Sovereign who sincerely rejoices over British 
successes and deplores British misfortunes, Possibly the vener- 
able Emperor of Austria and the young King of Italy 
may also be regarded as friends of England. They have 
probably exercised a restraining influence on our ambitious 
enemies at critical moments during the last three years, while 
their Ministers and Ambassadors have always acted irreproach- 
ably. The Sovereign of Russia, on the other hand, is steadily 
held up by the German Press as the typical hereditary and 
irreconcilable enemy of England, but there are no serious 
grounds for regarding the present Tsar as less friendly (always 
in the political sense) than the Kaiser. Indeed, many persons 
in a position to know affirm that the latter Sovereign is the 
hostile head of a hostile community, and that the great German: 
navy and vast embarkation docks at Embden which are 
being pushed on with such feverish haste can only have one: 
objective, and they warn us to wake up and prepare for the 
coming struggle, so that instead of the “naval Sadowa” of 
which Prussians dream, we may be in a position to inflict a 
“naval Jena.” It can hardly be that this country will surrender 
her maritime supremacy to Germany—whose “ destiny,” it is 
officially declared, “lies upon the water ’—without a struggle. 
If, however, we accept the hypothesis which is popular with a 
certain, though a declining, number of Englishmen that as the. 


Conflicting 
Theories. 
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grandson of the most illustrious monarch who ever occupied 
the British throne, William II. entertains towards this country 
the feelings of regard and goodwill he undoubtedly entertained 
for Queen Victoria, we are met by the astonishing fact that in 
this case his Majesty is utterly impotent in his own community. 
Not only has this great Sovereign—for whose personal charac- 
ter and brilliant genius every Englishman has profound respect 
—been unable to exercise any influence over German public 
opinion, but ex hypothes?, he has lost complete control of the 
ordinary governmental machinery. Prior to the Boer war nine 
Englishmen out of ten would have predicted that in any pro- 
longed crisis in which Great Britain became involved, France 
and Russia might be expected to turn our complications to our 
detriment, while Germany, if not actually prepared to give her 
moral support to the British cause, would, at any rate, have 
scrupulously abstained from joining in the hue and cry against us, 
while the German people, whose strong point is research, would 
have been at great pains to master our case before condemning 
us. Neither France nor Russia have, however, acted the hostile 
voles popularly allotted them, their appointed part having been 
eagerly grasped by Germany. We have seen the entire Teutonic 
community swept away in a hurricane of Schadenfreude. 


The Germans have outstripped all other peoples in their zeal 
The to blacken the British character, to vilify British 
Ansiophobe statesmen and soldiers, and to hold up the British 
people as hostes humani generis. This is no ex- 

aggerated description of the attitude adopted 
from October 1899 to June 1, 1902, by practically the whole people 
under the guidance of their chief newspapers from the respon- 
sible Norddeutsche Allgemeine Zeitung, the semi-official organ of 
the Berlin Foreign Office, down to the popular Lokal Anzeiger, 
which commands such peculiar and intimate knowledge of the 
utterances and intentions of the Kaiser. So far as we have 
been able to ascertain neither the Kaiser nor his Ministers ever 
made any serious attempt to stem this stream at home, though 
from time to time they privately expressed regret abroad. Nor 
was the Anglophobe campaign confined to the Press, whether 
semi-official or free. The Kaiser’s own Ministers have taken a 
constant hand in the game, either in speeches advocating the 
Naval Bill or in general discussions of the international situation. 
In fact they have missed few safe opportunities of bringing this 
country into hatred, ridicule and contempt both in the Reichstag 
and the nation. It is hardly serious to suggest that they were 


Game. 


continually outraging the sentiments of their Sovereign ; indeed, 
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there is reason to believe that on the famous occasion when 
Count von Biilow, so to speak, wiped his boots on the British 
Army, he was acting under the immediate and direct instruc- 
tions of the Kaiser. We have also seen distinguished German 
soldiers of the rank of Count von Waldersee,* who would be the 
last man to express sentiments distasteful in the highest quarters, 
go out of their way in public utterances to make offensive 
references to this country. Nor have German Ambassadors 
abroad been altogether able to refrain from cultivating 
Anglophobia. At this very moment—whether as the result 
of Prince Henry’s visit to America we cannot say—Dr. 
von Holleben, the German Ambassador in Washington, is 
organising the German American Press on anti-English lines, 
in a manner which excites considerable comment among the 
statesmen of Washington. We may venture with great respect 
to ask whether his Excellency is also flying in the face of 
his Sovereign? In fact, we find, wherever we turn, that, 
except in communications exclusively intended for British 
consumption—which can easily be repudiated elsewhere— 
every agent of the Berlin Government is, according to the 
measure of his opportunities, doing something to excite 
prejudice against the British Empire. The conclusion is irre- 
sistible that the Kaiser is either the powerless friend or the 
secret enemy of England. In either event our only policy is 
to remain Zoujours en vedette. 


The German Government realise that their chance of 
recovering their baneful and mysterious in- 


PRs ,. fluence over the British Foreign Office depends 
reamoren’S upon the extent to which they can succeed 
“Indiscretion.” 


in fooling the British public, to whom in 
the long run our statesmen are accountable. Official Ger- 
many appreciates the power of the British Press, and has 
lately made efforts, worthy of Busch, to “nobble” various 
English newspapers, happily only succeeding with inferior 
prints. As regards the greater and more important organs, 
especially the Times, they have failed dismally. The Berlin 
correspondent of our leading journal has rendered signal 
services to this country by the courageous and unflinching 
manner in which he has discussed German policy. For this 
he has incurred the wrath of the powers that be in Berlin, who 
are now trying to browbeat the man they have been unable to 

* This distinguished officer has recently made a speech in London praising 


“the humanity” of the British Army. Had this speech been delivered in 
Berlin last winter it might have made some impression here. 
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bamboozle. We are indebted for our knowledge of this 
disgraceful episode to the Berlin correspondent of the 
Daily Chronicle, who stated in a telegram dated June 11: 
‘“‘A  discreditable attempt is being made to-day by a large 
and influential section of the German Press, including 
papers so hostile to one another as the Kreuz Zeitung and 
the Vossische Zeitung to make the position of the Berlin 
correspondent of the TZimes untenable.” “ With suspicious 
unanimity,” he tells us : 

Papers of all shades of politics, both in Berlin and the provinces, break out 
to-day in attacks on this journalist, accusing him of systematically poisoning 
the relations between Germany and England by his alleged one-sided reports 
from Berlin. He is charged with having for years sent garbled accounts to 
London of German anti-English feeling, of having raked among all sorts of 
second-rate papers for expressions of hatred against England, and of serving 
these up as the opinion of Germans in general. During the Samoan difficulty, 
during the war between Spain and the United States, and especially during 
the Boer War, the Times correspondent is alleged to have pursued this 
policy. 

We have before us a copy of the Kreuz Zeitung containing 
the extraordinary statement that at a recent reception 
given by the Secretary of State for the Interior, Count 
Posadowsky, Baron von Richthofen, Secretary of Foreign 
Affairs, turned to the correspondent in question whom 
he thus harangued for the benefit of a circle of listeners: 
“No one has contributed more to the poisoning of public 
opinion in England against Germany than you. I have 
repeatedly told the British Ambassador that, with the influence 
of the Zzmes in England and the echo of its articles in 
Germany, your warped and poisonous correspondence must be 
regarded as an evil for both countries.” If it be true that 
Baron von Richthofen stooped to such language, or anything 
like it, in his own house to an invited guest his Excellency 
should consult some manual on deportment. 


The German desire to get rid of the one correspondent who 
thoroughly understands their political methods 

The Volte 244 aims and can’t be “ got it” is intelligible, 
Pare. for the success of German policy depends on its 
not being understood abroad. But the charge of systematically 
poisoning the public opinion of England against Germany by 
raking up Anglophobe utterances from inferior German news- 
papers is as false as it is malicious. All regular readers of 
the Zimes are aware that its Berlin correspondent habitually 
ignores inferior newspapers, while he never fails to call attention 
to the friendly or guasz-friendly utterances which occasionally 
appear in such organs as the National Zeitung, the Frankforter 
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Zeitung, or the Kéolnische Zeitung. Curiously enough on the 
very day of this concerted attack upon himself (June 11) the 
correspondent in question telegraphed as follows to the Times: 


The National Zeitung has on more than one occasion manifested a fair and 
judicial spirit in its treatment of South African intelligence. To-day it pub- 
lishes a letter written from Klerksdorp, on May 12, which gives an accurate 
and sympathetic account of the arrangements and working of a concentration 
camp. The National Liberal organ does not make any comment on this 
letter, but the facts set forth therein will help to correct the prejudice against 
such institutions which misrepresentation in the past has created in 
Germany. 


No correspondent living in Berlin could, however hard he tried, 
conceal the hostile bias of the entire German Press, but in the 
interests of decency the 7Zzmes correspondent has steadily boy- 
cotted the filthier forms of Anglophobia which have been spread 
broadcast over Germany. That he has not been able to cite more 
Anglophil utterances during the last three years is due to the 
simple reason that there were none to cite. Now, however, 
that the war is over, certain German organs which have been 
foremost in besmirching us are endeavouring, under instructions 
from the Press Bureau in the Wilhelmstrasse, to execute a 
volte face by writing appreciative articles on the winners. The 
Times correspondent, unlike certain of his confréres, who 
apparently consider that their first duty is to please the German 
Foreign Office, very properly refuses to propagate the legend of 
a “friendly” Germany. This is greatly to his honour and to 
the credit of the Zzmes for maintaining him in a position which 
it would be no exaggeration to say is more important for 
British interests than any of our continental embassies. 


The Navy League has published an important letter on the 
subject of the Shipping ‘“‘ Combine,” signed by 
Mr. Trower and Admiral Sir Edmund Fremantle, 
the Chairman and Vice-Chairman respectively of 
the Executive Committee. We trust their views may not be 
wholly lost upon the Committee of the Cabinet, which is under- 
stood to be considering the present position of our Mercantile 
Marine. The subject is to be discussed at the impending Colo- 
nial Conference, and it is desirable that it should be examined in 
all its bearings before a final decision is taken, The Navy League 
letter does not under-rate the gravity of the new development. 
“Sea power,” we are told, “is the resultant of a large mercantile 
marine, protected by an adequate navy,” and from this point of 
view the prospective loss of a large portion of our North 
Atlantic trade contains “a possible menace to our naval 
VOL. XXXIX 47 
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position.” But from the purely naval point of view, its most 
important aspect is the threatened loss of the subsidised mer- 
chant cruisers on which the Government had the right to rely 
for the defence of our commerce in the event of war. Great 
Britain possesses seven of these subsidised cruisers of more than 
nineteen-knot speed, of which three belong to the White Star 
Line, which has already entered the Combine, and the other 
four to the Cunard, which so far remains outside. An attempt 
is being made in some quarters “ now that the grapes are sour” 
to minimise the value of these vessels, but they were found of 
the utmost service by the United States in her war with Spain, 
while their merit is recognised by the Governments of Russia, 
Germany, and France. The call upon certain merchant 
cruisers has always been used by the Admiralty to explain away 
our ridiculously inadequate supply of man-of-war cruisers, and 
officialism is consequently estopped from depreciating their 
value simply because they are entering the Combine. There is 
not a single ship in the British Navy capable of steaming across 
the Atlantic at twenty-knot speed. Therefore, the Navy League 
calls upon the Admiralty to replace the threatened merchant 
cruisers by new vessels of twenty-four to twenty-five knot speed, 
supported by subsidies commensurate with the objects to be 
obtained, care being taken that the new vessels shall remain in 
fact as well as in name, British. 


The Navy League letter contains an important addendum, 

pointing out that this protest rests on the com- 
. monly received assumption as to the ultimate 
aims of the “Combine.” They add, however, 


A Suggeste 
Arrangement. 


that 


If it is open to the British Government to secure by friendly agreement with 
the North Atlantic Trust that there shall be no transfer of British ships, either 
those now entering the Combine or those to be built for it in British yards, to 
any foreign register, and likewise to contract that they shall continue to be 
officered and manned by the Royal Naval Reserve, our national interests 
would be safeguarded, and the Navy League’s objects—the preservation of 
the valuable mercantile cruisers and fast transports—attained. If the 
Government have reasonable proposals of this character before them, we 
trust that they may be accepted, as such an arrangement could not fail to 
strengthen our maritime position in the event of a war with any country 
other than the United States. 


Then follows this declaration of general policy, which is fortified by 
the evidence lately given by Sir Robert Giffen and others before 
the Subsidies Committee of the House of Commons, “ But in 
any event we would strongly appeal to the Government to make 
the present the occasion for a new departure in our mercantile 
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policy, recognising the necessity of ‘linking up’ the different 
parts of the British Empire by subsidised lines of steamers 
suitable for Admiralty purposes. We would also draw attention 
to the alarming absence of fast cruisers from recent Admiralty 
programmes.” The reference to a possible arrangement with 
the “ Combine” guaranteeing the national status of the White 
Star and other British ships taken over as well as those to be 
built for it in British yards, has naturally excited a good deal 
of curiosity. There is a strong feeling that if the Cabinet have 
before them such an offer by the Combine that they should 
not hesitate to accept an arrangement which would substantially 
strengthen our strategic position, while it need not in the least 
interfere with that reconsideration of our entire shipping policy 
for which the time is ripe. Let us by all means bind up the 
British Empire by means of fast steamers, but it would be 
short-sighted to confine our operations to the Atlantic and 
challenge the United States to a campaign of Combines. For 
the time being the Anglo-American Combine has killed the 
Shipping Subsidy Bill which has long been popular in Washing- 
ton, but the moment the British Government declares war, the 
Shipping Subsidy Bill will be revived, and the American 
exchequer will be placed at the disposal of our adversaries. 
While the Kaiser is egging our Government on to this contest, 
it is noteworthy that the German companies are content to 
occupy the somewhat ignominious position of subsidised 
branches of the new Combine. 


Although we have not yet invented any regular machinery 
for consulting the self-governing Colonies upon 


A : ; 
Cc itati questions of common concern, the occasional 
i : : : 
onsubative conferences of Premiers in London, of which 
Council. 


the most important that has ever been held 
meets on June 30, may ultimately develop into a truly Imperial 
Cabinet. After all, the British Cabinet, as we know it, was not 
the creation of any Act of Parliament, but the slow growth of 
ages. As it is absolutely necessary for the Empire to possess 
some kind of Consultative Council, no doubt in time such a body 
will be invented, in spite of the extraordinary amount of cold 
water which eminent statesmen delight in throwing on any 
positive proposals of constitutional reform. It would be rash 
to predict whether the present Conference will bear any serious 
fruit, but it may be hoped that in any event Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier, Mr. Barton, and Mr. Seddon, who have ideas and 
convictions on the subject of imperial trade policy will not 
be put off by the crude brutalities of the Chancellor of the 
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Exchequer whose bark is infinitely worse than his bite. Although 
he happens to be in a position to do a considerable amount of 
mischief at the moment, he in no way represents the opinions 
of the more active or thoughtful members of his own Party. 
Free Trade has undoubtedly been for the last fifty years the 
financial Pope of the British nation, and still retains a consider- 
able hold over the old school of financiers such as Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach and Sir William Harcourt, who have learnt nothing 
during the last twenty years and live on the old shibboleths, 
Apart from these exploded economists, and certain jour- 
nalists, upon whom the word ‘ Cobden” exercises the same 
effect as “Mesopotamia” on the old lady, the Manchester 
superstition has steadily lost ground. Many Englishmen who 
are anything but fools believe that not only is some form of 
Customs Union desirable in the interests of the Empire as a 
whole, but that it is absolutely vital for the people of this island, 
if they are to maintain their industrial position, to defend 
themselves against their commercial rivals by a tariff on 
foreign manufactures. At present we are very much in the 
position of an old unarmoured cruiser going into action against 
a modern battleship. 


There can be no more appropriate question on which to seek 
The Cape the informal advice of the visiting Premiers 

than the proposed suspension of the Constitution 
of Cape Colony. The subject was formally 
started by a petition to the Governor of Cape Colony, signed 
by no less than forty-two members of the Cape Legislature, 
who in a covering letter asked for “a temporary with- 
drawal of the Constitution,” and not “an indefinite suspen- 
sion,” on the ground that “it is essential for the welfare and 
prosperity of the Colony that a short period of political peace, 
free from all those party and racial animosities which must be 
associated with a meeting of Parliament and contested elections 
at the present time or for some time to come, should succeed 
the upheavals caused by the present campaign.” As Members 
of Parliament they are equally averse to convoking the legis- 
lature “before the country has had an opportunity and time to 
recover from the bitter passions which had been aroused ” as to 
“a permanent abrogation of responsible government.” They 
asked Sir Walter Hely-Hutchinson to forward their petition to 
Lord Milner for his “ guidance and advice in the present diffi- 
cult position.” Like many other people they have profound 
confidence in the High-Commissioner’s sagacity. Since this 
petition was presented it has received the support of an un- 
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expected and powerful adherent. Telegraphing from Pretoria 
on June 20 the TZtmes correspondent affirms that in 
recently speaking of the future of the Transvaal, General 
Louis Botha expressed the opinion that one of the main 
factors auguring prosperity lay in the fact that for years 
there would be no Party politics to disturb the country. He 
added that “the Cape Constitution ought undoubtedly to be 
suspended, otherwise the Bond would constitute itself the 
champion of the disaffected element in the new Colonies and 
endeavour to keep up racial antipathies.’” A month before 
General Botha’s declaration the High Commissioner had sent 
the Governor of Cape Colony “an unofficial expression of his 
views” which absolutely coincides with those attributed to 
General Botha—a happy omen for the future of South Africa. 
Lord Milner says : 


Speaking, then, unofficially, and as to old friends, I may say that I entirely 
sympathise with their desire to preserve the Colony from the disastrous con- 
sequences which are likely to result from the resumption of Parliamentary 
and party strife before the bitter passions excited by the war have had even 
a little time to subside. It is impossible for me to forget what happened two 
years ago, when heated Parliamentary debates and a violent agitation through- 
out the country, following immediately upon the suppression of the first re- 
bellion, were in their turn followed by a second rebellion, more widespread, 
more protracted, and more ruinous than the former one. With that experi- 
ence in my mind, I should sympathise with the petitioners even if the Cape 
Colony was alone concerned. But other interests are involved. It would be 
idle to ignore the effect which a furious controversy in Cape Colony, turning 
exclusively upon the war—its causes, its conduct, and its results—would be 
certain to exercise in retarding the pacification of other parts of South 
Africa. 


Lord Milner added that he regarded local independence as 
the essence of our Imperial system, and that so far from wish- 
ing to depart from it in South Africa, “ we all, I believe, hope 
to see it extended in the not distant future to the whole of 
British South Africa,” But an interregnum of non-Parliamentary 
Government in Cape Colony may be the only means “to pre- 
serve that system from the complete break-down with which a 
repetition of the events of the autumn of 1900 would un- 
doubtedly threaten it.” The whole subject will doubtless have 
to be thrashed out in the Imperial Parliament, but if authority is to 
count for anything, the case for suspension is already established, 
for while on the one hand we have Sir Gordon Sprigg and Mr. 
Graham as the only prominent loyalists in favour of the present 
végime, we have Lord Milner, the late Mr. Rhodes, Dr. Smartt, 
who has chivalrously thrown up his office rather than remain 
associated with Sir Gordon Sprigg, and last, but not least, General 
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Louis Botha on the other side. No man knows the Bond’s power 
for mischief better than General Botha. 


President Loubet returned from his return visit to the Tsar 
on May 27, and in a landing speech at Dunkirk 

The ome Sealana na his reception ty et had exceeded 
Crisis. all his hopes. M. Loubet certainly obtained an 
extraordinary ovation in St. Petersburg, but his Russian tour can 
only be regarded as an unqualified political success when we learn 
that the St. Petersburg Government has consented to remove the 
present Russian Ambassador from Paris to some sphere more 
suitable for the exercise of his peculiar talents. He has made 
the Russian Embassy a centre of Nationalist intrigue, and an 
electioneering agency for the Opposition, and it is no secret 
that he has constantly used the reptile Press of Paris against 
the Government to which he is accredited. In the interests of 
the Dual Alliance this scandal should be stopped. On his return 
to Paris M. Loubet found himself confronted with pressing 
domestic problems, for on June 4 M. Waldeck-Rousseau, 7? omme 
indispensable for the last three years, formally tendered his resig- 
nation—and that of his colleagues—thus violating the accepted 
creed of Parliamentary countries that no Minister should resign 
any office until compelled to. The retiring Premier justified 
his unusual proceeding on the simple ground that there was no 
further need for his services, “as the Republic has issued vic- 
torious from its final trial,” while in the next place his physical 
strength does not permit him to continue performing “ duties 
which demand, in order to be well fulfilled, constant ‘unre- 
mitting activity.” Ultimately Senator Justin Combes, at one 
time Minister of Education, and enjoying in a special degree 
the confidence of the Radicals, consented to man the breach. 
Although he is entirely unknown outside France, he. has 
evidently a great Parliamentary following, as he was able to 
constitute a Cabinet—the forty-first since 1870—with unusual 
rapidity. Three members of the Waldeck-Rousseau Ministry 
remain in office, among them being M. Delcassé, the skilful 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, who earlier in the year was 
expected to retire, and General André, the much-abused 
Minister for War, who, though nota brilliant, is a moderate and 
sensible man with a considerable amount of backbone. Among 
the new Ministers the most conspicuous are M. Rouvier, who 
becomes Chancellor of the Exchequer, and is apparently con- 
verted to the necessity of at any rate proposing an Income 
Tax, and M. Camille Pelletan, who may prove to be a some- 
what “ viewy” Minister of Marine, while something is expected 
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of M. Vallé, the Minister of Justice, who undertakes to deal 
with the prodigious Humbert scandal without fear or favour. 
Their remaining colleagues are comparatively unknown men 
who have presumably established the usual “claims” for 
political preferment. Three days after the constitution of the 
Cabinet M. Combes read the Ministerial manifesto in the 
Chamber of Deputies, which dwelt on the triumph of Republican 
institutions at the recent General Election, and made the stereo- 
typed declaration of Republican Governments that the Army 
would be kept out of politics. The positive programme was 
brief and to the point. The Cabinet intend to enforce the 
Associations Law, to abrogate the Education Law of 1850, to 
cultivate retrenchment, to introduce an Income Tax, and to 
reduce the term of military service to two years. Among 
other items in their programme is the establishment of pensions 
for working men. If the Combes Cabinet lives through this 
year there is no reason why it should not last as long as its 
predecessor. 


A correspondent of Le Figaro succeeded in obtaining nearly 
itis month ago an interview with the German 
, Imperial Chancellor, Count von Bilow, the 
Rabbits. echoes of which will not readily die away. Count 
von Bilow, who passes for being a shrewd, well-informed 
and cultivated man, permitted himself to discuss the Polish 
question with a foreigner in a coarse and offensive manner, 
thus giving gratuitous offence to millions of German subjects, 
Austrian subjects, and Russian subjects. After declaring that 
the policy of the German Government would be resolutely 
national, he added: “Count von Caprivi fancied for a 
moment that another method was preferable. Events proved 
his mistake, and opinion did not follow him. If in this park I 
were to put ten hares and five rabbits, next year I should have 
fifteen hares and one hundred rabbits. It is against such a 
phenomenon that we mean to defend in Poland national unity.” 
This amazing utterance caused the utmost excitement among 
the Poles and the Catholics, whose temperate organ, the 
Kélnische Volkzettung, in an article entitled “ Pharaoh Bilow,” 
thus interpreted the scriptural allusion : 

The Chancellor can save himself from an inordinate increase of the rabbits 
in his park by shooting them. Similarly, there is only one way of preventing 
the multiplication of the Poles, and that is the measure which Pharaoh 
adopted against the increase of the Jews. By institutingthis ugly comparison 
Count von Biilow has implicitly passed judgment upon all his measures for 
combating the Polish race. He must now deal with the Poles like a second 
Pharaoh. But however “steadfast, resolute, logical and purposeful” his 
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Polish policy may be we doubt whether he will go so far as to bring in a Bill 
for drowning like young cats all new-born Polish children or even all the 
males among them. 


Even Prussian papers were somewhat shocked. Nevertheless the 
Committee of the Diet approved the latest Bill for Germanising 
Poland, and it has since passed the Diet, in spite of the nick- 
name which it owes to Count von Bilow of the “ Hares and 
Rabbits Bill.” That Count von Bilow was simply the mouth- 
piece of the Kaiser is shown by the speech of the latter at a 
banquet given at the Castle of Marienburg on June 5 in honour 
of the dedication of the restored chapel of the Teutonic Order 
of Knights, in which he thus emphasised his approval of the 
Polish policy of his Chancellor : 

I have once already taken the opportunity of emphasising in this Castle 
and on this spot how ancient Marienburg, the one time bulwark of the East, 
the starting-point of the civilisation of the countries east of the Vistula, must 
also always remain a symbol of Germany’s mission. Once more it has come 
to this, Polish arrogance is resolved to encroach upon Germanism, and I am 
compelled to summon my people to preserve its national possessions. Here 
in Marienburg I express my expectation that all the brothers of the Order of 
St. John will always be at my service when I call them to guard German 
manners and customs. 


Imagine the outburst of Teutonic fury supposing Lord 
Salisbury or Mr, Chamberlain were to compare the British 
and the Boers to hares and rabbits respectively ! 


At the moment of going to press, on the very eve of the Coro- 
The King’s nation holidays, comes the distressing news that 
the King has suddenly been stricken by a dan- 

anne. gerous illness. The Coronation has consequently 
been postponed, and the community thrown into a state of 
consternation. The necessary inconvenience caused to all classes 
of his Majesty’s subjects by this announcement is completely 
overshadowed by their anxiety as to the state of their Sove- 
reign. A Critical operation has been performed in order to 
save life, and has so far been as successful as the circumstances 
permit. According to the last bulletin issued at the time of 
writing, ‘it will be some days before it will be possible to say 
that the King is out of danger.’ The hopeful element in the 
case is the heroism of the illustrious patient, who has borne his 
sufferings with the characteristic fortitude of his House. 


CONSIDERATIONS GOVERNING THE 
DISPOSITION OF NAVIES 


WE have the highest military authority for saying that “ War is a 
business of positions” ; a definition which includes necessarily 
not only the selection of positions to be taken, with the reasonings, 
or necessities, which dictate the choice, but further also the 
assignment of proportionate force to the several points occupied. 
All this is embraced in the easy phrase, “ The distribution of the 
fleet.” In these words, therefore, ought to be involved, by 
necessary implication, an antecedent appreciation of the political, 
commercial, and military exigencies of the State in the event of 
possible wars; for the dispositions of peace should bear a close 
relation to the contingency of war. All three elements form a 
part of the subject-matter for consideration, for each is an 
essential factor in national life. 

The choice of situations, localities, to be held as bases of 
operations, is governed by considerations of geographical posi- 
tion, military strength, and natural resources, which endure from 
age to age ; a permanence which justifies the expense of adequate 
fortification. The distribution of mobile force, military or naval, 
is subject to greater variation, owing to changes of circumstances. 
Nevertheless, at any one historical moment, of peace or war, this 
question also admits of an appropriate fixed determination, 
general in outline, but not therefore necessarily vague. This 
conclusion should be the outcome of weighing the possible 
dangers of the State, and all the various factors—political, com- 
mercial, and military—which affect national welfare. The dis- 
position thence adopted should be the one which will best 
expedite the several readjustments and combinations that may be 
necessitated by the outbreak of various particular wars, which 
may happen with this or that possible enemy. Such modification 
of arrangements can be predicated with reasonable certainty for 
a measurable period in advance. The decision thus reached may 
be called the “strategic solution,” because dependent upon ascer- 
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tainable factors, relatively permanent, of all which it takes account; 
and because also it is accepted, consciously and of purpose, as 
preliminary to the probable great movements of war, present or 
prospective. 

In the particular cases that afterwards arise from time to time, 
and of which the outbreak of war may itself be one, the unfore- 
seen, the unexpected, begins to come into operation. This is one 
of the inevitable accompaniments of warfare. The meeting of 
these new conditions, by suitable changes of plan, is temporary 
in character, varying possibly from day to day; but it will generally 
be found that the more comprehensive has been the previous 
strategic study, and the more its just forecasts have controlled 
the primary disposition—the distribution of force—the more 
certainly and readily will this lend itself to the shifting incidents 
of hostilities. ‘These movements bear to the fundamental general 
dispositions the relations which tactics have to strategy. In them, 
on occasions, one or two of the leading considerations which 
have each had their full weight in the original dispositions, may 
have to be momentarily subordinated to the more pressing 
demand of a third. In war, generally and naturally, military 
exigencies have preponderant weight ; but even in war the safety 
of a great convoy, or of a commercial strategic centre, may ata 
given instant be of more consequence than a particular military 
gain. So political conditions may rightly be allowed at times to 
overweigh military prudence or to control military activity. This 
is eminently true, for, after all, war is political action. The old 
phrase, “The cannon is the last argument of kings,” may now be 
paraphrased, “War is the last argument of diplomacy.” Its 
purpose is to compass political results, where peaceful methods 
have failed ; and while undoubtedly, as war, the game should be 
played in accordance with the well-established principles of the 
art, yet, as a means to an end, it must consent to momentary 
modifications, in accepting which a well-balanced mind admits 
that the means are less than the end, and must be subjected to it. 

The question between military and political considerations is 
therefore one of proportion, varying from time to time as atten- 
dant circumstances change. As regards the commercial factor, 
never before in the history of the world has it been so inextricably 
commingled with politics. The interdependence of nations for the 
necessities and luxuries of life have been marvellously increased 
by the growth of population and the habits of comfort contracted 
by the peoples of Europe and America through a century of 
comparative peace, broken only by wars which, though gigantic 
in scale, have been too short in duration to affect seriously com- 
mercial relations. The unmolested course of commerce, reacting 
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upon itself, has contributed also to its own rapid development, a 
result furthered by the prevalence of a purely economical con- 
ception of national greatness during the greater part of thecentury. 
This, with the vast increase in rapidity of communication, has 
multiplied and strengthened the bonds knitting the interests of 
nations to one another, till the whole now forms an articulated 
system, not only of prodigious size and activity, but of an ex- 
cessive sensitiveness, unequalled in former ages. The preservation 
of commercial and financial interests constitutes now a political 
consideration of the first importance, making for peace and de- 
terring from war ; a fact well worthy of observation by those 
who would exempt maritime commercial intercourse from the 
operations of naval war, under the illusory plea of protecting 
private property at sea. Ships and cargoes in transit upon the 
sea are private property in only one point of view, and that the 
narrowest. Internationally considered, they are national wealth 
engaged in reproducing and multiplying itself, to the intensifica- 
tion of the national power, and that by the most effective process; 
for it relieves the nation from feeding upon itself and makes the 
whole outer world contribute to its support. It is therefore a 
most proper object of attack ; more humane, and more condu- 
cive to the objects of war, than the slaughter of men. A great 
check on war would be removed by assuring immunity to a 
nation’s sea-borne trade, the life-blood of its power, the assurer 
of its credit, the purveyor of its comfort. 

This is the more necessary to observe, because, while commerce 
thus on the one hand deters from war, on the other hand it 
engenders conflict, fostering ambitions and strifes which tend 
towards armed collision. The commerce of our day has brought 
up children, nourished populations, which now turn upon the 
mother, crying for bread. “The place is too strait for us; 
give place where we can sell more.” The provision of markets 
for the production of an ever-increasing number of inhabitants 
is a leading political problem of the day, the solution of which is 
sought by methods commercial and methods political, so essen- 
tially combative, as offensive and defensive, that direct military 
action would be only a development of them ; a direct conse- 
quence, not a breach of continuity in spirit, however it might be 
inform. As the interaction of commerce and finance shows a 
unity in the modern civilised world, so does the struggle for new 
markets, and for predominance in old, reveal the unsubdued 
diversity. Here every State is for itself ; and in every great State 
the look for the desired object is outward, just as it was in the 
days when England and Holland fought over the Spice Islands 
and the other worlds newly opening before them. 
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We are yet but at the beginning of this marked movement, 
much as has been done in the way of partition and appropriation 
within the last twenty years. The regions—chiefly in Africa— 
which the Powers of Europe have divided by mutual consent, 
if not to mutual satisfaction, await the gradual process of utilisa- 
tion of their natural resources and consequent increase of inhabi- 
tants, the producers and consumers of a commerce yet to be in 
the distant future. The degree and rate of this development 
must depend upon the special aptitudes of the self-constituted 
owners, whose needs meantime are immediate; and their eyes 
therefore turn necessarily for the moment to quarters where the 
presence of a population already abundant provides at once, not 
only numerous buyers and sellers, but the raw material of labour, 
by which, under suitable direction and with foreign capital, the 
present production may be multiplied. It is not too much to 
say that, in order further to promote this commercial action, 
existing political tenure is being assailed ; that the endeavour is 
to supplant it, as hindering the commercial, or possibly the 
purely military or political ambitions of the intruder. Commer- 
cial enterprise is never so secure, nor so untrammeled, as under 
its own flag ; and when the present owner is obstructive by tem- 
perament, as China is, the impulse to overbear its political action 
by display of force tends to become ungovernable. At all events 
the fact is notorious; nor can it be seriously doubted that in 
several other quarters of the globe aggression is only deterred by 
the avowed or understood policy of a powerful opponent, not by 
the power of the present possessor. This is the significance of 
the new Anglo-Japanese agreement, and also of the more vener- 
able Monroe Doctrine of the United States, though applicable to 
another quarter. The parties to either of these policies is interested 
in the success of the other. . 

It seems demonstrable, therefore, that as commerce is the 
engrossing and predominant interest of the world to-day, so, in 
consequence of its acquired expansion, over-sea commerce, Over- 
sea political acquisition, and maritime commercial routes are now 
the primary objects of external policy among nations. The in- 
strument for the maintenance of policy directed upon these 
objects is the Navy of the several States ; for, whatever influence 
we attribute to moral ideas, which I have no wish to undervalue, 
it is certain that, while right rests upon them for its sanction, 
it depends upon force for adequate assertion against the too 
numerous individuals or communities, who either disregard moral 
sanctions or reason amiss concerning them. 

Further, it is evident that for the moment neither South 
America nor Africa is an immediate object of far-reaching com- 
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mercial ambition, to be compassed by political action. What- 
ever the future may have in store for them, a variety of incidents 
have relegated them for the time to a position of secondary in- 
terest. Attention has centred upon the Pacific generally, and 
upon the future of China particularly. The present distribution 
of navies indicates this; for while largely a matter of tradition 
and routine, nevertheless the assignment of force follows the 
changes of political circumstances, and undergoes gradual modi- 
fications, which reflect the conscious or unconscious sense of the 
nation that things are different. It is not insignificant that the 
preponderant French fleet is now in the Mediterranean, whereas 
it once was in the Atlantic ports ; and memories which stretch a 
generation back can appreciate the fact and the meaning of the 
diminution of British force on the east and west coasts of America, 
so also of the increase of Russian battleship force in China seas. 
Interests have shifted. 

Directly connected with these new centres of interest in the Far 
East, inseparable from them in fact or in policy, are the com- 
mercial routes which lead to them. For the commerce and 
navies of Europe this route is by the Mediterranean and the Suez 
Canal. This is the line of communication to the objective of 
interest. The base of all operation, political or military—so far 
as the two are separable—is in the mother countries. These— 
the base, the objective, and the communications—are the con- 
ditions of the problem by which the distribution of naval force 
is ultimately to be determined. It is to be remarked, however, 
that while the dominant factor of the three is the line of commu- 
nication between base and objective, the precise point or section 
of this upon which control rests, and on which mobile force must 
be directed, is not necessarily always the same. The distribution 
of force must have regard to possible changes of dispositions, as 
the conditions of a war vary. 

Every war has two aspects, the defensive and the offensive, to 
each of which there is a corresponding factor of activity. There 
is something to gain, the offensive ; there is something to lose, 
the defensive. The ears of men, especially of the uninstructed, 
are more readily and sympathetically open to the demands of 
the latter. It appeals to the conservatism which is dominant in 
the well-to-do, and to the wide-spread timidity which hesitates to 
take any risk for the sake of a probable though uncertain gain. 
The sentiment is entirely respectable in itself, and more than re- 
spectable when its power is exercised against breach of the peace 
for other than the gravest motives—for any mere lucre of gain. 

But its limitations must be understood. A sound defensive 
scheme, sustaining the bases of the national force, is the foundation 
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upon which war rests; but who lays a foundation without in- 
tending a superstructure ? The offensive element in warfare is 
the superstructure, the end and aim for which the defensive 
exists, and apart from which it is to all purposes of war worse 
than useless. When war has been accepted as necessary, success 
means nothing short of victory ; and victory must be sought by 
offensive measures, and by them only can be insured. “ Being 
in, bear it, that the opposed may be ware of thee.” No mere de- 
fensive attitude or action avails to such end. Whatever the par- 
ticular mode of offensive action adopted, whether it be direct 
military attack, or the national exhaustion of the opponent by 
cutting off the sources of national well-being, whatsoever method 
may be chosen, offence, injury, weakening of the foe, to annihila- 
tion if need be, must be the guiding purpose of the belligerent. 
Success will certainly attend him who drives his adversary into 
the position of the defensive and keeps him there. 

Offence therefore dominates, but it does not exclude. The 
necessity for defence remains obligatory, though subordinate. 
The two are complementary. It is evident also that offensive 
action depends for energy upon the security of the several places 
whence its resources are drawn. These are appropriately called 
“bases,” for they are the foundations—more exactly, perhaps, the 
roots—severed from which vigour yields to paralysis. Still more 
immediately disastrous would be the destruction or capture of 
the base itself. Therefore, whether it be the home country in 
general, the centre of the national power, or the narrower locali- 
ties where are concentrated the materials of warfare in a par- 
ticular region, the base, by its need of protection, represents 
distinctively the defensive element in any campaign. It must be 
secured at all hazards ; though, at the same time, be it clearly said, 
by recourse to means which shall least fetter the movements of 
the offensive factor—the mobile force, army or navy. On the 
other hand, the objective represents with at least equal exclusive- 
ness the offensive element ; there, put it at the least, preponder- 
ance over the enemy, not yet existent, is to be established by 
force. The mere effort to get from the base to the objective is 
an offensive movement; but the ground intervening between 
the two is of more complex character. Here, on the line of 
communications, ‘offence and defence blend. Here the belli- 
gerent whose precautions secure suitable permanent positions, 
the defensive element, and to them assign proportionate mobile 
force, the offensive factor, sufficient by superiority to overpower 
his opponent, maintains, by so far and insomuch, his freedom 
and power of action at the distant final objective ; for he controls 
for his own use the indispensable artery through which the 
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national life blood courses to the distant fleet, and by the same 
act he closes it to his enemy. 

In purely land warfare the relative strength of the opponents 
manifests itself in the length of the line of communications each 
permits itself—the distance, that is, which it ventures to advance 
from its base towards the enemy. The necessary aim of both is 
superiority at the point of contact, to be maintained either by 
actual preponderance of numbers, or else by a combination of 
inferior numbers with advantageous position. The original 
strength of each evidently affects the distance that he can thus 
advance, for the line of communication behind him must be 
secured by part of his forces, because upon it he depends for 
almost daily supplies. The weaker therefore can go least dis- 
tance, and may even be compelled to remain behind on the 
home frontier—a bare defensive—yielding the other the moral 
and material advantage of the offensive. But commonly, in land 
war, each adversary has his own line of communication, which 
is behind him with respect to his opponent, each being in a 
somewhat literal sense opposite, as well as opposed, to the 
other, and the common objective, to be held by the one or 
carried by the other, lying between them. The strategic aim of 
both is to menace, or even to sever permanently, the other’s 
communications ; for if they are immediately threatened he must 
retreat, and if sundered he must surrender. Either result is 
better obtained by this means than by the resort to fighting, for 
it saves bloodshed, and therefore economises power for the pur- 
pose of further progress. 

Maritime war has its analogy to these conditions, but it ordi- 
narily reproduces them with a modification peculiar to itself. 
In it the belligerents are not usually on opposite sides of the 
common objective—though they may be so—but proceed towards 
it by lines that in general direction are parallel, or convergent, 
and may even be identical. England and France lie side by 
side, and have waged many maritime wars ; but while there have 
been exceptions, as Gibraltar and Minorca, or when the com- 
mand of the Channel was in dispute, the general rule has been 
that the scene of operations was far distant from both and that 
both have approached it by substantially the same routes. When 
the prospective theatre of war is reached, the fleet there depends 
partly upon secondary local bases of supplies, but ultimately 
upon the home country, which has continually to renew the local 
deposits, sending stores forward from time to time over the same 
paths that the fleets themselves travelled. The security of those 
sea-roads is therefore essential, and the dependence of the fleets 
upon them for supplies of every kind—pre-eminently of coal— 
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reproduces the land problem of communications in a specialised 
form. The two have to contest the one line of communications 
vital to both. It becomes therefore itself an objective, and all 
the more important because the security of military communica- 
tions entails in equal measure that of the nation’s commerce. 
In broad generalisation, the maritime line of communications is 
the ocean itself, an open plain, limited by no necessary highways 
such as the land has to redeem from the obstacles which 
encumber it, and largely devoid of the advantages of position 
that the conformation of ground may afford in a shore battlefield. 
In so far control depends upon superior numbers only, and the 
give-and-take which history records, where disparity has not 
been great, has gone far to falsify the frequent assertion that the 
ocean acknowledges but one mistress ; but as the sea-road draws 
near a coast the armed vessels that assail or protect are facilitated 
in their task if the shore affords them harbours of refuge and 
supply. A ship that has to go but fifty miles to reach her field 
of operation will do in the course of a year the work of several 
ships that have to go five hundred. Fortified naval depots at 
suitable points therefore increase numerical force by multi- 
plying it, quite as the possession of strategic points, or the lay of 
the ground of a battlefield, supply numerical deficiencies. 

Hence appears the singular strategic—and, because strategic, 
commercial—interest of a narrow or landlocked sea, which is 
multiplied manifold when it forms an essential link in an important 
maritime route. Many widely divergent tracks may be traced on 
the ocean’s unwrinkled brow ; but specifically the one military 
line of communications between any two points of its surface is 
that which is decisively the shortest. The measure of force 
between opponents in such a case depends therefore not only 
upon superiority at the objective point, but upon control of that 
particular line of communications; for so only can superiority 
be maintained. The belligerent who, for any disadvantage of 
numbers, or from inferiority of strength as contrasted with the 
combined numbers and position of his opponent, cannot sustain 
his dominant hold there, is already worsted. 

To this consideration is due the supreme importance of the 
Mediterranean in the present conditions of the communications * 
and policies of the world. From the commercial point of view 
it is much the shortest, and therefore the principal, sea-route 
between Europe and the Farther East. At the present time very 
nearly one-third of the home trade, the exports and imports, of 
Great Britain originates in or passes through the Mediterranean ; 
and the single port of Marseilles handles a similar proportion of 
the sea-borne commerce of all France. From the military 
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standpoint, the same fact of shortness, combined with the num- 
ber and rivalry of national tenures established throughout its 
area, constitutes it the most vital and critical link in an interior 
line between two regions of the gravest international concern. 
In one of these, in Europe, are situated the bases, the home 
dominions, of the European Powers concerned, and in the other 
the present chief objective of external interest to all nations of 
to-day—that Farther East and western Pacific upon which so 
many events have conspired recently to fasten the anxious 
attention of the world. 

The Mediterranean therefore becomes necessarily the centre 
around which must revolve the strategic distribution of European 
navies. It does not follow, indeed, that the distribution of peace 
reproduces the dispositions for war, but it must look to them, and 
rest upon the comprehension of them. The decisive point of 
action in case of war must be recognised and preparation made 
accordingly ; not only by the establishment of suitable positions, 
which is the naval strategy of peace, but by a distinct relation 
settled between the numbers and distribution of vessels needed 
in war and those maintained in peace. The Mediterranean will 
be either the seat of one dominant control, reaching thence in 
all directions, owning a single mistress, or it will be the scene of 
continual struggle. Here offence and defence will meet and 
blend in their general manifestation of mobile force and fortified 
stations. Elsewhere the one or the other will have its distinct 
sphere of predominance. The home waters and their approaches. 
will be the scene of national defence in the strictest and most 
exclusive sense; but it will be defence that exists for the founda- 
tion, upon which reposes the struggle for, or the control of, the 
Mediterranean. The distant East, in whatever spot there 
hostilities may rage, will represent, will be, the offensive sphere ;. 
but the determination of the result, in case of prolongation of 
war, will depend upon control of the Mediterranean. In the 
degree to which that is insured defence will find the test of its. 
adequacy, and offence the measure of its efficiency. 

The general considerations that have been advanced concern 
all the great European nations, in so far as they look outside 
their own continent, and to maritime expansion, for the extension 
of national influence and power ; but the effect upon the action 
of each differs necessarily according to their several conditions. 
The problem of sea-defence, for instance, relates primarily to the 
protection of the national commerce everywhere, and specifically 
as it draws near the home ports; serious attack upon the coast, 
or upon the ports themselves, being a secondary consideration, 
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enough to sea to protect its merchant ships. From this point of 
view the position of Germany is embarrassed at once by the fact 
that she has, as regards the world at large, but one coast line, 
from and to which all her sea commerce must go, either passing 
through the English Channel flanked for three hundred miles by 
France on the one side and England on the other ; or else going 
northabout bythe Orkneys, a most inconvenient circuit, and obtain- 
ing but imperfect shelter from recourse to this constrained route. 
Holland, in her ancient wars with England, when the two were 
fairly matched in point of numbers, had dire experience of this 
false position, though her navy was little inferior in numbers to 
that of her opponent. Distance is a factor equivalent to a certain 
number of ships. Sea-defence for Germany, in case of war with 
France or England, means established naval predominance at 
least in the North Sea; nor can it be considered complete unless 
extended through the Channel and as far as Great Britain will 
have to project hers into the Atlantic. This is Germany’s initial 
disadvantage of position, to be overcome only by adequate 
superiority of numbers ; and it receives little compensation from 
the security of her Baltic trade, and facility for closing that sea 
to her enemies. In fact, Great Britain, whose North Sea trade 
is but one-fourth of her total, lies to Germany as Ireland does to 
Great Britain, flanking both routes to the Atlantic ; but the great 
development of the British sea coast, its numerous ports and 
ample internal communications, strengthen that element of sea- 
defence which consists in abundant access to harbours of refuge. 

For the Baltic Powers, which comprise all the maritime states 
east of Germany, the commercial drawback of the Orkney route 
is a little less than for Hamburg and Bremen, in that the exit 
from the Baltic is nearly equidistant from the north and south 
extremities of England; nevertheless the excess in distance over 
the Channel route remains very considerable. The initial naval 
disadvantage is in no wise diminished. For all the communities 
east of the Straits of Dover it remains true that in war commerce 
is paralysed, and all the resultant consequences of impaired 
national strength entailed, unless decisive control of the North 
Sea is established. That effected, there is security for commerce 
by the northern passage; but this alone is mere defence. 
Offence, exerted anywhere on the globe, requires a surplusage of 
force, over that required to hold the North Sea, sufficient to 
extend and maintain itself west of the British Islands. Incase of 
war with either of the Channel Powers, this means, as between 
the two opponents, that the eastern belligerent has to guard a 
long line of communications, and maintain distant positions, 
because little likely to befall a nation able to extend its power far 
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against an antagonist resting on a central position, with interior 
lines, able to strike at choice at either wing of the enemy’s ex- 
tended front. The relation which the English Channel, with its 
branch the Irish Sea, bears to the North Sea and the Atlantic— 
that of an interior position—is the same which the Mediterranean 
bears to the Atlantic and the Indian seas ; nor is it merely fanciful 
to trace in the passage round the north of Scotland an analogy to 
that by the Cape of Good Hope. It is a reproduction in minia- 
ture. The conditions are similar, the scale different. What the 
one is to a war whose scene is the north of Europe, the other is 
to operations by European Powers in Eastern Asia. 

To protract such a situation is intolerable to the purse and 
morale of the belligerent who has the disadvantage of position. 
This of course leads us straight back to the fundamental principles 
of all naval war, namely, that defence is insured only by offence, 
and that the one decisive objective of the offensive is the enemy’s 
organised force, his battle-fleet. Therefore, in the event of a war 
between one of the Channel Powers, and one or more of those 
to the eastward, the control of the North Sea must be at once 
decided. For the eastern State it is a matter of obvious imme- 
diate necessity, of commercial self-preservation. For the western 
State the offensive motive is equally imperative ; but for Great 
Britain there is defensive need as well. Her Empire imposes 
such a development of naval force as makes it economically 
impracticable to maintain an army as large as those of the Conti- 
nent. Security against invasion depends therefore upon the fleet. 
Postponing more distant interests, she must here concentrate 
an indisputable superiority. It is, however, inconceivable that 
against any one Power Great Britain should not be able here to 
exert from the first a preponderance which would effectually 
cover all her remoter possessions. Only an economical decadence, 
that would of itself destroy her position among nations, could 
bring her so to forego the initial advantage she has, in the fact 
that for her offence and defence meet and are fulfilled in one 
factor, the command of the sea. History has conclusively demon- 
strated the inability of a state with even a single continental 
frontier to compete in naval development with one that is insular, 
although of smaller population and resources. A coalition of 
Powers may indeed affect the balance. As a rule, however, a 
single state against a coalition holds the interior position, the 
concentrated force; and while calculation should rightly take 
account of possibilities, it should beware of permitting imagina- 
tion too free sway in presenting its pictures. Were the eastern 
Powers to combine they might prevent Great Britain’s use of the 
North Sea for the safe passage of her merchant shipping ; but 
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even so she would but lose commercially the whole of a trade, 
the greater part of which disappears by the mere fact of war. 
Invasion is not possible, unless her fleet can be wholly disabled 
from appearing in the Sea. From her geographical position, she 
still holds her gates open to the outer world, which maintains 
three-fourths of her commerce in peace. 

As Great Britain, however, turns her eyes from the North and 
Baltic Seas, which in respect to her relations to the world at 
large may justly be called her rear, she finds confronting her 
conditions resembling those which position imposes on her 
eastern neighbours. Here, however, is a comparison to be made, 
The North Sea is small, its coast line contracted, the entrance to 
the Baltic a mere strait. Naval preponderance once established, 
the lines of transit, especially where they draw near the land, are 
easily watched. Doubtless, access to the British Islands from the 
Atlantic, if less confined by geographical surroundings, is con- 
stricted by the very necessity of approaching at all; but a pre- 
ponderant fleet maintained by Great Britain to the south-west, in 
the prolongation of the Channel, will not only secure merchant 
shipping within its own cruising-ground, but can extend its 
support by outlying cruisers over a great area in every direction. 
A fleet thus in local superiority imposes upon cruisers from the 
nearest possible enemy—France—a long circuit to reach the 
northern approaches of the islands, where they will arrive more 
or less depleted of coal, and in danger from ships of their own 
class resting on the nearer parts of Scotland or Ireland. Supe- 
riority in numbers is here again counterbalanced by advantage 
of position. Vessels of any other country, south or east, are 
evidently under still greater drawbacks. 

As all the Atlantic routes and Mediterranean trade converge 
upon the Channel, this must be, as it always has been, among 
the most important stations of the British Navy. In the general 
scheme its office is essentially defence. It protects the econo- 
mical processes which sustain national endurance, and thus 
secures the foundation on which the vigour of war rests. But its 
scope must be sanely conceived. Imaginative expectation and 
imaginative alarms must equally be avoided; for both tend to 
exaggerate the development of defensive dispositions at the ex- 
pense of offensive power. Entire immunity for commerce must 
not be anticipated, nor should an occasional severe blow be 
allowed to force from panic concessions which calm reason re- 
jects. Inconvenience and injury are to be expected, and must 
be borne in order that the grasp upon the determining points of 
war may not be relaxed. It will be the natural policy of an 
enemy to intensify anxiety about the Channel, to retain or divert 
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thither force that were better placed elsewhere. By the size of 
her navy and by her geographical situation France is the most 
formidable maritime enemy of Great Britain, and therefore 
supplies the test to which British dispositions must be brought ; 
but it is probable that in war, as now in peace, France must keep 
the larger part of her fleet in the Mediterranean, Since the days 
of Napoleon she has given hostages to fortune in the acquisition 
of her possessions on the African continent and beyond Suez, 
Her position in the Mediterranean has become to her not only 
a matter of national sentiment, which it long has been, but a 
question of military importance much greater than when Corsica 
was all she owned there. It is most unlikely that Brest and 
Cherbourg combined will in our day regain the relative impor- 
tance of the former alone a century ago. 

In view of this, and barring the case of a coalition, I conceive 
that the battleships of the British Channel Fleet need not out- 
number those of France in the near waters by more than enough 
to keep actually at sea a force equal to hers. A surplus for re- 
liefs will constitute a reserve for superiority ; that is all. The 
great preponderance required is in the cruisers, who are covered 
in their operations by the battle-fleet ; the mere presence of the 
latter with an adequate scouting system secures them from 
molestation. Two classes of cruisers are needed, with distinct 
functions; those which protect commerce by the strong hand 
and constant movement, and those that keep the battle-fleet in- 
formed of the enemy’s actions. It is clear that the close watch- 
ing of hostile ports, an operation strictly tactical, has undergone 
marked changes of conditions since the old days. The ability to 
go to sea and steer any course under any conditions of wind, 
and the possibilities of the torpedo-boat, exaggerated though they 
probably have been in anticipation, are the two most decisive 
new factors. To them are to be added the range of coast guns, 
which keeps scouts at a much greater distance than formerly, 
and the impossibility now of detecting intentions which once 
might be inferred from the conditions of masts and sails. On 
the other hand the sphere of effectiveness has been immensely 
increased for the scout by the power to move at will, and latterly 
by the wireless telegraphy. With high speed and large numbers, 
it should be possible to sweep the surroundings of any port so 
thoroughly as to make the chance of escape undetected very 
small, while the transmission of the essential facts—the enemy’s 
force and the direction taken—is even more certain than detec- 
tion, In the same way, and by the same methods, it should be 
possible to cover an extensive circumference to seaward so 
effectively that a merchant vessel reaching any point thereof 
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would be substantially secure up to the home port. The battle- 
fleet would be the tactical centre upon which both systems of 
scouts would rest. 

In conception, this scheme is purely defensive. Incidentally, 
if opportunity offer to injure the enemy it will of course be 
embraced, but the controlling object is to remove the danger to 
home commerce by neutralising the enemy’s fleet. To this end 
numbers and force are calculated. This done, the next step is to 
consider the Mediterranean from the obvious and inevitable 
military point of view that it is the one and only central position, 
the assured control of which gives an interior line of operations. 
from the western coast of Europe to the eastern waters of Asia. 
To have assured safety to the home seas and seaboard is little, 
except as a means to further action; for, if to build without a 
foundation is disastrous, to lay foundations and not to be able 
to build is impotent, and that is the case where disproportioned 
care is given to mere defensive arrangements. The power secured 
and stored at home must be continually transmitted to the distant 
scene of operations, here assumed, on account of the known con- 
ditions of world politics, to be the western Pacific, which, under 
varying local designations, washes the shores of the Farther East. 

It has been said that in the Mediterranean, as the principal 
link in the long chain of communications, defence and offence 
blend. Moreover, since control here means assured quickest 
transmission of reinforcements and supplies in either direction, 
it follows that, while preponderance in battleship force is essential 
in the Far East, where if war occurs the operations will be offen- 
sive, such predominance in the Mediterranean, equally essential 
in kind, must be much greater in degree. In fact, the offensive 
fleet in the Eastern Seas and the defensive fleet in the Channel 
are the two wings, or flanks, of a long front of operations, the 
due security of both of which depends upon the assured tenure 
the central position. Naturally, therefore, the Mediterranean 
fleet, having to support both, possibly even to detach hurriedly 
to one or the other, has in itself that combination of defensive 
and offensive character which ordinarily inheres in sea commu- 
nications as such. 

If this assertion be accepted in general statement, it will be 
fortified by a brief consideration of permanent conditions ; with 
which it is further essential to associate as present temporary 
factors the existing alliances between France and Russia, Great 
Britain and Japan. The Triple Alliance, of the renewal of which 
we are assured, does not contemplate among its objects any one 
that is directly affected by the control of the Mediterranean. 

History and physical conformation have constituted unique 
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strategic conditions in the Mediterranean. To history is due the 
existing tenure of positions, the bases, of varying intrinsic value, 
and held with varying degrees of power and firmness by several 
nations in several quarters. To examine these in detail and 
weigh their respective values as an element of strategic effect is 
indeed essential, but incompatible with the scope of a single 
magazine article. It must be sufficient to note the eminently 
central position of Malta, the unique position of Gibraltar, and 
the ex-centric situation of Toulon relatively to the great trade 
route. By conformation the Mediterranean has, besides the 
artificial canal—the frailest and most doubtful part of the chain 
—at least three straits of the utmost decisive importance, because 
there is to them no alternative passage by which vessels can 
leave the sea, or move from one part of it to another. The 
Dardanelles, Gibraltar, and the belt of water separating the toe 
of Italy from Cape Bon in Africa, constitute three points of 
transit which cannot be evaded. It is true that in the last the 
situation of the island of Sicily allows vessels to go on its either 
side; but the surrounding conditions are such that it is scarcely 
possible for a fleet to pass undetected by an adversary making 
due use of his scouts. 

Geographically, Great Britain is an intruder in the Mediter- 
ranean. Her presence there at all, in territorial tenure, is 
distinctively military. This is witnessed also by the character 
of her particular possessions. Nowhere does the vital energy of 
sea-power appear more conspicuously, as self-expansive and 
self-dependent. To its historical manifestation is due the acqui- 
sitions which make the strength of her present position ; but, as 
in history, so now, sea-power itself must continue to sustain that 
which it begat. The habitual distribution of the warships of 
the United Kingdom must provide for a decisive predominance 
here, upon occasion arising, over any probable combination of 
enemies. Such provision has to take account not only of the 
total force of hostile divisions within and without the Mediter- 
ranean, but of movements intended to transfer one or more from 
or to that sea from other scenes of operations. Prevention of 
these attempts is a question, not of numbers chiefly, but of posi- 
tion, of stations assigned, of distribution. Predominance, to be 
militarily effectual, means not only an aggregate superiority to 
the enemy united, but ability to frustrate, before accomplishment, 
concentrations which might give him a local superiority any- 
where. This is a question of positions more even than of numbers. 
In the Mediterranean, as the great centre, these two factors must 
receive such mutual adjustment as shall outweigh the combina- 
tion of them on the part of the adversary. Where one is defective 
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the other must be increased. The need is the more emphatic 
when the nation itself is external and distant from the sea, while 
possible antagonists, as Russia and France, are territorially con- 
tiguous; for it can scarcely be expected that the Russian Black 
Sea fleet would not force its way through the Dardanelles upon 
urgent occasion. 

Evidently, too, Japan cannot in the near future contribute 
directly to maintain Great Britain in the Mediterranean. On the 
contrary, the declarations of Russia and France make plain that, 
if war arise, Japan must be supported in the Far East by her ally 
against a coalition, the uncertain element of which is the force 
that France will feel able to spare from her scattered, exposed 
interests. Russia labours under no such distraction ; her single- 
ness of eye is shown by the fact that the more efficient, and by 
far the larger part, of her so-called Baltic fleet is now in the 
waters of China. In numbers and force she has there a sub- 
stantial naval equality with Japan, but under a disadvantage of 
position like that of Great Britain in the Mediterranean, in being 
remote from the centre of her power, imperfectly based, as yet, 
upon local resources, and with home communications by the 
shortest route gravely uncertain. Under these circumstances, 
the decided step she has taken carries the political inference that 
she for the-present means to maintain access to unfrozen water 
in Eastern Asia, preferably to the Mediterranean or the Persian 
Gulf. Having in view local difficulties and antagonistic interests 
elsewhere, this conclusion was probably inevitable; but its evident 
acceptance is notable. 

For some time to come nations distinctively European must 
depend upon the Mediterranean as their principal military route 
to the Far East. In the present condition of the Siberian rail- 
road, Russia shares this common lot, While the other states 
have no land-route whatever, hers is still so imperfect as not to 
constitute a valid substitute. Moreover, whatever resources of 
moderate bulk may be locally accumulated—coal, provisions, 
ammunition, and stores of various kinds —reinforcements of 
vessels, or reliefs to ships disabled by service or in battle can only 
go bysea. Guns beyond a certain calibre are in like case. Every 
consideration emphasises the importance of the Mediterranean. 
To it the Red Sea is simply an annex, the mititary status of 
which will be determined by that of its greater neighbour, quali- 
fied in some measure by the tenure of Egypt and Aden. 

On the farther side of the isthmus the naval operations in 
Eastern seas generally depend for sustained vigour upon contact 
militarily maintained with the Mediterranean, and through that 
with home. In these days of cables, the decisive importance of 
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Malta to India, recognised by Nelson and his contemporaries, is 
affirmed with quadruple force of the sea in which Malta is 
perhaps the most conspicuously important naval position. 
Reinforcements sent by the Cape, whether west or east, can 
always be anticipated at either end of the road by the Power 
which holds the interior line. 

As regards special dispositions for the Eastern seas, embracing 
under that name all from Suez to Japan, the same factors, num- 
bers, and position dictate distribution. To a central position, if 
such there be, must be assigned numbers adequate to immediate 
superiority, in order to control commercial routes, and to operate 
against the enemy whose approximate force and position are 
known. Such assignment keeps in view, necessarily, the possi- 
bilities of receiving reinforcements from the Mediterranean, or 
having to send them to China. Ceylon, for example, if otherwise 
suitable, is nearly midway between Suez and Hong Kong—in 
round numbers, 3000 miles from each. Such a position favours 
a force of battleships as an advanced squadron from the Medi- 
terranean, a provision against an interruption of the canal 
interrupting reinforcements eastward. Position, with its two 
functions of distance and resources ; there is nothing more pro- 
minent than these in Napoleon’s analyses of a military situation. 
Numbers go, as it were, without saying. Where the power was 
his, he multiplied them ; but he always remembered that position 
multiplies spontaneously. He who has but halfway to go does 
double work. This is the privilege of central position. 

The question of the Eastern seas introduces naturally the con- 
sideration of what the great self-governing colonies can do, not 
only for their own immediate security, and that of their trade, 
but for the general fabric of Imperial naval action, in the coherence 
of which they will find far greater assurance than in merely local 
effort.».The prime naval considerations for them are that the 
English Channel Fleet should adequately protect the commerce 
and shores of the British Islands, and that the Mediterranean Fleet 
should ensure uninterrupted transit for trade and for reinforce- 
ments. These effected and maintained, there will be no danger 
to their territory ; and little to their trade except from single 
cruisers, which will have a precarious subsistence as compared 
with their own, based upon large self-supporting political com- 
munities. Australasia, however, can undoubtedly supply a very 
important factor, that will go far to fortify the whole British 
position in the Far East. A continent in itself, with a thriving 
population, and willing apparently to contribute to the general 
naval welfare, let it frame its schemes and base its estimates on 
sound lines, both naval and imperial; naval, by allowing due 
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weight to battle force; imperial, by contemplating the whole, 
and recognising that local safety is not always best found in local 
precaution. There is a military sense, in which it is true that he 
that loses his life shall save it. 

In the Eastern seas, Australia and China mark the extremities 
of two long lines, the junction of which is near India ; let us say, 
for sake of specificness, Ceylon. They are offshoots of one 
branch, the root of which under present conditions is the English 
Channel, and the trunk the Mediterranean. Now it is the nature 
of extremities to be exposed. To this our feet, hands, and ears 
bear witness, as does the military aphorism about salients ; but 
while local protection has its value in these several cases, the 
general vigour and sustenance of the organism as a whole is the 
truer dependence. To apply this simile: it appears to me that 
the waters from Suez eastward should be regarded as a military 
whole, vitally connected with the system to the westward, but 
liable to temporary interruption at the Canal, against which pre- 
caution must be had. This recognises at once the usual depend- 
ence upon the Channel and the Mediterranean, and the coincident 
necessity of providing for independent existence on emergency. 
In the nature of things there must be a big detachment east of 
Suez; the chance of its being momentarily cut off there is not so 
bad as its being stalled on the other side, dependent on the Cape 
route to reach the scene. But for the same reason that the 
Mediterranean and Malta are strategically eminent, because 
central (as is likewise the Channel with reference to the North 
Sea and Atlantic), it is not China, nor yet Australia, that is by 
position the permanent strategic centre of the Eastern seas, but 
rather a point which, approximately equidistant from both, is also 
equidistant from the Mediterranean and the East. Permanent, I 
say; not as ignoring that the force which there finds its centre 
may have to remove, and long to remain, at one extremity or 
another of the many radii thence issuing, because there it is best 
placed to move in the shortest time in any one of the several 
directions. That from the same centre it best protects the general 
commercial interests is evident from an examination of the maps 
and of commercial returns. 

Whether the essential unity of scope in naval action east of 
Suez should receive recognition by embracing Australia, China, 
and India under one general command, with local subordinates, 
is a question administrative as well as strategic. It has been done, 
I believe, by the French. As military policy it has a good side ; 
for commanders previously independent do not always accept 
ungrudgingly the intrusion of a superior because of emergency 
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of war. Military sensitiveness cannot prudently be left out of 
calculations. There would be benefit also in emphasising in 
public consciousness the essential unity of military considerations, 
which should dominate the dispositions of the fleet. Non-pro- 
fessional—and even military—minds need the habit of regarding 
local and general interests in their true relations and proportions. 
Unless such correct appreciation exist, it is hard to silence the 
clamour for a simple local security, which is apparent but not 
real, because founded on a subdivision and dissemination of force 
essentially contrary to sound military principle. What Australasia 
needs is not her petty fraction of the Imperial navy, a squadron 
assigned to her in perpetual presence, but an organisation of 
naval force which constitutes a firm grasp of the universal naval 
situation. Thus danger is kept remote; but, if it should approach, 
there is ensured within reaching distance an adequate force to 
repel it betimes. There may, however, be fairly demanded the 
guarantee for the fleet’s action, in a development of local dock- 
yard facilities and other resources that shall ensure its maintenance 
in full efficiency if it have to come. 

In this essential principle other colonies should acquiesce. 
Space does not permit the development of its special application 
to each. The essence of the matter is that local security does 
not necessarily, nor usually, depend upon the constant local 
presence of a protector, ship, or squadron, but upon general 
dispositions. As was said to and of Rodney, “ Unless men take 
the great line, as you do,and consider the King’s whole dominions 
as under their care, the enemy must find us unprepared some- 
where. It is impossible to have a superior fleet in every part.” 
It is impossible ; and it is unnecessary, granting the aggregate 
superiority at which Great Britain now aims. In the question of 
the disposition of force, the recognition of the central positions, 
of interior lines—which means, briefly, shorter lines—and pro- 
vision of abundant local dockyard equipment in its widest sense, 
furnish the broad outline, the skeleton of the arrangement. It is, 
so to say, the qualitative result of the analysis which underlies the 
whole calculation. Add to it the quantitative estimate of the 
interests at stake, the dangers at hand, the advantages of position, 
in the several quarters, and you reach the assignment of numbers, 
which shall make the dry bones live with all the energy of flesh 
and blood in a healthy body ; where each member is supported, 
not by a local congestion of vitality, but by the vigour of the 
central organs which circulate nourishment to each in proportion 
to its needs, 

A. T. MAHAN. 


THE FOOD OF THE LOWER DECK 
AND A MESSAGE FROM KIEL 


The recommendations of the Committee on Navy 
Rations have been adopted, but the new system 
cannot be introduced simultaneously on all stations 
till the necessary reserve stocks have been created. 
It will commence during the year 1903, but the 
exact date cannot be notified until next year. 
Lorp SELBORNE, 
February 10, 1902. 


THIS paragraph extracted from the Statement of the First 
Lord of the Admiralty explanatory of the Naval Estimates 
1902-3, has increased the swearing habit on the lower deck. 
Growls from the lower deck, even on the subject of rations, 
are not always reasonable. A Service yarn tells of a petty 
officer who was asked whether the quantity of the provisions 
served out to the crew was complained of ? “No, sir, there 
is enough of it, such as it is.” His questioner, thinking that he 
had got hold of the real grievance, said: “It is the quality then 
that is complained of ?” “No, sir,” he said, “it is good enough, 
what there is of it.” That this anecdote fairly represents the 
official view of the case is shown by the fact that the Cabinet and 
the Treasury have not sanctioned the long delayed reform in the 
diet of our fleet men. From investigations I have been able to 
make on the subject of lower deck rations the conclusion is 
irresistible that the men have a real grievance; that that griev- 
ance has been accumulating for many years ; and that its justice 
having been formally established by the recommendations of the 
Committee presided over by Vice-Admiral Ernest Rice, adopted 
by the Admiralty, and then ignored by the Treasury, there is no 
other way to get the required improvement than to appeal to 
public opinion, 

In the letter of the Admiralty addressed to Vice-Admiral 
Ernest Rice instructing him and his colleagues to investigate the 
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general question of victualling, the Committee was enjoined not 
to touch the question of “ savings,” or the question of abolishing 
canteens, or of placing their management directly under Govern- 
ment, as My Lords are satisfied that their existence on board ship 
conduced greatly to the comfort of the men, and that the present 
system, if properly administered, was a sound one. 

Like everything proceeding from the Sea Lords of the Admi- 
ralty the instructions to Vice-Admiral Rice were practical and 
common sense. The Committee were desired to inquire into 
the sufficiency of the present ration. The ration was pro- 
nounced insufficient. They were desired to inquire into the 
question of mealhours. It was recommended that there should 
be five recognised meal hours instead of three, as at present, and 
that the time allowed for these five meals should be three hours 
thirty-five minutes instead of two hours thirty minutes allowed 
for the three meals at present. Under the present system no 
food is served out by the State to the British bluejacket after 
4.15 P.M. If he feels hungry between 4.45 P.M. and his cocoa 
time next morning he is compelled to buy what he wants at the 
canteen, and stint his wife or himself of other things. 

The Committee were further requested to direct their attention 
to the price paid for “savings” as compared with the cost of the 
articles. The Committee recommended that the price paid for 
“savings” should remain unaltered, and that if at any time 
revision should be decided upon, the “savings” prices should be 
calculated on a basis of three-quarters of the average cost price 
of each article. At the present time the Treasury makes a turn 
of profit out of the bluejacket by paying him less for the articles 
he does not consume than they actually cost the taxpayer. 

It is needless to say that both the instructions of the Admiralty 
and the recommendations of the Victualling Committee were 
made subject to the manner in which the fleet would be affected 
in time of war. 

Having regard to the fact that the First Lord of the Admiralty 
has virtually promised to remedy the men’s grievances on some 
unnamed date next year it may seem unnecessary to raise a plea 
for granting to the British bluejacket better rations during the 
Coronation year. Boer burghers are to be set up in their farms. 
Enemies’ wives and families have been fed on the fat of the land. 
Prisoners are to be pardoned. The soldiers have had their pay 
increased. Workhouse infirmary patients and the paupers on 
the D2 diet are better fed than they were ever fed before. Only 
Jack at sea in the Silent Navy is left to munch the dry remainder 
biscuit, 
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Official apologists will condemn agitation for better food for 
the seamen. Officials never lack apologists. It is more profitable 
in this country to support officials than to tilt at injustice. The 
British people assembled to witness the coronation of Edward 
VII. will not object, however, to hear the case for the fleet men, 
and to consider whether right should not be done in 1902. 

It is a fact that of the many mutinies that have taken place in 
the British Navy the large majority have arisen from officials 
neglecting the just complaints of the men in regard to food. 
This is precisely what is being done to-day. It is true that the 
men are better fed to-day than in Nelson’s time, just as they were 
better fed in Nelson’s time than during the troubles with which 
Elizabeth’s admirals had to deal in respect to the food and beer 
of the crews of the ships that took part in the defeat of Medina 
Sidonia. 

What rankles with the men of the lower deck is the fact that 
while the standard of comfort on shore, in the army, and among 
the working classes generally has gone steadily up, the nation has 
made no corresponding recognition of that fact in dealing with 
the 122,500 men who man the fleet—our one indispensable in- 
stitution. 

The subject of food is not easy to discuss. If one speaks of 
good cookery with feeling and interest one is dubbed a sensualist. 
If one speaks for others the charge is made that pampering “ the 
lower classes” is a demagogue’s trick. On the other hand, it is 
idle to ignore that good food well cooked even among educated 
people contributes far more to the pleasures of life than most of 
us care to admit. The money that is spent on good food by rich 
men indicates the opinions really held on the subject. Caviare 
from the Volga, asparagus from Toulouse or Argenteuil, canvas- 
back duck from the Chesapeake, cocoanut cabbage from Ceylon, 
prime cuts of Scotch beef, the productions of Frédéric of 
the Tour D’Argent on the Quai de la Tourelle and his list of 
creations are subjects which excite interest in the mind of every 
healthy Briton whatever his origin or culture, when he has been 
without food for six hours, 

Life on board a battleship with 700 or 800 men under the iron 
system of necessary discipline is hard to bear at the best of times. 
On board a small ship or a destroyer it is intolerable in bad 
weather and detestable always. The pleasures of existence 
are few. Perhaps the chief of them is the hope that comes of 
the knowledge of good work well done. The second is food. 
The natural consequence of full employment and a healthy life, 
for the most part in the open air, is that food necessarily occupies 
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even more of a man’s thoughts at sea than at home. Thereason 
for this is plain. The niggardliness of the State prevents the 
bluejacket or the stoker from sending his wages home to his wife. 
A good portion of them have to be spent on food. The result 
is sometimes tragedy. When a good-looking young woman, 
separated from her husband by thousands of miles for months at 
a time, does not receive enough to keep body and soul together, 
all know what may happen? There is no finer body of women 
in England than the bluejackets’ wives, but the niggardliness of 
the State obliges the men of the fleet to stint them. This aspect 
of the case cannot be discussed in Parliament or the Press. 
But it is true, and the public is responsible for the shame of it. 

The following is a list of actual messes on battleships with the 
amount spent by each man out of his private resources on food : 
In mess No. 1 twelve seamen spent 15s. 6d.a month, or 63d. a 
day out of their small wages, besides the savings paid for by the 
Admiralty ; ina second mess of fifteen mechanics each man spent 
19s. 3d., or 8d. a day; in a third mess of eleven stokers each man 
spent £1 os. 2d., or 84d. a day; in a fourth mess of sixteen stokers 
each man spent 18s. 11d., or 8d. a day; in a sixth mess of twelve 
petty officers each man spent 12s., or 5d. a day. 

It will thus be seen that if these figures are typical of the 
average expenditure on food in the navy the grant of £187,000 
a year is barely sufficient to remedy the grievance. From the 
figures above given it is clear that the private outlay of the sea- 
man, stoker, and marine is not less than 6d.a day, and it does 
not seem that this aspect of the problem has been taken into 
consideration by the Rations Committee. Surely every possible 
influence should be brought to bear on Parliament and on public 
opinion to increase the amount due from the country to the navy 
for the levelling up and improving of its rations. 

Although the Admiralty instructed Admiral Rice’s Committee 
to the effect that they were not prepared to consider the question 
either of the abolition of the canteens or of placing their manage- 
ment directly under the Government, the fact of the matter is that 
the naval canteen system requires overhauling, and that the blue- 
jacket might be better served if system and forethought were 
placed at his service as is the case in other navies. Under the 
existing system bribery and corruption are more than hinted at. 
Most readers who take interest in naval subjects will remember 
the recent case of the Circe’s canteen when a distinguished 
rising young officer was recently brought to trial and dismissed 
his ship. There is no doubt that the irregularities committed 
in the management of the Circe’s canteen are by no means 
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restricted to that vessel. There was no charge of dishonesty 
brought against the lieutenant-commander of that vessel, but 
the regulations for the management of canteens, as laid down 
by the Admiralty, were ignored. 

The effect produced on the minds of the men of the lower 
deck by the revelations of the Circe trial was to increase the dis- 
content which is general throughout the Service in consequence 
of the failure to carry into effect the recommendations of Admiral 
Rice’s admirable committee. The system that makes bribery 
and corruption possible has many weak points. The Maltese 
bumboatmen attempt to corrupt the petty officers of a ship in 
order to enable them to fleece the rest of the ship’s company. 
Here is a letter from a petty officer in a ship attached to the 
Mediterranean Fleet, in which he says, referring to the cost of 
food, that the amount spent by each man in the ship is 16s. 6d. 
“This,” he says, “is fairly heavy. We are not growing boys 
either, most of us have three badges, but it is not myself that 
feels it most but the married men.” The married man hampered 
with heavy mess bills is unable to send sufficient money to his 
wife. The young wife struggles against poverty; temptation 
surrounds her. It is needless to dwell on this aspect of the case, 
but naval men know the reality and the justice of this indict- 
ment against the Treasury. 

That there are well managed canteens is shown by the balance 
sheet of H.M.S. Excellent, Whale Island. For the year ending 
December 31, 1901, the Whale Island canteen turned over 
nearly £12,000 and made a profit of £2031 4s. 3d. This profit 
was spent as follows : 


£ s. a. c & & 


Discount to messes (1s. in the £ on mess bills) . — os 3972 13 0 
Mess traps supplied to — guardroom, tipnor, 
and boats . , ‘ , ‘ ‘ — oe 2013 8 
India-rubber mats for bath rooms . ‘ — ‘en 616 o 
Billiard necessaries, including repairs to viliten 
and percentage to dockyard . . ° -— oo 4412 2 
Daily and weekly papers for recreation-room nil 
sick bay . : ‘ . — ws 99 9 1 
Sports, annual, Whale iden’, oilindi, &e. ? ; == “<. 56-57 4 
» cricket, and requisites ‘ — on 4 6 
» football ,, in (including £ 12 1 i 6d. 
challenge cup) . . . . ‘ = ws» Gf 9 20 


United Service recreation-ground and ements , — ss 20° oO 
Photos, football and shooting teams. ‘ ‘ —- ne ss 
Washing towels for lavatories in men’s blocks . — oo. 35 7 
9 
4 


»  pillow-cases for men’s bedsin blocks . — ww a 
Groundsman on lawn for overtime ‘ ‘ . ~- — 


Clay pipes, issued free .  . oe le 
Christmas gift (to messes, £52 Is. ok +. * 
Marching team, training and pair of boots each 

Entertainments in canteen . . , 
Conveyance of rifle teams to Browndown, en- 


trance fees, &c. ‘i ; ‘ P 
Refreshments to rifle teams . js ‘ . 
Framing and repairs to pictures . . ° 
Re-gilding picture frames , ° ‘ ° 
Musician playing in canteen . . . . 


Piano, tuning and repairs , 
M.A.A., 5s. monthly for envweting men’s corre- 
spondence. . : . 
Postmen, 5s., mostly ioe wear and tear of boots 

Postmen, waterproofs 

Chief gunner, £3 monthly, fodder ter edna, he. 
Refreshments to band and men on duty . 
Pies, &c., for London and Windsor guards . 
Disinfectants for urinals in men’s blocks ° 


Overcoats, footbridge guards . : ‘ . 
Wages to canteen staff (six in number) . 
Wet canteen, glasses, drainers, &c. ° 


Dry canteen, butter-paper, paper bags, &e. . 
Large Milner safe for canteen , . 
Chartered accountant for quarterly audit of 


canteen accounts. ° . . : . 
Paint and repair of garden seats for blocks . 
Insurance of cricket pavilion . ‘ ° ° ‘ 
Half telephone fee . : . . ‘ . . 
Repairs to mangles . . ‘ : ‘ : 
Wreaths for funerals . . . . 


Draping pictures, her Majesty Queen Victoria . 

Cab to bank with canteen money . . ° 

Printing for canteen, sick-bay, ship’s steward, 
police, and clothing gunner . ‘ ° ° 


SUBSCRIPTIONS AND DONATIONS. 


Daring Fund . 
Cobra Fund ., ‘ . 
C. Knight, P.O.L., tenalihed Gene of nent ‘ 
P. McGlaslan, invalided, since D.D. ‘ . 
Mrs. Litton, widow of S. S. Litton, D.D. . 
Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Families Association 
(Princess of Wales’ special appeal) 
Hospital Saturday Fund, Portsmouth . ; - 
Entertainment on Trafalgar, Seamen and Marines’ 
Orphan Children = . 
Trafalgar Day, Orphan Home Pond fer an ‘ 
” ” ” Igor ° 
Royal Seamen and Marines’ Orphan Home 
(annual subscription) . 
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£ s. da. ff « & 


Queen Victoria Memorial Fund . : : » 1010 0 ow. _ 


Association for Nursing Sick Poor , ; <P OO ee eo 
ee 269 7 Oo 
Total 5 - £2031 4 3 
mee 


In badly managed canteens the profits are little or none. In 
a large {battleship the annual turn over is little less than the 
canteen turn over of Whale Island. A very large number of the 
items sold in the canteen are sold by the pen’north. A pound of 
butter sold in pen’norths realises 1s. 8d., whereas if soid by the 
pound it would fetch 1s.and 1s.2d. The butter is greatly inferior 
to the German naval butter. It is the view of many of the men 
that the appointment of a committee under present conditions 
is a farce, since no matter what irregularities take place they are 
afraid to speak. Disrespect to a superior officer is a naval crime. 
The expression of dissatisfaction with existing arrangements 
easily runs into disrespect. Here is an extract from a letter 
in which the writer declares that things in the canteen in his 
ship are very unsatisfactory : 

“The committee have discussed it, but the commander sent 
for ——, P.O., 2nd class, and told him that he had heard that he 
(the P.O.) was the ringleader, and if he wished to keep out of 
trouble he would have to be very careful.” 

This, of course, is an ex parte statement of a man who may be 
grumbling without a cause; but the point I wish to make is that 
the committee of petty officers and men who are supposed to 
be responsible for preventing irregularities are not so successful, 
nor is the system so satisfactory, as is commonly believed. 

I have been enabled to obtain the prices, now ruling in the 
canteens, of fifteen articles in nineteen ships. The ships belong 
to the Channel Squadron, the Mediterranean Fleet, and the China 
Squadron. , 

The want of uniformity in price is shown by the following 
analysis of the table on pp. 727-728: Out of eighteen ships the price 
of bacon is uniform, being 8d. per Ib., on fifteen ships, but rising 
to gd. on two, and falling to 7d. on one; in nineteen ships 
cheese is uniformly 8d. per lb.; in eighteen ships butter aver- 
ages Is. 2d. per lb., but rises to 1s. 7d. on one ship, 1s. 3d. on 
two ships, 1s. 4d. on two ships, while it falls to 1s. 1d. on four 
ships, and to 1s. on four ships ; in fifteen ships brawn is 6d. per 
lb. on three ships, 64d. on one ship, 7d. on three ships, and 8d, 
on eight ships; in thirteen ships bread is fairly equal, averaging 
from 2d, to 23d. a loaf; in ten ships biscuits are fairly equal, 4d. 
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and 43d. per |b.; in fifteen ships currants vary considerably, being 
as low as 2d. per lb. on one ship, 2}d. on three ships, 3d. on one 
ship, rising to 4d. on one ship, 5d. on four ships, 53d. on one ship, 
and 6d. on three ships ; flour averages from 14d. to 24d. per Ib. ; 
jam is fairly equal, 6d. per Ib. being the usual price ; raisins, like 
currants, show great variation, from 2}d. per lb. to 6d. per lb. 
Tea also varies very much. Out of sixteen ships three pay Is. 
per lb., two 1s. 2d., three 1s. 3d., one 1s. 3}d., two 1s. 4d., three 
1s. 6d., two 1s. 8d.; sugar on seventeen ships is uniformly 23d. 
per lb., except 2d. on one and 3d. on another ; tapioca is from 
24d. to 4d. per Ib. 

This may seem a small matter to landsmen, but it is hard 
for Jack on the Majestic to be paying more for his butter than 
Bill on the Magnificent. 

The following are extracts from a dozen letters on the subject 
of canteens written by men who naturally do not wish their 
identity to be known : 


(1) It will interest you... to know how the canteen is managed on 
Whale Island. I will begin by telling you the difference of amounts taken 
in two years under the former management and two years of the present. In 
1897 and 1898 the total receipts for articles sold were £11,976 7s. o}d. In 
1900 and 1901 the total receipts were £22,490 14s. 13d. leaving an increase of 
£10,514 7s. 13d. The figures themselves will give you an idea whether this 
canteen is proving satisfactory, and in addition to that here is another 
difference of amounts paid to messes out of canteen profits, not inclusive with 
the large amounts. 1896 and 1897 total £175 8s. od. and in 1900 and 1901 
£699 9s. 6d., leaving an increase of £524 1s. 6d.; not bad was it? I was one 
of the poor unfortunates who happened to be up the island by the former 
management, and I am safe in saying that it is with very great pleasure that 
bluejackets return to the island and get their wants supplied, and have every- 
thing up to date, the same as we get it now. 


(2) I must honestly say that if the canteens were fairer to broadside messes 
the P.O.s would not get 1s. in the £ discount while the others only get 6d. 
I know this for a fact, as I have been caterer in 1st class P.O’s mess for 
eighteen months, and we used to get fruit gratis, but that was too open, so 
they stopped that for a rolb. ham every month; also cleaning gear, paste, 
emery, brick, soda, soap, besides numerous other things. These were, of 
course, a bribe to keep the P.O.s from complaining. 


(3) I think it time something was done for the lower deck as regards food. 
There is not much fault to find in the canteens run by Maltese bumboatmen, 
for I have not long left the Channel Fleet, and although the canteens there 
are run by the ship’s company we have just the same of the profits now as 
then. Whenever a ship goes into port the Maltese bumboatmen go ashore 
immediately to get fresh bread if possible, but a canteen run by the ship’s 
company would be far behind. But why should there be canteens for the 
lower deck to go to when they pipe breakfast or supper? All we have to pay 
for extras should be made up by giving us more money. This is an excuse 
for not supplying the lower deck with extras—that there is not enough stowage; 
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but a captain on a ship up here allows plenty of room for a Maltese bum- 
boatman to stow enough gear to last a two months cruise, and what fleet 
does more than twelve days at sea unless taking passage? What I and my 
messmates paid towards canteen bill last month was 16s. 2d. 


(4) In home waters and get Maltese supplies! Prices rather high compared 
with those on shore. A private firm has been running thecanteen. We have 
constantly been changing from one to another. Now run by V. Borda and 
Son of Malta. Ifour own people have another try next month the prices will 
go up again. 


(5) This canteen is a private one, owned by a Mr. of . The 
average mess billis £14, but they run up to £20. The ship’s company is 
compelled to deal from the canteen. The tea tasts mildewy. For fresh 
butter the canteen price 1s. 7d. per Ib.; on shore 1s. Salt butter at 1s. 4d. is 
very bad. 


(6) Flouris very bad. Breadonedayoldissour. Sugar nearly always wet, 
and though sold in canteen comes from the ship’s stores. Baking and egg 
powder perished. Cannot be sold anywhere else, but does very well for 
sailors, The socks are only good to look at. Everything that is sold by the 
Ib, is 12 ozs. to the lb. 


(7) As regards quality the articles kept by the canteen are not to be grumbled 
at, but the prices are a little bit stretched. Once the matter is taken up by 
the. public so that they can see exactly how men in the navy are swindled 
there might be an alteration made. 


(8) I think the Service could very well manage to bake and supply bread to 
their ship’s companies. We have only the allotted space inthis ship, and our 
ship’s cooking staff manages to do the making and baking and supply nearly 
all messes in the ship. Of course they have to work very hard, and its for 
their own interests ina way. The tinned stuffis good. Fruit is dear. 


(9) On April 6 we had the army and navy canteen sprung on us; before this 
we had a ship’s canteen. Not a man on the mess deck was asked whether 
we wanted it or not. The bills have been paid this month. No discount has 
been given, and the prices are higher and goods inferior. The tea we can’t 
drink, and it is 2d. dearer than the other. We did get a dividend out of our 
own canteen sometimes. The servers in this canteen are only paid six days 
a week, so they wouldn’t open Sundays. We were determined to know why, 
so now they are to open half an hour for each meal. We left Portsmouth 
last Thursday. On Friday we were on biscuit, and in harbour, too. We 
didn’t have that with our own canteen. When canteens are run by a private 
firm it is not usual for discount to be paid. 


(10) The canteen is conducted by a committee appointed every quarter by 
the ship’s company. Stock is taken every month and the account open for 
inspection every quarter. The canteen stands at present on a very good foot- 
ing. There is about £25 to its credit. It contributes to the Employment 
Agency fund every year; to the Cobra disaster fund some time ago; to the 
National Lifeboat Association fund; and £5 a year is put aside in case of an 
accident occurring to any one in the ship. Every quarter they pay 5 per 
cent. discount on the canteen bills. I may add that the canteen hold its firm 
footing from a lemonade machine we have got. Every day there are, at least, 
eight dozen bottles of lemonade and soda-water sold at 1d. each. As the 
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machine paid for itself in about three months the money realised by it now 
is very nearly clear profit. That also accounts for the cheapness of the other 
articles sold, which I know are cheap when compared with prices of some 
articles on other ships on this station. There is no fault to find with the 
canteen. The articles sold are of the very best. The way it is conducted 
reflects credit on all connected with it. It is a God-send to us in the Persian 
Gulf, where the meat is of the poorest quality and vegetables unheard of. 


(11) The ham, bacon, and cheese is all Californian, not of the best, and can 
be got much cheaper inthe market onshore. The butter is like margarine, and 
the lard is hardly fit for cooking purposes. The only time we get anything 
from the canteen is at Christmas, when we get 1 lb. of ham, 1 pint of beer, and 
one pound of cake per man, and plates, basins, and table-cloths for the mess. 


(12) We have one or two liitle grievances hereon board re the canteen. One 
of them happened just after leaving Hong Kong. Last February we went to 
Mirs Bay, and only away from Hong Kong three days, and we could not get 
any sugar from the canteen; and as we were at sea for a few days we did not 
get any until we got into harbour at Amoy, and then we had to get it from 
the bumboat. They had tons in the ship, but would not get it up while we 
were at sea. . . . I cannot say much against the prices. The worst of it is 
the prices alter during the month, as I believe they try to work the prices 
with the bumboat prices. That means that sometimes after the men have 
paid their private bill, when you get your canteen bill you see that the prices 
are different and you have to alter your bill again. There are three prices 
to our butter, 55, 60 and 75 cents a tin, and the first two not very good at that. 
We had to send about 300 tins back to Hong Kong. It was not eatable. 


These letters will interest the public, but they must be accepted 
with a grain of salt. The first lieutenant, who is usually the 
president of the canteen, is obliged to devote hours of his 
scanty leisure to the management of a maritime grocer’s shop. 
He not only receives no thanks, but nothing is commoner, so 
incurably suspicious are our seamen, than that he should be 
charged with corruption. Ifa first lieutenant has a new uniform 
coat men will whisper that it is derived out of the canteen profits. 
Imputations of this kind are as numerous as they are absurd. 
Still our naval officers go on pegging away for the men’s good, 
indifferent to calumny or trouble. There is no more disagree- 
able part of a naval officer’s duty than the management of the 
canteen, and it is high time that the whole question of food in 
the navy were reconsidered. There is no longer the slightest 
advantage in keeping a six months supply of food on board 
when ships must necessarily go into port every few days. The 
space occupied by superfluous stores could be used for bakeries, 
larger galleys, and better appliances of all kinds. There is no 
necessity to pamper the men. A sufficiency of well cooked 
plain good food equal to their necessities is given to the blue- 
jackets in the German, American, and French navies. Why 
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should men be required to spend 16s. 6d. a month to make up 
for the deficiencies of the State? Generosity to the Boers 
is good. Sordid and stingy Treasury savings at the cost of the 
fleet that alone enabled England to win the Boer War are simply 
silly. It is a national duty to mark the Coronation year by 
supporting the Lords of the Admiralty against the parsimony 
of the Exchequer. Why should our men not be allowed to 
smoke as freely as in the German Navy? As a Coronation boon 
the effect wou] d be to popularise the service. 


A MESSAGE FROM KIEL. 


Last month’s National Review reached me at Kiel. I read 
the article by Ignotus protesting against the visit of Prince 
Henry’s Squadron to Bantry Bay and Lough Swilly while 
a guest on board one of the German battleships then anchored 
in Kiel roads. Sir Rowland Blennerhassett’s interesting Pan- 
German article was carefully read in the captain’s cabin. The 
captain’s private papers were lying about. I was often left 
alone, such is the trust reposed in an Englishman. As the guest 
of the captain of the Kaiser Wilhelm II. 1 experienced the same 
frank confidence which has on more than one occasion been my 
good fortune to receive at the hands of British naval officers. 
My presence on board was the result of arespectful request to the 
Kaiser to permit me to study German naval rations at Kiel. His 
Majesty communicated my request to Admiral Prince Henry of 
Prussia in command ef the First Squadron, who was good enough 
to make every arrangement to satisfy my curiosity, and to gratify 
my desire to strengthen the British Fleet by securing improved 
rations and better cooking for the messes of the lower deck. The 
able article of Ignotus does not seem to contain the last word 
that should be said on British hospitality to the German Fleet. 

Having enjoyed opportunities of intercourse with some of the 
leaders of Germany, it is only fair to say that from the Kaiser to 
the junior lieutenants every one took kindly interest in my 
mission. German naval officers of high rank put themselves to 
great trouble in order to enable me to get at and understand the 
facts about German naval rations. Obedience to the Emperor's 
instructions would, of course, account for the supply of informa- 
tion, but it did not explain the kindly spirit in which I was re- 
ceived by high and low. The’ generous confidence extended to 
me was attributable solely to the respect with which the Royal 
Navy is regarded by the Head of the House of Hohenzollern and 
by the officers and men of the German Navy. The Kaiser’s view 
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of the King of England’s fleet is shared by German naval officers. 
This was proved by the trouble they took to supply facts regard- 
ing rations. One and all heartily seconded the attempt to obtain 
facts relating to the effort to get our sailors better food. The 
mere fact that they believed that they could do something in- 
directly for the men of the British Navy seemed to give them 
pleasure. This spirit of respect and comradeship between the 
British and German Navies is that which ought to exist between 
the nations. But it does not. Faults are on both sides, but as 
the Old Man in Macbeth says : 


God’s benison go with you; and with those 
That would make good of bad, and friends of foes. 


I owe it to my German hosts to try and present what I under- 
stand to be their view of the situation. 

Good relations between England and Germany are on the 
wane. The kinship of the reigning Houses, it is true, seals and 
sanctions the understanding which exists between the two Foreign 
Offices. The people of England, however, are at last awaking 
to the fact that the bulk of the people and press of Germany 
are hostile to them. From the German standpoint this partial 
awakening of the British public from complacent and self-satisfied 
repose is regarded with the keenest interest. When peace was 
announced I was in Berlin. The effect on the German public 
was that of a sudden shock. Men said, “ England has her hands 
free.” Men thought, “ Now that she has dealt with the Boers 
she may deal with Germany.” The articles of Sir Rowland 
Blennerhassett and Ignotus attracted wide attention. The Daily 
Mail's reprint of the map of Der Grossdeutsche Bund of 1950 
showed that the English masses are beginning to interest them- 
selves in German ambitions. I obtained the back numbers of 
Ulk, Simplicissimus, and Kladderadatsch. To describe the en- 
venomed filth of these journals is impossible. Not content with 
defiling the sacred memory of our beloved Queen Victoria they 
habitually depict our strenuous and most self-sacrificing King in 
a guise that makes one’s blood boil. 

Recollections of the German telegram to Kruger, of German 
aid to the Boers, of the wild exultation of all Germany after our 
defeats, of the cavalier language of Minister Von Bilow, and the 
enormous growth of the German Navy crowd the memory and 
emphasise the anti-English lessons of the German press. How 
is it possible that the Germans and the English can be friendly 
after such exhibitions of ill-feeling. Only by both the English 
and the Germans examining the situation from the other’s stand- 
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point can either understand the opposite view. The main 
points at issue are as follows : 


PRO-BOERISM. 


In 1864 Prussia and Austria were at war with Denmark. 
British sympathies with the Danes were then expressed as openly 
as German sympathies with the Boers are expressed to-day. 
Only read the debates in the House of Lords on April 9, 1864, 
and in the Commons on June 27 in the same year, and then 
reflect whether responsible Germans have said anything worse 
about the merits of the Boer War than was then said about their 
treatment of the Danes. England first encouraged Denmark 
and then failed to help her in her need, just as Germany first 
encouraged the Boers and then retreated from fulfilling her tacit 
obligations, Germans have long memories. They cannot under- 
stand where England’s schwéirmerei for the Danes in 1864 differs 
in essence from German Pro-Boerism in 1902. Germans, more- 
over, have a larger material interest in South Africa than the 
English ever possessed in Denmark. 

There is no reason to doubt that a sharp difference of opinion 
on the subject of England’s action in the Boer War divides 
members of the reigning House and prominent representatives of 
German Anglophobe opinion. No description of these conver- 
sations has reached the public, but it is not altogether impossible 
that the English view of the situation has been presented and 
repeatedly driven home by references to German action at 
Kiao Chau. In these hypothetical conversations Anglophobe 
Germans may have repeated the current belief that England’s 
action in South Africa was solely dictated by the lust for gold 
and diamonds. 

“Suppose that it be admitted,” replied his questioner, “ what 
was the operative cause of the German seizure of Kiao Chau and 
the expenditure of millions of marks which has since been in- 
curred in holding that coaling station ?” 

“ Humanity, pure humanity !” 

“What ?” rejoined the defender of the British position, “ has 
Germany spent millions of marks in .Kiao Chau for humanity 
while Britain has resisted the Boer invasion of Natal for the love 
of gold and diamonds ?” 

No answer can have been forthcoming to this question. 
Certain it is that new Kght is breaking in upon Germany, and that 
it rests largely with’Englishmen whether or not a clearer under- 
standing of the situation shall not lead to better relations with our 
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Teuton cousins, who, after all, are more like the English than. 
any nation in Europe. 


THE KRUGER TELEGRAM. 


Many Germans look upon the Kaiser’s telegram as most 
Englishmen regard the Jameson Raid—as the result of an impulse. 
The Raid, moreover, though half.condoned by the Times, sung by 
the Poet Laureate, and toasted in the music-halls, was more clearly 
understood in Germany than in England. No sane Englishman 
now fails to perceive that the Raid struck a heavier blow against 
his country’s good name than the mere loss of a pitched battle. 
Ruling Germans, who study history and read English, know that 
we hold India with 73,000 white troops only because the 300 
millions of inhabitants repose faith in our word. The Raid in- 
creased our risks by lowering our reputation, not only in Africa 
but in India. Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Rhodes were partners in 
the same enterprise. What Mr. Gladstone began in 1880 Mr. 
Rhodes completed in 1896. Mr. Gladstone undermined the 
edifice of Boer respect for England. The Raiders destroyed it. 
Lord Kitchener’s services were required to recover Boer respect 
and to wipe out the memories both of Majuba and the Raid. 
German respect for England dwindled after the Raid. After 
Magersfontein and Colenso it disappeared. The Kaiser’s telegram 
was impulsive and unfriendly—but in cool blood most English- 
men will admit to-day that the Raid was more injurious to British 
reputation than anything that has happened since the Walcheren 
Expedition, and is, therefore, justly condemned by the friends of 
England. The Raid lowered German opinion of England. The 
Kaiser’s telegram expressed the German view. It is now generally 
admitted that its despatch was a political mistake for Germany, 
especially as the reality of the Kaiser’s personal friendliness for 
Britain is based on evidence too solid to impugn. The Kruger 
telegram destroyed, for the time being, British reliance on the 
Kaiser's goodwill towards us, and yet if the Kaiser were really ill- 
disposed towards Britain not many hours would pass before alk 
Europe would be acquainted with the momentous fact. 


THE ANGLOPHOBE PRESS. 


Among the leaders and rulers of Germany there is not one 
apologist for the execrable indecency which characterises a 
portion of the Anglophobe Press of Germany. Apart from its 
indecency there is stereotyped malignity on the part of many 
Teutonic newspapers. There is, however, reason to believe that 
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a more potent and subtle influence even than German jealousy is 
at work to embitter Anglo-Teuton relations. From three separate 
sources—each of which is entitled to credence—I learn that the 
outlay of large sums of money on the Anglophobe Press of 
Europe is known to the German Government. This expenditure 
is undertaken with the object of bringing about a war between 
England and Germany. I express no opinion on this matter 
—but the authority and standing of two of my informants are 
such that personally I entertain no doubts as to the fact. The third 
is of the highest character. Each of the three separately was 
equally explicit as to the existence of this subterranean agency of 
subsidised ill-will in every country in Europe and in the United 
States of America. The effect of this malign influence cannot be 
precisely determined. But its existence should suggest the 
caution with which both Germans and Englishmen should read 
calumnies against their respective countries appearing in the 
European Press, Still, native German Press Anglophobia is an 
undoubted fact, and if the two countries are to understand each 
other the indecencies and malignant falsehoods of the German 
Press must cease. 

Recriminations between the British and German Press form 
the real obstacle to amicable relations. More Germans are will- 
ing to pay for reading effective calumny or coarse invective than 
for humdrum facts or moderate and restrained comment on 
English affairs. Leading Germans admit that the British Press 
is superior to their own inasmuch as no German can put his 
finger on any instance of resort to pornographic indecency for 
political purposes in a single British newspaper. No English- 
man has attacked the House of Hohenzollern in that way. 
Curiously enough Punch—which the British regard as the per- 
sonification of political sobriety—is considered to be a great 
sinner, On January 18, 1896, a letter was published in Punch 
beginning “ Mein lieber Willy,” signed ‘‘Grandmamma,” and 
containing the following words: “Als du ein ganz kleiner Bube 
warst habe ich Dich oft tiichtig gespankt, and now that you're 
grown up you ought to be spanked too.” 

On February 1, 1896, there were some verses in Punch begin- 
ning : 

Let me see if Wilhelm can 
Be a little gentleman. 


On February 22, 1896, in a poem signed “’Arry” the Kaiser 
was referred to in the following language : 


It’s clear ’e’s no class, that young Sossige. 
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Inexplicable as it may seem to Englishmen, these reflections. 
on the Kaiser are remembered by Germans of the highest culture 
and standing, and they are regarded to a certain extent as a set- 
off against the excesses of the German Press. At the same time 
cultivated Germans freely admit that the British Press has never 
been polluted by the ribaldry which has defiled the Press of the 
Fatherland. It is remarkable, by the way, to observe the respect 
with which British journalistic comment is regarded in Germany, 
and hence the responsibility of British journalism is greatly in- 
creased by the high standing it has attained throughout the 
civilised world. 

It is perhaps for this reason that the political caricatures of Sir 
John Tenniel published during the Danish War continue to rankle 
in the German mind. One of Tenniel’s cartoons of that period 
is of two British seamen talking of a spectacled, obese, beer- 
swilling, “typical” German, and is entitled “Jack on the Crisis.” 
The following legend is inscribed beneath it: “ Blow it, Bill, 
we can’t be expected to fight a lot of lubberly swabs like him. 
We will kick him if that will do.” 

Another cartoon depicts Prussia and Austria fingering bags of 
money and is entitled “ Brigands dividing Spoil.” 

England has since discovered that Prussia’s action in 1864 was 
inspired by the instinct of self-preservation. It is probable that 
the Germans are already awaking to the fact that England’s policy 
in South Africa is prescribed by inexorable destiny. 

During the visit of the Squadron of Prince Henry of Prussia 
to the Irish ports the only unfavourable or discourteous comment 
proceeded from a British journal which was the property of a 
German capitalist of Hebrew extraction. It is remarkable that 
much of the Press Anglophobia of Germany and the anti-Teutonic 
feeling in England finds expression through the enterprise of 
those who are neither Germans nor English. With the signifi- 
cance of this fact the leaders of Germany are better acquainted 
than the rulers of Britain. The whole of the news-distributing 
agencies of Europe are controlled by men who have proved them- 
selves unfriendly to British interests and who are not regarded 
as good citizens in Germany. It may be fairly inferred from all 
this that the Kaiser’s attitude towards Britain is that of his 
ancestor who allowed his people to write what they liked so long 
as they allowed him to do what he liked. 
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THE GERMAN NAVY. 


Ignotus, whose authority in these matters is unquestioned, 
clearly holds that the German Navy is a menace to Great Britain, 
and that the visit of Prince Henry’s squadron to the Irish ports 
“was a strategical and diplomatic mistake. Still, there are grounds 
for believing that the British Government acted with wisdom in 
extending the hospitality of the Irish ports to the German Navy 
in tine of peace. 

The first point to be noted is that the German Navy exists, that 
it is growing, and that practice at sea is a necessity of its exist- 
ence. If the German Navy is really intended as a menace to the 
British Empire this would seem a reason for declaring war rather 
than for churlish refusal of hospitality. ‘The visit of a foreign 
fleet to British ports is the result of previous diplomatic negotia- 
tions. The Admiral of the foreign squadron communicates 
with the Minister of Marine. The Minister of Marine, having 
ascertained the pleasure of his Sovereign, places the matter in 
the hands of the Minister for Foreign Affairs. The Minister for 
Foreign Affairs communicates with the Ambassador in London, 
who, in his turn, submits to the British Foreign Office the 
proposals for a visit of the foreign fleet. Conditions as to the 
dates, anchorage, and time of sojourn are arranged after 
communication with the Admiralty, and the preliminaries are 
agreed. 

The cruising-ground of the German Navy is restricted. For 
some years the annual summer exercises of the Fleet have 
been conducted off the Norwegian coast. The German Fleet 
cannot yet visit French ports. The Baltic and the Russian ports 
are closed to them. It seems to me impossible to resist the 
conclusion that it is good policy to encourage the visit of the 
German Fleet to English or Irish ports so long as similar 
facilities are given to every other Power desirous of obtaining 
the same privileges. What is objectionable is that exceptional 
privileges should be conferred on any one Power. Germany, 
however, possesses full knowledge of every detail connected 
with Lough Swilly and Bantry Bay. There are no secrets except 
those that relate to mobilisation. The exact position of a gun- 
mounting or its calibre are comparatively unimportant matters if 
a place has to be attacked. Mobilisation plans, of course, stand 
on a different footing. The extension of hospitality to the German 
Fleet by England increases the good feeling that already sub- 
sists between the two Services, and in thus increasing the good 
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understanding between the Navies the way is opened to a better 
understanding between the nations. 

So far as I can learn the German Navy, ship for ship, is not 
better than our own. German outlay of money is more care- 
fully conducted. The Kaiser naturally obtains more value for 
the outlay of a mark than the British Admiralty by the 
expenditure of a shilling. Efficiency and Empire are convertible 
terms in Germany. The Majestic class is held in Germany to be 
as good or better than anything German, and the Royal 
Sovereigns when re-armed and repaired are regarded with great 
respect in German naval circles. 

As to the raison d’étre of the German Fleet, it is held that the 
future of all the great nations is on the sea. When a nation has 
ceased to be able to take its own part on the sea, that nation is 
decadent. Hence the German Navy is no more intended as a 
menace against Great Britain than against Japan, Russia, or 
France. It exists primarily to maintain an effective protection 
for the great sea-borne commerce of Germany, and also, I 
suspect, to take advantage of any opportunities that may arise for 
enlarging German influence. The rulers of Germany recognise 
the essential difference between the unity and organisation of the 
British Navy and the lack of those characteristics in our army. 
Respect for the Lords of the Admiralty is increased by a visit to 
the German Navy. 

The morale of the British Navy is the subject of German 
admiration. The shooting in the British Navy is looked on as 
fair, and though I did not learn what the exact figure of the 
German prize-firing was, I gathered that the English 33 per cent. 
of hits is not contemptible. German naval officers share 
with their rulers respect and admiration for the British Naval 
Service. 

It would seem, therefore, unwise to increase the causes of 
disagreement between the two countries by slamming the 
door of the Irish ports in the face of the German Fleet. If 
war between England and Germany is inevitable, the fact that 
Prince Henry's squadron has enjoyed our hospitality will 
neither increase its efficiency nor diminish ours. On the other 
hand, the exhibition of good feeling on both sides may allay 
painful memories and soften international jealousies. 
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INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS. 


Nothing struck me more during my visit to the German Fleet 
and to Berlin than the extraordinary knowledge of England 
possessed by the educated German as compared with the 
ignorance of German language and literature by the average 
educated Englishman. The comparative rarity with which the 
travelling English visit Berlin is deplored in high quarters, 
Englishmen and their families visit the Rhine, Dresden and 
Munich, to see pictures and to drink beer, but they rarely pene- 
trate the surface of German society or of national life. The Kiel 
week in its way is as interesting and remarkable an European 
event as the Cowes week. There is a magnificent hotel built by 
Herr Krupp. The appointments and comfort of this establish- 
ment are superior to anything that I have ever seen in any part 
of the world. The brain and capital of Herr Krupp are as 
apparent in the working of the Seebadenanstalt and the organisa- 
tion of the Yacht Club as in the well-known efficiency of his 
guns. The manager of this hotel is a Cornishman who 
understands yachting people and their requirements. The Kiel 
week is an European event and it should attract English 
yachtsmen. The cordiality of their reception will surprise 
them. 

One of the effects of British ignorance of Germany and its 
ruler is that we do not appreciate the difficulty of his task. We 
are accustomed to look upon the Tsar as the real friend of peace. 
It is a question whether the Hague Conference was not the 
innocent and injudicious occasion of dangerous ambitions. The 
Kaiser is as truly the champion of peace as the Tsar. Russia 
has natural frontiers on three sides. Germany has no fron- 
tiers. For hundreds of miles there is not even a wire fence 
between Germany and her neighbours. The consequence is that 
the existence of the German Empire compels its rulers not only 
to sleep with one éye open but to make efficiency in war by 
land and sea their continual aim. It is difficult for Englishmen 
dozing behind the effective barrier of the leaden seas that wash 
these shores to understand the eternal vigilance that is the price 
of German existence. 

The fact is that the British Empire, however interesting to 
Germany, does not occupy so much of its attention as is generally 
believed. Russia is a nearer neighbour and on land a stronger 
Power. France, Austria, Turkey, Italy, and the United States 
necessarily engage the Emperor’s attention, and to keep the 
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balance among the nations is a signal feat in the art of govern- 
ment. For twelve years the Kaiser has accomplished it. He 
has kept the peace, and in his task the sympathies of all good 
men and women in these islands should belong to him. 

A side-light is thrown on his character by a saying of Admiral 
de Reuter which is written in his Majesty’s private cabin on 
board his flagship—“I prefer praise from none if I only do as 
my conscience tells me and if | fulfil the orders entrusted to me 
as I ought to do.” 

This is the man who has found leisure from his Imperial task 
to help the British bluejacket to obtain better rations. 


ARNOLD WHITE. 


VOL. 


A GLORIOUS PEACE 


THE more the settlement which has been happily reached in 
South Africa is studied, the more satisfactory does it appear ; 
indeed, it is from one point of view epoch-making in our history, 
or in the history of the world. For with the solitary exception 
of the Confederate States in 1865, this is the first time in the 
modern annals of war that an armed conflict has been pushed to 
the logical extremity—in other words, that a white and civilised 
community has been, not merely conquered in the field, but 
absorbed by the victor. To achieve that result it has been neces- 
sary to accomplish the forecast of Von der Goltz, and “by general 
devastation to exhaust all the material forces of the enemy, while 
by the infliction of prolonged sufferings destroying their moral 
forces,” 

How great the effect produced by the recent operations of our 
army must have been has been shown by the fact that, to the sur- 
prise of all those who had accepted the sanguine estimates of our 
War Office, no less than 18,000 burghers still remained in the field 
when the Boer delegates negotiated the surrender. This force 
might conceivably have protracted the struggle for another three 
or even twelve months, but it must have been at the cost of 
misery which only the certainty of ultimate success could have 
justified. And that certainty of success had passed away. We 
shall not perhaps be wrong in ascribing to the conclusion of the 
alliance with Japan a great reflex effect upon South Africa, for it 
must have proved tothe former enemy that all prospect of imme- 
diate intervention had vanished, and without intervention the 
guerilla war was hopeless. 

In the previous treaties of peace which are recorded in our 
history, as Mr. Spenser Wilkinson has pointed out,* almost with- 
out exception England made deplorable and unnecessary conces- 
sions after unparalleled efforts. On this occasion, thanks to the 
high statesmanship of Lord Milner, whom it seems to be the 


* In the Nation’s Awakening, p. 186. 
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object of some of his fellow countrymen studiously to overlook, the 
terms are such as are at one and the same time honourable to the 
enemy, and on our part magnanimous, yet just to our own people. 
All the essentials for which we fought have been secured. The 
prisoners of war are to take the oath of allegiance before return- 
ing ; no definite date has been fixed for the concession of repre- 
sentative government; though the burghers are to be allowed in 
certain cases to retain their rifles, proper safeguards have been 
imposed ; and the rebels are left to the mercy of the British 
nation. The pecuniary concessions are such as it was eminently 
wise to make, for the burghers of the defunct States are not 
likely to cause trouble while they are drawing money from the 
British treasury for the re-building and the re-stocking of their 
farms, and thus the period of transition, when the new order of 
things is likely to prove, whatever our tenderness, most galling to 
high-spirited men, is tided over. On the other hand, we have the 
fact that the Boer people seem, unless the censorship is playing 
sad tricks with the facts—and this would not be the first time that 
it has done so—to have accepted the situation in an honourable 
and generous spirit. They have come to know the British nation 
better in the long years of war, and it is surely the highest com- 
pliment to the uprightness and integrity of our statesmen and 
generals that they should feel and show such implicit faith that 
our promises to them will be fulfilled. Henceforth the centres of 
bitterness will be, not the fighting men, but, as was the case in 
the Confederate States after the Civil War, the women and 
clergy. 

It has been already hinted that this is the one satisfactory 
peace concluded by England in the past two hundred years, and 
that statement carries with it no exaggeration. The Treaty of 
Utrecht in 1713 was regarded at the time, and bitterly denounced 

_as being what it was, a betrayal of British interests. The Treaty 
of Paris in 1762 was almost worse. After uniform and continuous 
successes against our enemies, cowardly and incompetent nego- 
tiators surrendered many of the advantages gained, and far from 
acting in the spirit of “ Never again,” perpetuated every source of 
dispute and difficulty which had caused the war. In the words of 
a contemporary writer: “The terms of peace were criticised 
without mercy. They were declared to be inglorious, inadequate, 
and unsecure; unequal to the great successes of the war, and 
below the just expectations of the nation; that our commerce 
was neglected, and our allies abandoned.” 

Feeling ran very high, and after Pitt, who had spoken in the 

House of Commons for three hours and a half against the peace, 
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retired, he was attended home by a vast, cheering mob. Lord 
Bute, who was responsible for the treaty, became the most un- 
popular man in England. 

The peace of 1783 was every whit as unpopular. To many it 
seemed the setting of England’s star for ever, so humiliating were 
the concessions which disaster upon disaster, only redeemed by 
Rodney’s victory in the West Indies, had forced from us. The 
nation did not feel itself beaten to the degree which the terms 
involved, and it was perfectly aware of the far greater exhaustion 
of France and Spain. Only the most furious opposition in the 
House of Commons prevented that sentimentalist, Fox, from 
giving away Gibraltar; and as a matter of fact, with the too 
common disingenuousness of British party politicians, the most 
dangerous concessions were made in the declaration and 
counter-declaration as to the Newfoundland fisheries, which were 
kept for a time from the public. The treaty was denounced by 
Lee, the ex-Solicitor-General, as “a dismemberment of the 
Empire, disgraceful, wicked, and treacherous.” “All the visions 
of our power and pre-eminence have passed away,” sadly 
declared the younger Pitt. And this feeling was reflected in 
the House of Commons which passed a vote of censure on the 
peace. 

The treaty negotiated with France in 1802 at Amiens was no 
better received by trained statesmen; perhaps indeed it was 
even more bitterly denounced, though the extreme exhaustion of 
England led the public to welcome it with an extravagant joy, 
which was deplored by the far-seeing. Lord Spencer, the 
organiser of naval victory, asserted “that no single object of the 
war had been obtained, and that we had sacrificed all means of 
protection. We had in every part of the world made cessions of 
countries which the valour of our forces by land and sea had 
conquered, and which would have secured us from the aggran- 
disement of France upon the Continent.” He foretold that it 
would be a precarious and insecure peace, and only a year later 
his forecast was justified. 

Nor was the Treaty of Paris which ended the great struggle 
with Napoleon satisfactory from the British standpoint. Never 
had this country won greater success; in all directions victory had 
crowned our efforts, and France was prostrate. It would have 
been only wise statesmanship to take care that future causes of 
quarrel were removed. The Newfoundland shore had already 
been a prolific source of trouble between the two peoples, but 
out of mistaken regard for the interests of the Bourbons nothing 
was done to define the French rights or to abolish them altogether. 
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That this step could have been taken is obvious, nor would it 
have involved any injustice or excessive severity to France. The 
question has been left to cause irritation and friction in our own 
day, and though there is every prospect that it will now be 
amicably settled, it will not be settled without considerable 
concessions on our part in other directions. 

The peace which ended the Crimean War was one of the most 
unsatisfactory that British diplomatists have ever concluded. 
For some inscrutable reason, and without any kind of compensa- 
tion, our plenipotentiary, Lord Clarendon, gave away the right 
of search at sea, as though England had been the beaten state. 
All that was obtained from Russia was a number of promises 
which it was certain that she would ultimately repudiate, and to 
which she could only be held by the perpetual threat of war. 
In the debates on the peace, Lord Aberdeen declared truly that 
if it had been made by any other than Lord Palmerston it “ might 
perhaps have excited serious reprehension.” The country 
received it without satisfaction or enthusiasm. Writes Greville 
in his Diary: “The intelligence of peace being -at hand or 
probable gives no satisfaction here, and the whole press is violent 
against it.” This was during the negotiations, but on the definite 
announcement being made that peace had been concluded, “ it 
was received joyfully by the populace, not from any desire to see 
the end of the war, but merely because it was a great event 
to make a noise about.” 

On the present occasion there have been no doubts, no 
criticisms, no hesitations. The peace is all that could be desired, 
perhaps in some points it is even better than we could have 
dared to anticipate. It now remains for the nation to prove to 
the Boers that they have acted wisely in submitting to the Empire, 
and to show them that we mean to deserve their affection and 
regard. It is a time, perhaps, when it would be wise to demon- 
strate that we have forgotten and forgiven the past ; and it is to 
be hoped that Lord Milner, who is the best and surest judge on 
these troublesome questions, will see his way to recommend 
his Majesty to permit Mr. Kruger and the Boer envoys to return 
to their own country. With Mr. Kruger we have no longer any 
quarrel. He was patriotic after his lights ; he served his people 
well; he is now an old man and can no more be dangerous. 
Under like circumstances the American people permitted Jefferson 
Davis, who had wronged them far more deeply, to return and 
live in unmolested obscurity. The rebels we may safely leave 
to the clemency of the King. 

For the future, the danger, so far as we can see it, is not in 
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South Africa but in the House of Commons. Are the men who 
have foretold every kind of evil going to sit still under the failure 
of their predictions, and not endeavour to bring that evil about ? 
We may look to see the very politicians who have condoned the 
shooting of natives wholesale by the Boers, bringing up the 
native question, and thus striving to inspire discontent. It is the 
best omen for the future that this section of politicians is so 
utterly discredited by its advocacy of what was the enemy’s 
cause, and by the contempt with which the patriotic men among 
the Boers regard it, that it is almost powerless for mischief. But 
what mischief it can do, it will. A stable, contented South Africa 
is not at all to the mind of our Little Englanders and pro- 


enemies. 
H. W. WILSON. 


THE SOCIETY OF THE BRITISH 
EMPIRE 


MANY readers must have been struck with the parallel appearance, 
in the National Review and the Nineteenth Century for April, of 
Captain Mahan’s paper on “ Motives to Imperial Federation ” and 
Sir R. Giffen’s “ Dream of a British Zollverein.” It was interest- 
ing to see what was substantially the same subject treated from 
different points of view by two men of eminent ability. It was 
still more interesting to observe from their handling of the subject 
how great a change had been wrought in public opinion since 
the last generation in the mede of regarding national interests ; 
how both writers looked on the life and character of our country 
as something above and beyond the individual interests of the 
forty millions of Englishmen, Scotchmen, and Irishmen living in 
it; how they thought of England as Shakespeare, for example 
thought of it when he wrote : 


Nought shall make us rue 
If England to itself do rest but true. 


But most interesting of all, to me at least, was the evidence 
afforded of the remarkable diversity of conception as to the 
principle wherein the “true” interest, or “self,” or life of 
England consists. It is, indeed, not to be wondered at that three 
hundred years of civil war, political revolution, and party conflict 
should have made it more difficult for each of us to form an idea 
of the character of England as a whole than it was for the men of 
the Spanish Armada. 

Sir R. Giffen will, I think, not say that I am doing him an 
injustice in holding that, for him, the “true self” of England lies, 
above all things, in her love of individual freedom. He is one of 
the most eminent representatives of that school of Liberalism 
which derives its principles, on one side, from the philosophy 
of Bentham and Molesworth, and, on the other, from the 
practical policy of Cobden, modified by long official experi- 
ence. The more weighty on that account have been his 
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admirable letters, showing the necessity of indirect taxes; the 
more attention is due to his remarks on the difficulties in the 
way of Imperial Federation. Sir Robert is no enemy to that 
policy in the abstract; on the contrary, he writes of it in an 
elevated and patriotic spirit as the goal towards which all our 
endeavours should tend. But he regards it from within, in the 
temper of a Liberal Economist, born and bred in an atmosphere 
of laisser faire; and the cloud of statistics through which he 
views it necessarily weakens his belief in it as a practical policy. 
Above all things, he is apprehensive of profane hands being laid 
on the ark of Free Trade, so that he is stern in his rebukes to those 
who mix up their advocacy of Imperial Federation with the 
question of commercial protection. Yet he himself cannot refrain 
from contending that the success of Imperial Federation must 
depend upon the adoption by the colonies of the sacred principle 
of Free Trade. 

One of the first points to be determined [he says] when the colonies and 
the mother country are in council, cannot but be this question of free trade 
or protection as the policy of the Empire; and it is the colonies, and not the 
mother country, that should give way. Their so doing will be the first 
step to Imperial Federation, which will hardly be possible on any other 
footing. 

To me, on the contrary, it appears that the moral and social 
element in the question so enormously predominates, that if the 
principle were once to be established that England can only be 
true to herself by working out a scheme of Imperial Federation, 
all other considerations, such as material profit, should be made 
subordinate to this paramount end ; and even if the establish- 
ment of a Zollverein, or of preferential taxation, should involve a 
certain amount of temporary financial loss, Englishmen should 
be exhorted to suffer it, in view of the higher benefits ultimately 
accruing to them as members of a great imperial society. 

Herein lies the value of a paper like Captain Mahan’s on 
“ Motives to Imperial Federation.” He has raised his subject 
above the level of local and selfish interests, and has enabled 
Englishmen to look at it in its relation to the “true self” of 
England. Writing as a stranger, but with all the sympathy natural 
to one of British blood, he holds up the policy of Imperial 
Federation as a national and social duty : 

Sentiment, imagination, aspiration, the satisfaction of the rational and moral 
faculties in some object better than bread alone, all must find a part in a worthy 
motive, not to the exclusion of reasonable interests, but to their ennoblement 
by marriage to loftier aims, seeking gratification in wider activities. Like indi- 
viduals, nations and empires have souls as well as bodies. Great and bene- 
ficial achievement ministers to worthier contentment than filling the pocket. 
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At the same time he recognises that abstract motives alone 
have not sufficient weight with men to induce them to adopt a 
policy on account of its ideal excellence. Hence the “Motives 
to Federation” that he places before the English reader are 
essentially practical, and, as he thinks, urgent. Finally, his paper 
performs the much desired task of defining clearly the object 
aimed at in federation : “To assure unified or imperial external 
action by the means of an adequate organ common to all, while 
preserving the independence of the several parties in their internal 
affairs.” 

What Captain Mahan, in fact, puts before us is nothing less 
than a proposal to devise an enlarged system of representative 
government for the Society of the British Empire. The phrase, 
“the Society of the British Empire,” is one that deserves to be 
written in letters of gold. It is nota new one. I have met with 
it several times in referring tc that store-house of political ex- 
perience, The Despatches, Correspondence, and Memoranda of 
the Duke of Wellington. But, as used by the Duke, it bears a 
different sense from anything that could attach to it in the 
present day. In his mouth it conveys the idea of society that 
prevailed at the fag end of what may be called the “ plantation” 
era, when colonial interests were viewed mainly in relation to the 
advantages they brought to the mother country and her ruling 
classes. This system has, of course, been long swept away, nor 
need it be denied that, in its exclusive class selfishness, it deserved 
its fate. Such as it was, however, it involved the idea of society, 
in the consent of opinion that the State, by means of Corn Laws 
and Navigation Laws, was in duty bound to protect its various 
“interests,” in so far as they were organic parts of an imperial 
whole. It is scarcely too much to say that, during the period of 
centrifugal action, following on the first Reform Bill, the idea of 
imperial society perished in the eagerness of the rush with which 
men pursued the idea of individual liberty and the accumulation 
of wealth. Laisser faire in every shape became the first principle 
of social philosophy. Tests of all kinds were abolished. All 
restrictions on freedom of contract were removed. To stimulate 
commercial expansion almost all sources of revenue derived from 
the taxation of imports were sacrificed. The colonies, equally 
disliked by both political parties as embarrassments in the office- 
hunting game, were told in time that they might take up their 
burdens and depart. Nevertheless, it is just to admit that this 
passionate belief in the virtues of laisser faire has not destroyed 
the instinctive love of social order rooted in the English nature, 
and the general result of the Liberal policy growing out of the 
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first Reform Bill has been to generate beyond our shores a multi- 
tude of self-governing communities, with free English institutions, 
virtually independent of the mother country, but bound to her 
by such ties of race, affection, and interest as make it unlikely 
that the Colonies will ever (as might conceivably be the case with 
the United States of America) oppose Great Britain as commer- 
cial rivals and foreign foes. The question, therefore, as it is 
raised by Captain Mahan’s paper, is, whether in this chaos of 
individualism there is sufficient homogeneousness of feeling to 
allow of the creation of a form of political union capable of repre- 
senting the Society of the British Empire. 

Captain Mahan has, perhaps necessarily, put the problem 
before us in an ideal form, and if we were to consider Imperial 
Federation strictly according to his requirements, I must frankly 
say that I do not think the “ motives” he describes are of that 
compelling urgency which would lead to the immediate adoption 
of the policy. He says: 

For sustained effort Imperial Federation will be impotent unless, at the 
very least, the several members are willing to accept a fixed burden periodi- 
cally determined by some competent body, external to all, but in the consti- 
tution of which vach has a voice. The experience of the United States goes 
farther. They found it not sufficient to determine in a lump amount the pro- 
portion due from each member; effective union, efficiency for the defence 
of the whole, was not obtained until power was given to the central govern- 
ment not merely to fix the quotas in men and money of the several States, 


but to lay and to exact taxes upon the citizens of all the States, passing over 
the States governments directly to individual men. 


I am bold enough to think that Captain Mahan weakens his 
argument in behalf of Imperial Federation by laying too 
much stress on the analogy of the United States. As far as the 
British Empire is concerned, his article should rather have been 
called “Motives for Concerted Imperial Action”; because; on 
his own showing, the reasons for combination in the case of the 
United States are different in kind from those which weigh 
with Great. Britain and her colonies. In the former case, as he 
tells us, the different States were forced to combine for the 
sake of free existence; in the latter, there is no such apparent 
necessity. In their individual isolation, the American States 
must have fallen, one by one, before the overwhelming power of 
Great Britain; whereas, even under our existing system, each of 
the British colonies is protected from foreign aggression by the 
whole force of so mighty a Power as England, which even the 
strongest Powers of Europe would attack with hesitation. 
Hence, I am unable to admit the soundness of Captain Mahan’s 
conclusion : 
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It is not fanciful to say that, as the common dangers to the American 
colonies from the power of Great Britain, which was to them irresistible 
unless they combined, supplied the first motive to effectual association ; so 
the needed impulse, urgent if not imperative, was found by the members of 
the British Empire in the danger and threatened oppression of one of their 
number by alien blood. 


It would probably be impossible to analyse the complex 
motives that induced the British colonies to offer their help to 
the mother country when war with the Transvaal Republic had 
once begun. Sympathy of blood and manners, a sense of the 
vastness of the task which Great Britain had undertaken, pride in 
the free institutions of the Empire, and (in the case of indi- 
viduals) military spirit and the love of adventure, all these 
influences were in operation. But, as against Captain Mahan’s 
argument, it is sufficient to point out that the South African War 
was by no means the first occasion on which colonial assistance 
to the mother country had been volunteered and accepted. The 
war once over, the necessity of concerted action between Great 
Britain and the Colonies will drop out of sight, and the centrifugal 
forces of local liberty come into play. The politicians and public 
writers in each separate community of the Empire are already 
beginning to make party calculations, and to consider the question 
of imperial defence exclusively from a local point of view. For 
example, the press of Canada seems for the most part to approve 
the lukewarmness of Sir W. Laurier’s undertaking to listen to 
whatever may be said at the Conference of Prime Ministers 
in behalf of a concerted scheme of imperial defence, and the 
following extract from the London Advertiser (a Canadian 
paper) illustrates typically the manner in which the subject is 
viewed in the Dominion: 


The problem will press for settlement at some future day, but there is no 
call for action at present. The Colonies are satisfied with existing conditions, 
and any premature attempt at legislation might be hurtful to imperial 
sentiment. 


Not very different is the feeling in Australia, where Mr. Barton 
is recently reported to have spoken much in the same sense as 
Sir W. Laurier. The Sydney Daily Telegraph writes as follows of 
the proposal to extend the principle of Australian defence beyond 
the limits of Australia in conformity with Captain Mahan’s 
Views : 

If troops are required for service abroad, they can be furnished on the 
volunteer basis which has been adopted during the Boer War with a material 


ardour which abundantly proves that Australia has the men, that they are 
willing, and that she is ready to supply them efficiently and without stint. 
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The plan has worked admirably, and it would be bad policy to exceed it. For 
the reasons that have been indicated the larger scheme is one to be avoided, 
or at least deferred ; and even apart from the great and difficult questions 
that scheme involves, the present requirement and aspiration of Australia is 
simply an efficient force for local defence.* 


Utterances of this kind prove to demonstration how far we are 
from having arrived at that minimum sense of the necessity of 
concerted action, defined by Captain Mahan as a willingness 
“to accept a fixed burden periodically determined by some 
competent body external to all, but in the constitution of which 
each has a voice.” 

But if Captain Mahan is much in advance of public opinion, 
I think Sir R. Giffen is as far, or farther, behind it. His 
paper seems here and there to show signs of that human frailty 
to which we are all liable, the inability, through the strong 
consciousness of our own personal identity, to notice how the 
world has changed. He speaks of the idea of a British Zollverein 
asa “dream,” a phrase of which I may, without the charge of 
egotism, be allowed to examine the propriety, by reference to 
what Captain Mahan calls “the realm of unfulfilled prophecy,” 
the magazines of fifteen or twenty years ago. In April 188s, 
appeared in the pages of the National Review, of which the 
present writer was then joint editor, a paper from his pen, over 
the signature “ Imperialist,” on “The Future of the Conservative 
Party.” To look back at the political situation of that period 
does indeed seem like a dream. A reform of the franchise had 
just been effected, which all felt would have a vast influence on 
the fortunes of the country ; and “ Imperialist” pointed out that 
the nation had come to a parting of the ways, at which, if the 
historic framework of the Party System were preserved, each 
Party would have to make up its mind to pursue either a 
Revolutionary or an Imperial policy. The inheritance of the 
Liberal leadership seemed (as Captain Mahan has told us) to 
belong of right to Mr. Chamberlain, the organiser of the Radicals 
—by far the most powerful section of the Liberal Party—whose 
policy at that time pointed in the direction of a kind of modified 
communism. The Conservatives, on the other hand, were a 
numerically feeble minority, and so powerful was the tradition 
of Liberalism that Mr. Chamberlain anticipated little difficulty in 
bearing down their opposition to his line of action. Mr. Goschen 
was at the head of a small but influential body of Moderate 


* T take these extracts from The British Empire Review, an organ of the 
greatest value for the collection and comparison of opinion throughout the 
Empire. 
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Liberals, and the object of “ Imperialist’s ” paper was to urge— 
with whatever faint hopes of immediate success—this band of 
really Conservative thinkers to detach themselves from the 
Revolutionary associates to whom they had been hitherto 
bound by the ties of Party. Indicating the outline of a truly 
Conservative policy, the writer said : 


The Tories have never, like the Whigs, been in love with the Parliamentary 
or Party System for its own sake. Though they have struggled valiantly in 
behalf of the aristocratic régime on the lines laid down for them in 1830 by 
the Duke of Wellington, yet Monarchy, not Oligarchy, has always been the 
fundamental principle of their cause. And now that the last remains of the 
old Parliamentry régime have disappeared, there is nothing in their traditions 
to prevent them from attempting the gradual supersession of the Party System 
by a higher form of government. Their grand aim is the consolidation of the 
Empire. They recognise that the centre of the Empire is not the House of 
Commons, but the Crown. The ultimate object of their Party action should, 
therefore, be to unite, for imperial purposes, by some common method of 
representative government, all those great and growing societies which owe 
allegiance to the Queen. 


As to the manner in which this object might be gradually 
achieved, the paper said : 


The time has now come when the nation must show whether its spirit is 
equal to preserving the liberties its fathers have won for it. Mr. Goschen 
has told us that what we have to dois to add 20,000 men to our army and 
to set all our dockyards to work. Every patriotic Englishman will agree with 
him ; but such a policy will add largely to our permanent burdens, nor, with 
our present fiscal system, would it be possible to distribute equally the inci- 
dence of the taxation that would be required. How then should we prepare 
to face our duties? To this question I hold that the Conservative answer is 
plain. By taxing foreign imports, while granting free admission to colonial 
products of all kinds. In this way we should provide the necessary increase 
of imperial revenue; and by giving the Colonies a double stake in the ex- 
istence of the Empire, we should make it as much their interest, as it is now 
their pleasure, to share in its defence. I conceive that two objections may 
be made to this proposal. It may be said that such taxation would raise the 
price of food. Precisely the same prophecy was made when the Cattle 
Disease Bill was being debated, but has the price of meat risen one farthing 
in consequence of that protective measure? Asa matter of fact, I believethat 
a duty on foreign imports would in no degree alter the price of corn, for the 
only result would be that the foreigner would be forced to produce more 
cheaply in order to meet colonial competition. And again, it may be objected 
that such duties would violate the sacred principles of free trade; but since 
all the world except ourselves has determined that trade shall not be free, I 
do not see that we are bound always to legislate for the benefit of professors. 
I for one have no hesitation in avowing myself an advocate for protection 
when what is aimed at is the protection of the Empire. 

Few will be so ambitieus as to anticipate the immediate realisation of the 
idea of a Customs Union between the various parts of the Empire, but such 
a generous policy as I have indicated on the part of the mother country 
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towards her offspring would undoubtedly pave the way for the unrestricted 
freedom of trade within the limits of the British Empire, and it would quicken 
the desire of the colonists to be duly represented in the great Council of the 
Realm. 


I do not refer to these passages in order to claim credit for a 
successful prophecy, but as furnishing an effective argument 
against Sir R. Giffen, by showing that the fortunes of a free 
country depend mainly on the changes of public opinion. In 
1885 what was proposed by “Imperialist” as the future of the 
Conservative Party was indeed a “dream,” and I well recollect 
Mr. W. H. Smith demonstrating to me in a conversation how im- 
possible it would be for the Conservative Party, in its then temper 
and with the general feeling of the Country, to take any step in 
the direction suggested. But during the last seventeen years the 
stars in their courses have fought on the side of Imperial Federa- 
tion. The whole face of English politics has changed. The 
historic fabric of the Party System is shattered. What was in 
1885 the Conservative Party has expanded into the Unionist 
Party. ‘The Radical Communists of that period are the Little 
Englanders of to-day. Their leader, who in the following year 
sacrificed what seemed an assured position of personal ascendency 
to the higher interests of his country, has, by common consent, 
done more than any single statesman to promote the consolida- 
tion of the British Empire. Why, in the face of such astonishing 
changes, should Sir R. Giffen describe the comparatively simple 
policy of a British Zollverein as a “dream”? He can hardly 
allege that there is any natural obstacle to the adoption of such a 
system by the mother country and her colonies, if both parties 
choose to incur the financial risk. Nor can it be denied, in view 
of the careful calculations of a practical administrator like Sir 
Vincent Caillard, that by mutual arrangements a policy of pre- 
ferential taxation might become the source of material profit to 
all members of the Union. 

Looking to the state of public opinion in Great Britain and the 
colonies, it seems as if the friends of Imperial Federation would 
advance their cause rather by appealing to the sense of social 
duty than by arguments of political necessity. It is difficult to 
believe that self-governing communities, separated from the 
mother country and each other by the sea, and virtually self- 
sufficient, will ever feel that pressing need of combination which 
forced the United States to fight rather than permit the secession 
of any members of their union. On the other hand, there are 
“motives” of a high and inspiring kind which urge on the con- 
sciences of freemen the need of some effective form of voluntary 
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association. Paramount among these is obedience to the 
destiny manifestly imposed on us by Providence. We have no 
need to look for teaching to the comparatively modern precedent 
of the United States. Imperial Federation is but the crown and 
climax of a movement which has been disclosing itself from the 
infant days of our history. For what else is written in our annals 
than the power of the British race to blend the opposing elements 
of nationality, the antagonistic principles of liberty and order, 
into ever enlarging forms of social harmony? Is not the prin- 
ciple of Federation involved in the preamble to the Writ of 
Edward I. to his first Parliament: “It is a most equitable rule 
that what concerns all shall be approved of by all, and common 
dangers be repelled by united efforts” ? What again was the 
first mode of union between England and Scotland but a species 
of Federation? Ages passed before the strong individuality of 
Scotland would subordinate local jealousy to the felt necessities 
of political unity. Yet unity was accomplished, and now the 
hereditary principle, carried, in spite of adverse prophecies, beyond 
the seas into other hemispheres and continents, has confederated 
the Dominion of Canada and the Commonwealth of Australia, 
and awaits its completion among the governments of South Africa. 

By keeping this idea of the “ true England” ever before men’s 
minds we may recover by degrees the conception of the Society 
of the British Empire which has almost vanished during the 
period of laisser faire. How far we are at present from having 
realised even the elemental duties of such a society may be 
gathered from the opinions as to imperial defence I have already 
cited from colonial newspapers. Before we can constitute any- 
thing like a complete system of Federation we must traverse all 
the interval between the ideas of a Mahan and the ideas of the 
“Man in the Street.” Nevertheless, even setting aside the eleva- 
ting experiences of the South African War, two powerful influences 
have lately been at work to bring into operation the motive on 
which Captain Mahan chiefly dwells. One is the feeling of deadly 
hatred and jealousy with which England is regarded by great 
masses of the population in every European country, and particu- 
larly in Germany. The vilest insults the human imagination can 
conceive have been poured from the German Press against the 
character of a country which, even in days when Germany was 
a weltering chaos of feudalism, without the shadow of an idea of 
national unity, Milton could describe as “an old and haughty 
nation proudin arms !”* It has been said that England’s greatest 


* I am quite aware that in Comus these words are applied to Wales, but I 
reason 4 fortiori, 
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interest is Peace, and in one sense that is true, but the insults of the 
foreigner have startled us from our dream of cosmopolitan Epi- 
cureanism into the perception that the best guarantee for peace 
lies in the resources of an armed and self-supporting Empire. 
I venture to say, however, that a yet greater shock to our 
historic national pride has been given by the recent incident 
of what in the newspapers is called (to such depths has the 
language of Shakespeare and Scott sunk through the cor- 
rupting influence of slang and snobbery! ) the “ Great Shipping 
Combine.” To think that so vast a portion of the “interest” to 
which we owe our prestige and security should pass, by a mere 
mercantile arrangement, into the control of a ring of foreign 
“ millionaires” is enough to make the ghost of Cromwell walk. 
Had the transaction been allowed to pass without some interven- 
tion on the part of Government, Napoleon’s taunt that we are a 
nation of shopkeepers would indeed have been justified, and the 
“true self” of modern England would have had to be described 
by the expressive Greek word Bavavoog. But, from the feeling 
which the matter has roused in the country, I should rather hope 
that the effect would be to demonstrate to the least reflective the 
dangers of laisser faire, and the necessity of limiting the opera- 
tions of individual greed by the interests of imperial society. 

Sir R. Giffen may say that, from this point of view, I ought to 
agree with him in excluding all commercial considerations from 
the question of Imperial Federation. He is himself very severe 
on Mr. Seddon for having said (I have not myself seen the saying 
reported) that Imperial Federation was a matter of {s.d. To 
rest the advocacy of the cause on this ground alone would indeed 
be an error, but the motive of material self-interest is undoubtedly 
a cement of society. If an interchange of reciprocal benefits 
helps to quicken men’s readiness to join in a common scheme of 
self-defence, the nature of the inspiring motive need not be closely 
scrutinised ; and if a union, formed mainly for the purpose of 
self-defence, happens to carry with it commercial advantages, 
the permanence of the connection is likely to be the more firmly 
established. 

But in any case I cordially agree with Sir R. Giffen that the 
time has come when the question of a closer union between the 
mother country and her colonies should be approached on the 
political side. And since I have ventured to argue that public 
opinion is as yet far from being prepared for that form of Imperial 
Federation which is shadowed forth in Captain Mahan’s paper, | 
may perhaps be permitted, without presumption, to submit for the 
consideration of the readers of the National Review an idea of the 
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kind of agreement which would be feasible at present. I think 
we are ready for the formation of a Central Consultative Council, 
charged with the duty of examining and recommending treat- 
ment for all questions of common concern referred to it for 
consideration. The approaching Conference of Premiers will 
be able clearly to define the scope of the interests which are 
common to all; and it is urged in some quarters that affairs 
might be managed if these Conferences were triennially renewed. 
I do not see why a further step should not be taken. The interests 
of the Empire are always in a state of energy, and need constant 
supervision and regulation. What would be the objection to 
having a representative of each Colonial Government for the time 
being as a member of a permanent Council? The Council must 
necessarily be composed of the Executive Powers in each part of 
the Empire, but the principle of representation would be duly 
observed, and it would seem easy to make a body so composed 
part of the Constitution, by converting it into a Committee of the 
Privy Council. As the Council would in itself, to begin with, 
have neither executive nor legislative functions, there could be 
no fear of the Federal authority attempting to enforce obedience 
to the central will upon any reluctant member of the voluntary 
association. On the other hand, the report and recommendation 
of such a representative body could not but exercise a powerful 
influence on the action of the various Executives ; and the time 
might come when a sense either of overmastering danger or of 
proved convenience would induce all members of the Union to 
arm what would be the brain of the Empire with large executive 
powers, 

But meanwhile the main use of such a council would be 
educational. What man of honest intellect can look on the present 
working of our so-called representative system without feelings 
approaching disgust ? For example, the machinery brought into 
play at the recent Bury election. A vast financial burden had 
been laid on the shoulders of the nation by a war recognised at 
the General Election by the voice of the people as just and 
necessary. Heresurely was an occasion when, if ever, the funda- 
mental principle of Parliament applied: “It is a most equitable 
rule that what concerns all shall be approved of by all, and 
common dangers be repelled by united efforts.” The middle 
classes had submitted without a murmur to an increase in the 
already oppressive income tax ; it was not asking too much of 
the working classes that they should take their fair share in the 
expenses ofa war which they had zealously helped to promote. 
Yet on the stale cynical pretence that it is the first duty of an 
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Opposition to oppose, and that any stick may be used to beat the 
Government, multitudes of educated men felt no scruples in 
co-operating to circulate the fable that a threepenny registration 
duty on corn was the first step in the revival of the old Corn 
Laws. The result seems to show that, according to the judgment 
of the people of Bury, England does live by bread alone. From 
such materialism the “true self” of England revolts. Public 
opinion needs some representative system for the expression of 
those nobler aspirations which Captain Mahan has so eloquently 
described, some “ampler ether, some diviner air,” above the 
level of personal ambitions, a ground of vantage from which 
the spheres of domestic and national interest can be viewed 
apart, and the highest interest of the individual be seen in due 
subordination to the welfare of society. And this, after all, is 
the strongest motive and stimulus to Imperial Federation. 


W. J. COURTHOPE. 


P.S.—This paper was in type before the appearance of the last 
number of the National Review. 1 might otherwise have illus- 
trated the points I have urged by the considerations put forward 
from different quarters by writers of such distinction as Sir Row- 
land Blennerhassctt, Sir Edmund Fremantle, and Sir Vincent 
Caillard. On the other hand, I should have missed the satisfac- 
tion of feeling how many forces in public opinion are indepen- 
dently and almost unconsciously working together to promote the 
cause which I have advocated. 


MERCANTILE CRUISERS AND 
COMMERCE PROTECTION 


THE Morgan Shipping Trust has naturally directed attention to 
the policy of subsidising fast liners as “ reserve merchant cruisers ” 
to use the official term, as three of the best of these vessels belong 
to the White Star Line, and are included in the Trust, while five 
more White Star boats are ear-marked to be at the disposal of the 
Admiralty without further subsidy if required. 

That there is a weakness in an arrangement which merely 
places these vessels at the disposition of the Admiralty for a few 
years may be at once admitted, but this does not touch the 
general question, as there is no doubt that the limit of time is due 
quite as much to a reluctance on the part of the Government as 
of the companies concerned, to commit themselves for a longer 
period. Indeed, if we are correctly informed, Mr. Morgan has 
offered to increase the time during which the ships included in 
the Trust would remain British, and available as merchant cruisers 
to fifty years, and certainly if these vessels are, as I believe, valu- 
able to us in war, some security should be given on both sides 
preventing any change of flag or subsidy except as mutually 
agreed upon, as it is obviously ridiculous that the owners should 
be able to dispose of this asset to our naval forces at short notice. 

Why then did not the Admiralty make a better bargain? The 
answer is, I think, clear. 

As with Wei-hai-wei the strategical aspect of the question was 
insufficiently appreciated, and the Admiralty were not decided as 
to the value of these vessels. This is shown by the fact that last 
year there was a reduction on the vote for subsidised merchant 
cruisers of £55,887, or from £63,200 to £7313 ; this year the vote 
has been again increased by £55,687, or to £63,000 altogether, 
practically replacing it in the position which it occupied in 1900- 
1901. Probably the Admiralty were reluctant to commit them- 
selves for a term of years, and it is just this indecision in impor- 
tant strategical questions which gives point to Lord Charle 
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Beresford’s demand for a “War Lord,” or some high naval 
authority, whose decision in similar matters should be final. 

For the present year, however, it is evident that their value is 
appreciated, for the vote has been increased as we have seen, and 
their numbers augmented, so that we have now eighteen fast 
vessels for which subsidies are paid, and thirty-one more “at the 
disposition of the Admiralty without further subsidy.” 

I have said that doubts have been expressed as to these ships 
being of any use as auxiliary cruisers, and I propose to consider 
the principal reasons given for this view. 

(i) We are told that they are incapable of fighting even a 3rd 
class cruiser ; that they have no protection ; that their machinery 
is exposed ; and that they are unhandy. 

(ii) The value of speed tactically and even strategically is dis- 
puted by many naval officers, who would like to see all money 
voted in the Navy Estimates devoted to battleships, and not 
“frittered away” in bolstering up the mercantile marine, whose 
chief characteristic is—speed. 

(iii) There is a school of officers who insufficiently appreciate 
the interdependence of a navy and amercantile marine. Trade 
they think “should take its chance,” at all events till the main 
issues have been decided by the battle-fleets, when, of course, with 
the command of the sea we would protect our commerce. 

(iv) There is the view of Sir John Colomb, who has con- 
sistently opposed this vote, for which there is much to be said. 
This view is that in time of war it is absolutely necessary that 
our communications should be kept open, and that this would 
be done best by our fast liners, so that by taking them away 
from their proper duty the ocean trade of the nation would be 
paralysed to secure some very indifferent cruisers. 

In examining these objections I propose dealing very shortly 
with (i) and (iv), while (ii) and (iii) represent much the same 
trend of ideas and must be dealt with historically. 

As for (i) it is undoubtedly true ; and the answer is that these 
“merchant cruisers” would naturally show a clean pair of heels 
to a man-of-war cruiser, but that all maritime nations are adopt- 
ing the principle of armed merchant cruisers and that our ships 
would fight vessels of similar class to themselves. 

In regard to (iv) I have considerable sympathy with Sir John 
Colomb’s view. No doubt when this vote was first proposed 
there was an idea that these vessels would to some extent replace 
war vessels, which they are incapable of doing, and Sir John has 
done good service in protesting against this assumption. He 
has courteously allowed me to sce a copy of his speech in ’87 
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when this policy was first adopted, in which he quotes a letter 
from the Admiralty to the Treasury which says : 

“ The retention of a fleet of Royal Naval Reserve cruisers must 
be obviously of great national advantage. In a pecuniary sense 
they would serve to limit the necessity felt by their Lordships for 
the construction of fast vessels to protect the commerce of the 
country, and Sir John Colomb protests ‘against the vote being 
put forward on the ground that it will save building more 
cruisers as a dangerous policy.’” 

He then proceeds to say that we are proposing to rob “ our 
main lines of communication of our very best ships.” On this 
there is much to be said into which I cannot enter fully now, 
but | will only point out that in every war, not excepting our 
recent South African War, some of our “ best ships” are naturally 
diverted from the ordinary trade for more direct naval or 
military service, and that even where it would be undoubtedly 
impolitic to take ocean liners off their regular lines of com- 
munication it might be advisable to commission and arm them 
as men-of-war, so that they would render a good account of 
themselves against improvised commerce destroyers of an enemy, 
as our packets often did against privateers in previous wars. 

Let me turn now to objections (ii) and (iii), which appear to me 
to be based on an inaccurate and illogical estimate of what is 
implied by the terms “sea power ” and “ command of the sea.” 

‘Sea power” is the resultant of a large mercantile marine and 
over sea trade, protected by an adequate navy, and “command 
of the sea” means not that a powerful battle-fleet is more than 
equal to any combination against it in home waters, though this 
is the foundation of sea power, but that on every sea throughout 
the world commerce is afforded reasonable protection. 

Sea power then is a combination of a navy and a mercantile 
marine, for even froma purely military point of view an efficient 
navy must be adequately supported by non-fighting ships such 
as fleet auxiliaries, supply vessels, or transports for an army, and 
protection of trade is one of its main functions, and it cannot be 
regarded as subsidiary. 

I propose to deal with this question historically, but it is 
scarcely sufficiently appreciated, as is shown by the argument 
recently used by Captain Stewart L. Murray in his lecture at the 
United Service Institution on “Our food supply,” in which he 
urged the necessity of adopting some scheme of restriction and 
regulation of food at the outbreak of war, as otherwise the 
Admiralty might be induced by clamour to take cruisers off 
“their proper work” of attending on battle-fleets to protect 
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commerce. This represents a modern school of strategy which 
has no historical foundation, and if, as | propose to show, the 
protection of trade was considered so important one hundred or 
two hundred years ago, it has become far more so now that our 
Empire entirely depends for its existence on means of com- 
munication, while the United Kingdom draws four-fifths of its 
food-supply from over sea. 

I have no space for full details of the commerce protection of 
past times, but every student of naval history knows how much 
convoy work was necessary, though few realise to what an extent 
the protection of “the trade” regulated the movements of his 
Majesty’s ships, or the number of “armed ships” which were 
employed to supplement the regular naval forces. Mr. David 
Hannay in the Navy and Army Illustrated for June 7, gives some 
interesting details of the year 1778 from researches in the Record 
Office, showing the distribution of frigates and “armed ships” 
for commerce protection, and occasionally, as he points out, the 
smaller battleships were similarly employed. At the beginning 
of the year the rebellion in America had lasted some time, and 
at the end of the year we were at war with France as well. As 
Mr. Hannay remarks, “these armed ships were the ancestors 
of the subsidised cruisers of to-day.” He reminds us that “ ‘the 
grand fleets’ of the King William and Queen Anne epoch were 
constantly employed to see convoys well past the Scilly Isles.” 

An important example of commerce protection and attack is 
given by the circumstances under which Lord Howe’s “ glorious 
first of June” victory was fought. According to James’ “ Naval 
History ” Lord Howe had two duties to perform when he put to 
sea from St. Helens on May 2, 1794: “One was to see the East 
and West India convoys clear of the Channel ; the other to inter- 
cept a Franco-American convoy of 350 sail returning from the 
United States. ... with provisions and stores of which the 
Republic stood greatly in need.” Howe having protected the 
convoy as far as the Lizard, “ detached Rear-Admiral Montagu with 
six seventy-fours and two frigates to protect them to the latitude 
of Cape Finisterre, Captain Peter Rainier, with the Suffolk, 74, a 
64-gun ship, and four or five frigates being ordered to see them 
safely through the remainder of the passage.” 

The object of the French fleet under Villaret Joyeuse was simi- 
larly mainly commercial, and though he was defeated by the 
British fleet he succeeded in drawing it so far to the westward as 
to allow of the convoy, so much required by the Republic, arriving 
in safety, thus enabling the defeated admiral to boast of a strate- 
gical success, 
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I have endeavoured to show in these examples from former 
wars that commerce protection was always considered of the first 
importance, and that not only were our main fleets frequently 
employed in assuring the safety of our trade, but that our regular 
men-of-war had to be supplemented by “armed ships” built for 
commercial purposes, 

Have we then enough cruisers now so as to enable us to dis- 
pense with any assistance from the mercantile marine? Is it 
not unquestionable that we are lamentably short of cruisers, as 
various authorities have shown? Mr. Archibald Hurd, in his 
recent book on naval efficiency, has pressed this home in his 
chapter on “ Missing British Cruisers.” We have according to 
his calculation 171 men-of-war which might by courtesy be classed 
as cruisers, though the official Admiralty return on the subject 
allows us only 160, whereas in the latter part of the revolutionary 
war we had 350; but I have dealt with this subject before, and I 
will merely quote here Captain Mahan’s dictum that “ Histori- 
cally no navy ever had cruisers enough ; partly because the look- 
out and despatch duties themselves are so extensive and onerous ; 
partly because vessels of the class are wanted for other purposes.” 

But, it may be said, “we admit that numerous ships will be 
required for various purposes in war time; but are these ocean 
liners, whose principal merit is speed, and speed only, specially 
required ?” Would it not be better to have fast small vessels as 
scouts, as proposed by Admiral FitzGerald ? These latter are, I 
think, much needed, but they are not suitable either by sea- 
keeping qualities or radius of action for the work which would 
be demanded of our “merchant cruisers.” Cannot, some will 
say, our destroyers do the duties required when speed is all 
important ? The reply is certainly not, that this is not their 
proper function, and that admirals should not be tempted to use 
destroyers, still less torpedo-boats, for despatch purposes. On 
these points it might be enough to quote Admiral Hornby’s 
emphatic testimony in favour of the Cunarder Oregon in the 1885 
manceuvres, though it is true that we have now cruisers built 
and building of far superior speed to any attached to his fleet, to 
which I shall allude presently ; but the experience of our Ameri- 
can cousins in their recent war with Spain is more direct and to 
the point. It is remarkable, at all events, that Admiral Sampson, 
the United States Commander-in-Chief, flew his flag in the New 
York, one of their merchant cruisers, during the time the war 
lasted. The historian of the war of 1898 is most emphatic as to 
their value. “One of these four big liners,” he says, “kept the 
sea continually for six weeks ... their high speed and great 
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coal endurance rendered them most serviceable.” And other 
American testimony might be quoted. 

Admiral Fournier, one of the most able officers of the French 
navy, has expressed his opinion strongly on the point of the value 
of merchant cruisers. Writing a few years ago, before the advent 
of the fast German liners, he wrote as follows: “ As fast cruisers 
for the destruction of commerce, I know of nothing which more 
fully meets requirements than those magnificent trans-atlantic 
steamships, the Lucania and Campania, capable of maintaining a 
speed of 22 knots an hour with extraordinary uniformity.” On the 
other hand, Rear-Admiral “ Rob” Evans, who is well known to 
many of our naval officers, in his recent book, A Sailor's Log, 
makes the following caustic reference to the use of the torpedo- 
boat Dupont for despatch duties: “We had no despatch-boats, 
properly speaking. . . . It was like ploughing a stumpy field with 
a carefully groomed and trained thoroughbred horse.” 

I am unable to understand how speed can fail to appeal to any 
man of common sense, as though undoubtedly speed in itself can 
only place a ship sooner in a desired position, yet, admitting that 
this vessel has some fighting value, however small, often that is 
all that is required, and, speaking generally, it appears to me that 
those who underrate this qualification should be classed with 
those who inspired the famous “unmounted men preferred” 
of the telegram at the commencement of our South African 
campaign. Let us see what the speed of certain commerce 
destroyers is, and unfortunately we must now go to our Ger- 
man rivals for the blue ribbon of the Atlantic. The Kron- 
prinz Wilhelm and the Deutschland have both crossed the 
Atlantic at an average speed of 23.5 knots, or some two 
knots faster than our Cunarders the Campania and Lucania. 
Let us suppose that the first two vessels are enemies, and that, 
having been armed, they have reserve coal in lieu of cabin 
accommodation and cargo, and that they are at sea preying on 
our commerce. They would probably keep the sea for six weeks 
or two months without coaling, and we have no cruiser which 
could catch them. 

It is true that our Good Hopes and Kents, none of which are 
quite ready for commission, have nominal speeds of twenty-three 
knots on the measured mile, or for a few hours spurt, but even 
their extreme speed is not equal to that of these German liners, 
nor would it be possible to have any men-of-war capable of 
overhauling them, unless, indeed, we were to build similar 
vessels directly with this object; but obviously they would be 
useless and expensive in peace time if kept in commission, and 
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it would be even more extravagant to keep them in the Fleet 
Reserve, to be sent to sea with inexperienced officers and men 
when war is declared. 

| think all must admit that this would be absurd, so that if, as 
| maintain, we must have vessels for the protection of our com- 
merce equal in speed to those of possible enemies, our only plan 
is to subsidise fast liners, employing them as mail steamers in 
peace time, and placing them at the disposal of the Admiralty, 
not necessarily to be taken off the mail routes, in case of war. 

I have, as all naval officers well know, not overrated the speed 
value of these liners as compared with men-of-war, though it would 
take too long to explain the question fully here; I doubt whether 
we have a cruiser in the service which could cross the Atlantic 
at more than eighteen, or at most nineteen, knots speed ; we may 
remember that the United States Government tried the experi- 
ment with the Olympia a few years ago, and though she has a 
nominal speed of 21.6 knots, she only averaged about eighteen. 
I doubt if any of our ships could do better. Two years ago the 
Isis and Dido, two of our new second-class cruisers of a nominal 
speed of 19.5 to 20 knots, were ordered with all despatch to China 
from the Mediterranean, and it was thought that they had done 
really well in making the long passage at an average speed of 16.5 
knots, their longest run, between Aden and Colombo, being just 
Over 2000 miles, 

The reasons for the superiority of the merchant steamer in the 
matter of speed are fairly well known, and were well summed up 
by the late Sir Edward Harland in a discussion on a paper by 
Professor Byles, on the design of mail steamers, read before the 
Institution of Naval Architects in 1894. Professor Byles had 
proposed that the engines should have a short stroke so as to be 
below the water level, but this said Sir Edward “ would be too 
terrific a sacrifice for any merchant shipowner to contemplate. 
We have learnt the inevitable necessity for a long stroke.” There 
are other reasons in the form and lightness of the ship of course, 
but the real difference between the man-of-war cruiser and the 
mail steamer is that whereas in the former the engines are pro- 
tected, being below an armoured deck, and speed is obtained by 
quick moving engines, in a mail steamer there is ample space 
for machinery and boilers which are exposed to shot, and they 
have the advantage of a long stroke and a much reduced number 
of revolutions. 

It is strange that the value of speed should be doubted now, as 
it never was in the old satling days. Our ancestors knew well 
the advantage of a smart sailing-ship, and a single fast sailing 
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privateer was often a terror for months. The career of “Surcouf,” 
the famous French privateersman, as related by Professor 
Laughton in his Studies in Naval History is worth attention on 
this point. In 1807 he created a regular panic in the Bay of 
Bengal, causing great loss to the Calcutta merchants, who 
memorialised the Admiralty against the admiral, Sir Edward 
Pellew, the captures being made “within 100 leagues of Madras, 
the principal naval station,” and they complain that this priva- 
teer, the Revenant, “ still continues on his station.” 

In Sir Edward Pellew we have the distinguished admiral 
selected by Mahan as a type of the frigate captain par excellence, 
and the admiral had no difficulty in showing that the privateer 
had been “repeatedly but vainly chased,” owing her escape to 
“her superior sailing and still more to the care and watchfulness 
of her captain.” Yet in sailing days the fastest of sailing-ships 
might be becalmed or embayed and so be liable to capture by 
slower vessels, dangers from which a fast steamer is practically 
secure. 

But I must conclude. If Britannia is to rule the waves it must 
be by her commerce being continued in war as in peace, and at 
all hazards “the trade” must be protected. My object will have 
been attained if 1 have brought home to my readers the necessity 
for a close connection between the navy and the mercantile 
marine—that one in fact is the necessary complement of the 
other, and that for commerce protection we must rely in great 
part upon subsidised merchant cruisers to meet similar vessels of 
Foreign Powers, 

We must accordingly subsidise largely, if necessary, “all 
British” lines of steamers of high speed if we are to maintain 
our national position, these vessels being fitted as merchant 
cruisers for service in case of war as ocean scouts and commerce 
protectors. 


E. R. FREMANTLE. 


SOME LONDON GARDENS 


Most of the crowd of visitors to London for the Coronation will 
find time to walk about the royal parks, and perhaps Battersea 
Park. Those who are revisiting London after many years can- 
not fail to be struck with the vast improvement in the gardening 
in these places, and will feel that on the whole it is admirable. 
But I wonder how many out of all this invasion of June visitors will 
see, or even hear of, any of the public “ parks ” in the suburbs that 
have been added to the possessions of London in late years. And 
yet, some of them have gardens that would be delightful anywhere 
in the country—gardens that are in truth still country gardens— 
the gardens belonging to gentlemen’s country-houses, and which 
are all the more attractive, because all round them the population 
is growing, and the surroundings are becoming more and more 
urban. These “parks” have been acquired by much private 
generosity, assisted by grants from local bodies, the Metropolitan 
Board of Works, and the London County Council. And they 
are now maintained and managed by the London County Council. 
Curiously enough the Council, in its official hand-book, does 
scant justice to the charm of some of these gardens of which it 
has become the custodian. Its Note Book of the parks and 
gardens of London sets out all sorts of material statistics, ex- 
plains the opportunities afforded in them for games, or gym- 
nastics, and dwells with enthusiasm upon the structural additions 
which have been made to them. But it hardly notices their 
natural, or horticultural, beauty. Ravenscourt, Waterlow, and 
Clissold Parks are all formed out of the grounds and gardens of 
gentlemen’s country-houses. In each there is much to attract 
real lovers of English gardens. But this is the method by which 
the Note Book seeks to make them famous. Of Ravenscourt Park 
it says, “The Council has erected a bandstand and a refreshment 
house together with two aviaries and a gymnasium, and has im- 
proved the lake for the special use of skaters.” With regard to 
Waterlow Park it observes, “There are three lakes and a per- 
manent bandstand of rustic design.” In the case of Clissold 
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Park the compiler actually does refer to something not modern 
or artificial, and notices that, “ owing to its fine timber, and the 
fact that the New River winds its way through the park, it has 
a naturally picturesque appearance ;” but he hastens to add, 
“in addition to the New River there are two lakes in the park, 
and a rustic bandstand.” In truth, he is more concerned with 
the artificial “improvements” which the County Council has 
carried out to make these parks places of popular resort, than 
with their natural beauties, and his eye turns gratefully from old 
trees to the bran-new “rustic bandstand.” Lieut.-Colonel Sexby, 
the chief officer of the Parks Department of the London County 
Council, has published a laborious, and in many ways very in- 
teresting, book, The Municipal Parks, Gardens, and Open Spaces of 
London ; their History and Associations. As is implied by its 
title this book deals largely with the past history of the sites of 
these parks, and appeals rather to the antiquarian, or the student 
of London’s growth, than to the gardener or the lover of gardens. 
For this ever-increasing class Mr. W. H. Hudson’s Birds in 
London isa much more informing and attractive book. Primarily, 
and in a very delightful manner, it treats of bird-life, past and 
present, in and about London. But, incidentally, it gives 
obviously appreciative descriptions of some of the gardens, the 
charms of which I now would wish to make more known. 

To the north of London lie three Parks which have been 
country homes—Clissold and Waterlow Parks and Golder’s 
Hill. Clissold Park of fifty-three acres, about five miles from 
Charing Cross, is close to the Stoke Newington station of the 
Great Eastern Railway. It still retains all the features of a 
private country place. There is the old Manor House, the 
spreading lawns, avenues of fine elms, ornamental water. Mr. 
Hudson specially notes its wealth of birds, and the care that ‘has 
been taken by its superintendent and others to protect and 
encourage the bird life of the place. Waterlow Park, of twenty- 
nine acres, five miles from Charing Cross, and near the Highgate 
station of the Great Northern Railway, is a country home of the 
same type. It has the same good timber, water, and lawns. 
Happily, the old flower garden, and the old herbaceous border, 
have been preserved, and with the fruit trees, absolutely dis- 
tinguish it from the artificial modern park. Golder’s Hill, by 
North End, Hampstead, has thirty-six acres of beautiful garden 
and park land. Mr. W. Robinson in his English Flower 
Garden marks it out for special praise. He writes : 


Places where the simple and essential conditions for beauty in planting and 
design are understood or illustrated are far too rare, and it is all the more 
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pleasing to meet with an example of artistic treatment of a garden almost in 
London, on the western border of Hampstead Heath. As regards design and 
view, it is the prettiest of town gardens, and the conditions of its beauty are 
so simple that there is little to be said about them. An open lawn there is 
rolling up to the house, groups of fine trees, and wide and distant views over 
the country. 


On the west of London, Ravenscourt Park, Hammersmith, of 
thirty-two acres, lies close to the station of that name on the 
District Railway. Its proximity to the embankment and arches 
of this and other railway lines is to be deplored. And, the 
perhaps inevitable accompaniments of a “public park,” which 
were imposed upon it when it became the property of the 
Metropolitan Board of Works in 1887, have, of course, lessened 
its pristine charm. Still, all the “improvements” of zealous 
public bodies cannot alter the fact that there stands an old 
Manor House, surrounded by its proper and English gardens, 
its large orchard, and its well-timbered park. The avenue of 
elms and chestnuts which leads from the principal entrance to 
the house is a fine one. Scattered about the grounds are ancient 
beeches and cedars, and hornbeams, which would be remarked 
anywhere. Sloping lawns, not too much cut up by an elaborate 
floriculture, lead down from the creeper-covered house to the 
lake. Mr. Hudson notes that when the park was thrown open to 
the public in 1858 the birds 


fled in alarm, and for a time the park was almost birdless. The carrion-crows, 
strange to say, stuck to their nesting-tree, and by-and-by some of the deserters 
began to return, to be followed by others, and now there is as much bird-life 
as inthe old days. It is probable, however, that some of the summer visitors 
have ceased to breed. At present we have the crow, wood-pigeon, missel- 
thrush, chaffinch, wren, hedge-sparrow, and in the summer the pied wagtail 
and spotted fly-catcher and willow-wren. 


So that, altogether, the visitor to Ravenscourt Park, may find 
recesses in its gardens where he can forget and forgive the 
modern “improvements,” and be refreshed by the impression 
and the associations of a country-home. 

On the south of London, close by Herne Hill station, on the 
London, Chatham, and Dover line, some ten minutes from 
Victoria, is Brockwell Park. This park of eighty-four acres is 
the well-timbered park of a country-house. Its grassland still 
stretches naturally over the slopes of an undulating country, and 
is but little broken up by the necessary walks of an urban park, 
It used to boast a great rookery. 

Six years ago [writes Mr. Hudson] it was the most populous rookery in or 


near London, and extended over the entire park, there being few or no large 
trees without nests; but when the park was opened to the public in London 
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in 1891 the birds went away, all excepting those that occupied nests on the 
large trees at the main gate, which is within a tew yards of Herne Hill station. 
They were evidently so used to the noise of the trains and traffic, and to the 
sight of people in the thoroughfare on which they looked down, that the open- 
ing of the Park did not disturb them. Nevertheless this remnant of the old 
rookery is becoming less populous each year. In the summer of 1896 I 
counted thirty-five occupied nests; in 1897 there were only twenty nests. 
Just now, February 1898, eight or ten pairs of birds are engaged in repairing 
the old nests. 

I am afraid that since then there has been a progressive dimi- 
nution, for in this June I have only been able to see two nests, 

However, it is not its park, or its trees, or its birds, which give 
a unique charm to Brockwell Park. It is the fact that, alone 
among all the parks that belong to London, it has an old walled 
garden, which has been in no wise spoilt since it came under 
public management. This lies on high ground near the mansion. 
It is surrounded entirely by good brick walls. Formerly, no 
doubt, it was a kitchen, as well as a fruit and flower, garden. 
Now the vegetables and bush-fruit have disappeared. But in 
every Other respect it might be at the back of some far away 
manor-house. The walls are well covered with fruit-trees, roses, 
and other creepers, such as ceanothus and choisya. In the 
centre is a fountain and tank. From it radiate straight walks, 
which are themselves crossed by converging straight walks, 
making together a geometrical design, and dividing the ground 
into beds of no great size. These are full of every kind of 
flowering shrub and flower, while the walks are bordered by 
box, by golden yews, and lined with fruit trees, old and new. 
In one corner of the garden is a well, with a bucket and wheel. 
There is a sun-dial on the wall. Old arbours break the angles at 
each corner of the square. And there are wooden pergolas and 
trellis-work, all amply hung with creepers. Everything seems 
to thrive here. There is a happy luxuriance in the foliage, and 
all the indescribable repose and comfort of an old English 
country garden. 

The fact that these essentially country gardens have been pre- 
served near London, and preserved with all their intrinsic charm, 
suggests some lessons for all who are in any way responsible for 
gardens, large and small, in London. When some gaunt plots 
of vacant land in the midst of a thick population are rescued 
from the builder, it is obvious that they must be laid out with a 
view to popular use and recreation as well as for beauty. Still, 
in the least promising of such newly made “ parks” there will be 
a considerable amount of tree and shrub planting, and some 
opportunities for growing flowers between the walks and the 
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inevitable shrubberies. As regards the larger kinds of trees, I 
cannot say with scientific assurance that this or that tree will 
thrive in a confined space because it is growing healthily in 
Hyde Park or Battersea Park, or thatan uncommon tree will now 
live in a particular place because the same tree, planted fifty or 
a hundred years ago, has thriven in a similar spot and is still 
alive. But, atall events, we ought to strive after the greatest possible 
amount of variety in our tree-planting. Elms, planes, horse- 
chestnuts, poplars, may be said to be the necessary, but surely 
they need not be the only, trees of the new “ park.” The Lime 
Avenue in the grounds of Chelsea Hospital shows no signs of 
decay. Ash and birch have done very well in Battersea park. 
So have willows. Copper-beech of no great age are vigorous in 
Hyde Park. Acacias and sumachs seem happy enough in every 
square garden. The catalpa-trees in Palace Yard have survived 
the trials of two Jubilees, and have subsequently flowered pro- 
fusely. To come to some less common trees. There is an 
ailanthus in the grounds of Stafford House, a maiden-hair tree 
(formerly in the Physic Garden) in Queen’s Road, Chelsea ; a 
service-tree in the south garden of Cadogan Place, where also 
there are several mulberries of no great age, which bear plenti- 
fully every year. It may be that it would be hopeless to plant 
mulberries now. But most certainly they are very delightful 
trees for a London garden. They retain the shining greenness 
of their foliage through the heats of even such a September as 
that of 1898. When, at that season, the leaves of almost all other 
trees were shrivelled and drooping, they looked quite fresh, and, 
with their ruddy fruit and dense shade, presented a most grateful 
contrast to their sere neighbours. 

This encourages me to say a word in favour of the planting in 
London of English fruit-trees of all sorts, and also of those that 
have been imported here from Asia and America. How infinitely 
more attractive would be hundreds of small suburban, or even 
small country lawns, if a mulberry, a pear, a crab, a cherry, a 
medlar, were in the place where now some overgrown conifer is 
engaged in a course of excessive territorial expansion. But in 
London conifers, whatever may be one’s taste about them, as 
specimen trees, may be left out of the question, as they will not 
live here. Let the English fruit-trees take their usual place. 
Their blossoms have a special charm, I think, in London. And 
this leads us naturally on to the subject of other flowering trees 
and shrubs. Of them all, I think it is true that one is especially 
grateful for their bloom in London. The flower walk in Ken- 
sington Gardens—the walk which runs on the north side of the 
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Albert Memorial—shows in this, as in many other respects, how 
much variety may be introduced into London gardens. No one 
would dream of displacing, or of disparaging, the familiar lilac, 
laburnum, thorn, ribes, and almond. But even in the most 
utilitarian “‘ open space,” just saved from the builder, and properly 
to be treated as a playground and resting-place, as much as a 
garden, we may add to the glories of these old favourites the 
blossoming Persian peaches, of Japanese quinces, of the prunas 
Pissardii, of that double-blossomed white cherry, which seems to 
delight in unfolding its beauty in London. We can also, | think, 
depend upon syringa, and weigela, and magnolia (soulangeana) ; 
while I must say a distinct word in praise of the forsythia, for its 
very early blossom, its brightness, and the graceful growth of its 
shoots. It seems to like London, as do also, if one may judge 
from a limited experience, a less interesting, but not to be 
despised shrub, the bladder-senna, and the guelder rose. 

That the London atmosphere is very trying to all evergreens is 
obvious. But does not Mrs. Earle go too far when she roundly 
condemns them all for London? “I say emphatically avoid 
evergreens,” she writes. Well, I should be sorry to act strictly on 
this advice in laying out a garden of any size. Euonymus cer- 
tainly does very fairly well, and so does golden privet. And though 
I must admit with sadness the deterioration in the last few years 
of hollies, which, as in Hans Place, were quite comely till then, I 
should not stiffly refuse to give them a place. No doubt as the 
tyranny of smoke spreads outwards from central London, the 
region in which evergreens are prone to wither and decay is 
correspondingly enlarged. And this is true, of course, of other 
trees, shrubs, and flowers. There are, happily, on the other hand, 
large compensations for these sad losses. And it is more profit- 
able to dwell upon all the additions that have been made in 
comparatively recent years to the list of shrubs that will grow in 
London. It is difficult to picture a stretch of suburban, or even 
urban, forecourts, or back gardens, without the trails of the 
Virginian creeper. And yet this is an importation of the middle 
of the last century. Mrs. Earle writes: “On the back of the 
house my parents built, in 1841, in Rutland Gate, was planted, I 
think, the first Virginian creeper I ever remember in London.” 
And it may be said generally of the beautiful fruit and flowering 
trees of North America, Japan, and Persia, whose fitness for 
London I wish specially to emphasise, that they were unknown 
in its gardens before the middle of the last century. 

With regard to flowers, and the arrangement of flowers in 
London gardens, I desire to write with great diffidence. It is 
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useless to be arrogant in such questions of taste ; but I think that 
a visit to the several parks I have described confirms the opinion 
that in London, not less, but rather more than in the country, 
the older-fashioned English flowers, grown informally in borders, 
give a deeper pleasure than is derived from the more formal 
and ambitious combinations of bedded-out plants. Unquestion- 
ably this is the ever-increasing conviction of amateurs with 
respect to the treatment of their own country gardens. And, 
after all, that which is delightful in the country, because of its 
old and English associations, because of its congruity with 
nature, and because of its undefinable but intrinsic charm, must 
even gain in delightfulness when it is seen in urban surroundings. 
There is the added pleasure of the unexpected—there is the 
illusion that here at least some touch of the country is being felt 
even in London. The elaborate gardening by the side of Park 
Lane is admirable of its kind, but does it give as much pleasure 
to a wearied townsman, as that bit of wild garden by the Powder 
Magazine in Hyde Park, where broom and gorse, sweet briars 
and rosas rugosas have found a home, or as the garden by the 
Lodge at Victoria Gate, or the thickets at the western end of 
the flower walk and between it and the Kensington Road. 

I do not at all wish to push this doctrine to an extreme 
point. I do not suggest for a moment that the formal bedding- 
out patterns of Park Lane, and of the big walk in the Regent's 
Park, should be discontinued. My object is simply to show by the 
example of the little-known suburban gardens that I have 
described here, and by the reference to bits of an older-fashioned 
gardening in the Royal parks, that this too is practicable in 
London, and that most certainly it can be made to be charming 
here. Let others dogmatise exactly about what flowers can, and 
what cannot, be grown in London. In truth, much depends 
upon the care and skill of the individual grower. Nowhere is 
this shown in a more interesting way than in the gardens 
cultivated by the pensioners of the Royal Hospital at Chelsea, 
which adjoin the beautifully planted garden of Ranelagh. Here 
are some 140 separate little plots. The old men used formerly 
largely to grow and sell vegetables. But, with the modern love 
of flowers, they have found that there is more profit to be made 
out of nosegays than from vegetables, and they have turned with 
happy results to the cultivation of the older and sweetest English 
flowers. Wallflowers, stocks, London pride, old man, pinks, 
carnations, and the humbler roses, are crowded into these little 
gardens, and in their turn flower with astonishing profusion. 


The walled garden at Brockwell Park, and the wall on the cast 
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side of the Physic Garden at Chelsea, suggest in a signal fashion 
my last reflection, which indeed is also prompted and fortified by 
the fronts-and:‘backs of countless London homes, ‘It: is -clear- 
that in London, even in very enclosed surroundings, many: de 
lightful creepers and fruit-trees will thrive on a wall. Besides 
the ubiquitous Virginian creeper, jasmines of sorts, wistaria, and 
cydonia japonica will. probably do well. The objections to the 
erection of walls in parks and in the ordinary square gardens are 
obvious. In both cases it is desired that there should be a view 
into and over the garden from the outside. ‘But in the case of 
the blocks of “ mansions ” and “ courts,’ which are springing up 
in all quarters, would it pass the wit of architects to contrive a 
walled garden or, to put it more modestly, a garden with a wall 
as an adjunct to the buildings? Some of the small private 
gardens of the Heads or Fellows of Oxford Colleges supply 
examples of what is in my mind. A single high wall, covered 
with fruit-trees and creepers, with a broad border by its side, and 
a sheltered walk, would surely be more attractive than the con- 
ventional plot of shabby grass with its shrubs and beds bare and 
desolate during the greater part of the year ? And such a form 
of gardening would give infinitely more scope for experimental 
planting, and for the interest which attaches to the watching the 
growth of individual trees and plants through the changing 
seasons, 
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WASHINGTON, June 13, 1902. 


IT is too conventional to say that the death of Lord Pauncefote 
is a loss to his own country and the country in which he resided 
for so many years. The death of any man who filled a large 
place in public affairs is always a loss. Lord Pauncefote’s death 
is much more than that. His death removes the one man in 
English official life who thoroughly comprehended the American 
character, who made no mistakes because of that comprehen- 
sion, who achieved great things because of the genuine friend- 
ship he had for the country to which he was accredited ; who, 
entrusted with a difficult task, performed it successfully because, 
while he held the highest diplomatic post, he was not a diplo- 
matist in the European sense; and it was because he was not, 
it was because his conception of the duty of an ambassador 
was a lofty one, that he was always on good terms with it, and 
always enjoyed the sincere respect of the Secretary of State 
for the time being, no matter what the politics or the personal 
prejudice of that Secretary. 

The key-note of Lord Pauncefote’s character was absolute 
honesty and absolute justice. It was because he possessed those 
two qualities that he succeeded ; that for the first time since 
diplomatic relations were established between the United States 
and Great Britain, American public men and the American 
people believed in the sincerity of the British representative and 
never questioned his good faith. It is no disrespect to other 
men who preceded Lord Pauncefote in Washington to say this. 
Great Britain has been represented in Washington by other 
eminent men, but while men of ability they were deficient in 
that which Lord Pauncefote possessed in such a marked degree 
—a complete understanding of the American character and 
American institutions. Diplomacy in the United States and 
diplomacy in Europe is quite another game, or science, which- 
ever you please to call it. In America, in diplomacy as well as 
in other things, one must always make allowance for and take 
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into consideration three factors that have not to be considered 
in any other country. Those three things are: First, that no 
secret treaty or agreement can be made, that the President can 
negotiate but cannot conclude, and is always subject to the will 
and whim of the Senate ; secondly, that the United States having 
no complicated and ramifying foreign relations, in all its negotia- 
tions it is always direct, it negotiates with every Power singly 
and does not have to make concessions to one nation so as to 
obtain the support of that nation to gain its end elsewhere ; 
thirdly, that while in other countries the Press and the public may 
disapprove of the policy of a Foreign Minister after a treaty has 
been signed or an alliance concluded, in the United States 
popular disapproval always manifests itself during the progress 
of the negotiations, which are never secret and in the nature of 
things cannot be, and politicians are always so afraid of popular 
disapproval that they are controlled by it. 

Bearing in mind the differences between the American form 
of government and those of European countries, the keen 
responsiveness of American public men to American public 
opinion, the great part played by the newspaper in shaping that 
opinion, and the unfriendliness, to use a very mild word, that 
formerly characterised the relations between the two governments 
and marked the intercourse between the two people, it will 
be seen that a diplomatist who might have been very successful 
elsewhere might be very unsuccessful in Washington. Lord 
Pauncefote’s training and experience gave him advantages 
possessed by none of his predecessors. He wasa sound lawyer, 
‘(an admirable lawyer, he could see both sides of a question 
and appreciate arguments not favourable to his contention,” to 
quote the appreciative tribute of Ex-Secretary of State Olney, 
and as six of the eight Secretaries of State with whom he had 
relations were lawyers, it was quite natural that he as well as 
they should look at any question with the precise legal mind. 
Most of the questions that arise between Great Britain and the 
United States are legal more than diplomatic, and really ought 
to be decided by legal arbitrators rather than diplomatists. 

As a lawyer Lord Pauncefote had served at the bar and on 
the bench of self-governing and semi-self-governing British 
colonies, which was an excellent training for understanding the 
people and institutions of a Republic. As Attorney-General of 
Hong Kong and Chief Justice of the Leeward Islands he drafted 
two codes. To the great jurist justice always appeals more 
strongly than any other cause. A man cannot be a great jurist 
unless he is impressed by that sense of justice. Lord Paunce- 
fote was a jurist to whom the adjective great may be properly 
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applied, and it was because of his natural judicial temperament 
supplemented by his legal training, that he won the confidence 
and the respect of the men with whom he was brought in con- 
tact. ‘To him a triumph which would have left the American 
people smarting under a guise of injustice, would have seemed 
a defeat,” again to quote Mr. Olney. In all his negotiations 
Lord Pauncefote never wanted to obtain the best of a bargain. 
His idea of a bargain was that both sides should be satisfied ; 
that both sides should get exactly what they wanted and be the 
better for it. 

Lord Pauncefote had relations with eight Secretaries of State 
—men as unlike in temperament, politics and training, as Blaine, 
Foster, Gresham, Olney, Sherman and Hay. Some of them 
were pronouncedly anti-English in their views, some of them, 
when they entered the Department, were prejudiced against 
Lord Pauncefote, believing that the State Department was too 
much “under English influence.” Lord Pauncefote, when 
appointed as the successor to Lord Sackville, whose faux 
pas in the first Cleveland administration had caused his 
recall, found a hostile environment. The Democrats were 
bitterly hostile because they assigned one of the causes of 
Cleveland’s defeat to the unfortunate “ Murchison letter,” ; the 
Republicans were equally unfriendly because of the Behring 
Sea and Canadian questions then unsettled, which had more 
than once threatened a severance of friendly relations between 
the two countries. No man ever had a more difficult ré/e to 
play. 

Lord Pauncefote, then Sir Julian, was required to exercise 
great tact, great prudence, great moderation, and at the same 
time, great firmness. He had to conciliate where conciliation 
was necessary, but he could not afford to show any signs of 
weakness. Always he had to try and make the Government 
understand that while Great Britain was willing to do every- 
thing in its power to maintain the most friendly relations with 
the United States, Great Britain could be neither bullied nor 
intimidated. All this he had to do in the most tactful and 
delicate way. Blaine, the most virulent of the Jingoes, and the 
most bitter in his hatred of England, who always catered for the 
anti-English vote, and who always was offensive in his dealings 
with England, would have liked nothing better than to have 
put the British Minister in an embarrassing position, and his 
dislike of Sir Julian personally was as great as his dislike of the 
country he represented. If one looks over the correspondence 
that passed between the State Department and the British 
Legation during Mr. Blaine’s administration, one is struck by its 
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nagging tone and its offensiveness thinly veiled. If that is the 
tone of the published correspondence, how much more insolent 
must have been that which both Governments decided not to 
make public in the interests of peace and harmony? But Sir 
Julian was more than a match for his adversary. Mr. Blaine 
could take no offence at anything that was said or done, he 
could not drive his adversary into a pocket. Mr. Blaine, like 
other men, before he left the State Department, changed his 
opinion of Sir Julian Pauncefote and respected not only his 
great abilities but had for him a sincere personal affection. 

It is worth while to relate an incident as showing Lord 
Pauncefote’s conception of diplomacy contrasted with that of 
some of his colleagues, which explains why Secretaries of State 
reposed in him the most explicit confidence. The relations 
between Great Britain and the United States were on one 
occasion somewhat strained. The then Secretary of State was 
a man who had entered the Department prejudiced against 
Lord Pauncefote. The negotiations between the United States 
and Great Britain hinged on the interpretation of a treaty made 
many years before between the United States and another Great 
Power, and the proper construction of that treaty hinged again 
on other treaties. The matter was a complicated one, and the 
change of a few words in the translation of the original text 
would put an entirely different construction upon the meaning 
of the treaty. The Ambassador of the other Great Power, 
whose sole interest in the question was to make as much 
trouble as possible between England and the United States, 
called on the Secretary of State one day and handed him what 
he alleged to be a translation of acertaintreaty. ‘I presume,” 
said the Ambassador in substance, “that you have this treaty ; 
still, thinking you might possibly have overlooked its import- 
ance, I have taken the liberty to have the translation made for 
you.” The Secretary of State thanked the Ambassador for his 
courtesy. 

The following day Lord Pauncefote called at the State 
Department. The Secretary of State made a casual reference 
to the treaty in question. Lord Pauncefote, who, like the good 
lawyer he was, never went into court without having his case 
thoroughly prepared and all his authorities stored away in his 
memory to be conveniently cited whenever necessary, showed 
that he was perfectly conversant with the treaty and quoted its 
salient articles, which differed materially from the translation 
given to the Secretary by the Ambassador of the other Great 
Power. The Secretary of State, very diplomatically and with 
great politeness, suggested that inasmuch as Lord Pauncefote 
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was quoting from memory, and possibly had not read the 
treaty for some time, he might be in error, “my recollection 
being,” the Secretary of State added somewhat indifferently, 
and as if the matter was not of any great moment, “ although 
I confess not to be absolutely certain as to the correctness of 
my statement, that the matter is so and so.” Whereat the 
Secretary of State, who was really a man of great ability, 
chuckled to himself. He had neatly trapped his dear friend 
the British Ambassador, deliberately caught him in trying to 
hoodwink him. Lord Pauncefote, if he guessed what was 
passing through the Secretary’s mind, betrayed no irritation. 
“A copy of the treaty in the original text,’ he said, “is in my 
Embassy, and I shall take great pleasure in sending it to you 
for your examination.” This he did, and it proved that he 
had quoted with absolute fidelity the English version of the 
original. 

The Secretary of State was angry. He was not a man who 
liked to think that any one could take advantage of him, and he 
realised how near he had come to making a blunder. When a 
few days later the Ambassador of the other Great Power called 
upon him on some other business, the Secretary of State intro- 
duced the subject of the treaty and drew his attention to the 
fact, by showing him the original version, that his translation 
was incorrect. The Ambassador put his glass to his eye and 
read original and translation with great deliberation. When 
he finished his reading he turned to the Secretary, and in a 
voice filled with indignation and remorse said, “This comes of 
trusting to subordinates. I put this work into the hands of my 
secretary, and see how badly he has done it. I shall dismiss 
him, Mr. Secretary, if you demand it.” 

“‘ Not at all,” said the Secretary, “the young man will learn 
to be more careful as he grows older, but how fortunate it was 
only a secretary and not the Ambassador who made such a 
blunder.’ The Ambassador understood, and he knew very 
well that the Secretary also understood. Long afterwards, 
when the incident had been closed and the relations between 
England and the United States were once more normal, the 
Secretary of State told Lord Pauncefote of what happened. 
“That is the traditional idea of diplomacy of and his 
country,” Lord Pauncefote answered, “ but I have never found 
that it was effective in dealing with the United States,” 

Perhaps nothing better shows the largeness of his character 
and the utter absence of any stubborn pride in his work than 
the manner in which Lord Pauncefote took up the task of 
framing a treaty to abrogate the Clayton-Bulwer treaty after the 
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Senate had rejected the first Hay-Pauncefote treaty. After that 
rebuff, done as offensively as it was possible when the two 
nations were supposed to be on the most friendly terms, Lord 
Pauncefote, disappointed but not disheartened, began his work 
anew. He knew precisely the limitations of the President in 
making treaties, he knew the attitude of the Senate, the narrow- 
mindedness of certain men, the prejudices that had to be 
overcome, the arrogance that had to be contended with. He 
knew the national feeling in favour of the construction of an 
Isthmian canal, and the difficulties and possibly serious compli- 
cations that would result if some arrangement was not made 
looking to the abrogation of the old treaty. It was here that 
his sense of justice exhibited itself so conspicuously. England 
had certain legal rights under the treaty, but very few morally. 
Conditions had changed since the treaty had been negotiated, 
the balance of power in the western hemisphere had shifted, 
and what at the time of its negotiation was an agreement fair to 
both sides was, half a century later, unjust to the United States. 
Appreciating the ethics involved, putting right above mere 
technicalities, his conclusion was that the treaty ought to be 
abrogated, and he laboured very earnestly to induce his 
Government to consent to its abrogation. 

It was a great disappointment to him when the treaty was 
rejected, especially because of the reasons which led to its rejec- 
tion. A few men of small calibre, quite unable to conceive how 
any one could surrender a treaty right when the treaty was no 
longer morally defensible, could not comprehend how Lord 
Pauncefote could recommend the abrogation of a treaty because 
its abrogation was just to the United States. These men natu- 
rally judged other men by their own standards. They suspected 
a trick. A certain clause in the Suez Canal Convention, which 
was perfectly proper there, but would really have been disres- 
pectful if inserted in a treaty made between the United States 
and Great Britain, which had no meaning, was omitted. These 
men saw in that the evidence of Lord Pauncefote’s duplicity 
and Mr. Hay’s ignorance. Therefore the treaty was rejected. 

Almost any other man except Lord Pauncefote would have 
accepted the situation, and made no further attempt to nego- 
tiate a new treaty. Lord Pauncefote did splendid missionary 
work during the following summer in England, explaining the 
circumstances to men of influence, and pointing out why it was 
advisable to make still another attempt. He secured Lord 
Lansdowne’s permission to undertake the task anew. He knew 
exactly what the United States would concede and what it 
would reject. His second treaty was accepted by the Senate, 
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and a subject of contention was removed. Had Lord Paunce- 
fote done nothing else than to be the instrument by which the 
abrogation of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty was accomplished, that 
single act ought to cause both countries to hold his memory in 
grateful affection. 

I cannot do better in closing this imperfect sketch of one of 
England's greatest dipiomatists than to quote the following just 
and impartial estimate of his character written by Mr. Henry 
Loomis Nelson for the Boston Herald : 


It is easy to dismiss him as a tactful man, but he was much more than 
that ; he was eminently wise and naturally kindly. It was the purpose of his 
Government, if it could, to promote friendship for itself on the part of the 
people and Government of the United States. It was Lord Pauncefote’s 
mission to make that purpose effectual. He devoted himself to his task with 
absolute single-mindedness. Never a word nor a deed of his betrayed any- 
thing but the sincerest friendship for the Republic. He made himself the 
friend of each succeeding President, and during his services here he has 
known and treated with four Presidents and eight Secretaries of State. 

Of all the diplomatic corps Pauncefote was the closest to every American 
administration during these fourteen years. This was natural, because the 
business relations between the United States and Great Britain were more 
numerous and more important than those between the United States and any 
other foreign country; but more than that, the British Minister always 
appeared to be, and, so far as his official acts are concerned, always was, the 
sympathetic friend of this Government. With him more than with any other 
Ambassador or Minister the American Government has been able to have 
confidences, confidences which were called forth by Lord Pauncefote’s attitude 
and which, it is needless to say, were never betrayed. 

Lord Pauncefote will be remembered chiefly as the diplomat above all 
others who worked zealously during this time, not for the immediate advan- 
tage of his country, and not by devious methods for any gain whatever, but 
for the promotion of the joint interests of the two countries, for peace and 
friendship, and therefore for the good of mankind. Mr. Hay was right in 
saying that in his death we have lost a “valued friend.” He might have 
added, the most useful friend who has ever come to us as the representative 
of a foreign Government. 


Without exception the newspapers of all shades of opinion, 
without regard to politics or their like or dislike of England, 
united in paying the most glowing tribute to his abilities, his 
high character, and his great services to the country of his resi- 
dence as well as that of his birth, To him is generously 
accorded the credit of being one of the most powerful factors 
in establishing those close official and popular relations between 
the two countries which are in such marked contrast to those 
existing at the time of his appointment as Minister. Some of 
the newspapers are particularly impressed by the fact that 
although Lord Pauncefote was liked and respected, although 
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respect for him was so great that while his Government was 
often attacked and abused personally he was never the subject 
of criticism, he never put himself on parade and never appeared 
to court popularity. ‘He never made a speech. He never 
graced library dedications, business men’s banquets, corner- 
stone layings, or charitable bazaars. He was neither the grace- 
ful and witty after-dinner orator, like Ambassador Choate, nor 
a ‘star attraction,’ like Minister Wu.” On the contrary, he was 
the most unaffected and most unostentatious of men, as cour- 
teous to the Secretary of State’s coloured messenger as to the 
most distinguished member of the Senate. ‘What is true of 
him,” one newspaper remarked, “ is also true of his family. One 
and all they have endeared themselves to Washington by their 
genuine and cordial kindness.” Not a little of Lord Paunce- 
fote’s popularity was due to the tact and exquisite courtesy of 
Lady Pauncefote and her daughters. They made the British 
Embassy the most delightful rendezvous in Washington, and 
gathered around them there every one who was worth knowing 
in Washington society. Washington welcomes the new Ambas- 
sador and his wife, but it will be a long time before to-day’s 
memory is effaced. 

The high regard in which Lord Pauncefote was held and 
the friendly feeling now so happily existing between the two 
countries found expression in the state funeral and in President 
Roosevelt's personal sympathy. So soon as he had been in- 
formed of Lord Pauncefote’s death the President sent his con- 
dolences to Lady Pauncefote through Secretary Hay and in- 
formed her ladyship that only an imperative official engagement 
prevented his calling upon her at once, but he would do so 
later. After the unveiling of the Rochambeau statue he imme- 
diately drove to the Embassy and tendered his condolences to 
Lady Pauncefote and her daughters, and still further to show 
his respect he ordered the flag over the White House to be put at 
half-mast.. It was one of those extremely graceful and kindly 
things for which the President is famous and showed how 
highly he held the late Ambassador. 

President Roosevelt’s suggestion of a state funeral as well as 
his proffer of a warship to convey the remains to England was 
approved by the country as befitting and expressing the general 
feeling of regret. No higher honours could have been paid 
the memory of a President of the Republic. The President, 
the Members of the Cabinet, the ranking officers of the Army 
and Navy, Members of Congress, and the high officers of the 
Executive Departments attended the funeral, which was not the 
last tribute paid by the diplomatic corps to its doyen but were 
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national honours, all the more remarkable because the man 
honoured was a foreigner. it is the first time that such 
honours have been paid to the representative of a foreign 
Power. 


The announcement of the appointment of Hon. Michael 
Herbert as Lord Pauncefote’s successor has given general 
satisfaction here, and the Press regards it as a happy selection, 
Mr. Herbert is pleasantly remembered in Washington, where 
as secretary of legation he created an excellent impression and 
made many friends. He and President Roosevelt, at that time 
a member of the Board of Civil Service Commissioners, were 
intimate friends, and Commissioner Roosevelt and Mr. Herbert 
took many long walks and rides and frequently went to see a 
game of base-ball, Mr. Herbert being one of the few English- 
men who found the American national game interesting. The 
fact that Mr. Herbert married an American woman makes his 
appointment all the more appropriate and has doubtless given 
him a much clearer insight into American character, American 
methods, and American institutions, than could be obtained by 
an Englishman whose only knowledge of the country and its 
people was derived from reading or from having lived here a 
short time. 


The news of the termination of the South African War was 
received with very general satisfaction in the United States. 
With the exception of noisy agitators who found it to their 
profit, political and otherwise, to keep alive the opposition to 
England, who touted the Boer cause because it was supposed 
to be popular, and who hoped to see England embroiled with 
other Powers, Americans as a rule are delighted that the long 
and bitter struggle has been brought to an end and that peace, 
with the exception of some bushwhacking in the Philippines, 
once more prevails over the entire world. 

Public men and newspapers have been amazed by the 
extreme liberality of the terms granted to the Boers, and not a 
few compare them with the conditions imposed upon the Con- 
federacy by the victorious North. “The Southern Con- 
federacy,” one newspaper remarks, “had to make an abject 
and unqualified submission in the spring and summer of 1865 ; 
Lee and Johnston got substantially nothing, when they sur- 
rendered, except some horses and mules for the spring planting, 
and a parole for their men. Jefferson Davis became a manacled 
prisoner at Fortress Monroe.” The New York T7ribune, dis- 
cussing the surrender, says; “ The British have granted to them 
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—we cannot say they have imposed upon them—terms whose 
generosity must command the admiration of the world. Con- 
spicuously and pre-eminently the terms are calculated not only 
to end the war, but also to facilitate the elimination of its 
wounds and scars. It is a settlement that makes for conciliation 
and for friendship between the two races that have hitherto been 
antagonistic.” Other papers point out that although the Boers 
have surrendered their independence, which was to have been 
expected as it was the price they paid for failure, in everything 
else the British have shown them a liberality that no conqueror 
has ever before shown to the conquered. What especially 
impresses them is the free grant of £3,000,000, the promise of 
loans extending over a series of years at a nominal rate of 
interest, and the pledge of the introduction of representative 
institutions leading up to self-government. Americans who 
remember how the South was reduced to poverty by the war ; 
how its fields were laid waste and its people ruined ; who had to 
struggle along as best they could without help from their 
brethren of the North ; who for years had to live under military 
rule and corrupt and odious “carpet bag” government, read 
these terms with feelings of amazement, and wondered if this is 
the same Britain that was charged with having waged war 
simply to obtain gold mines and for the wanton pleasure of 
destroying a Republican form of government. The fact that 
there is to be no special tax laid upon the Boers to pay the cost 
of the war is only one more astonishing act of quixotic 
liberality in this astonishing war. In the United States the 
people of the South are still paying the pensions of the men of 
Northern armies, but no man who wore the grey of the Southern 
cause draws a Government pension. 


Oregon is the first State in the Union to hold elections for 
Members of the new Congress, which does not come into legal 
existence until next March. With the exception of Maine and 
Vermont, which hold elections in September, elections in all the 
other States take place in November. The result of the Oregon 
election is not encouraging to the Democrats. The only issue 
involved was that of the Philippines ; the Republicans defending 
the policy of their party, the Democrats attacking it and — 
“Imperialism.” The Republicans elected their members by 
larger majorities than have ever before been given them. While, 
of course, the voice of Oregon is not necessarily the voice of 
the Union, because expansion is extremely popular in the Far 
West, largely owing to the effect it has had upon trade, the 
result is encouraging to the Republicans and decidedly dis- 
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couraging to the Democrats. It shows the folly of the Demo- 
crats trying to flog a dead horse. There is nothing for the 
Democrats in “Imperialism.” Their only hope of success is to 
make the Trusts and the Tariff the issues of the campaign. If 
they do this there is a reasonable chance of their carrying the 
next House of Representatives, but there is absolutely no chance 
of their being victorious if they advocate a policy which the 
country long ago decided adversely to them. 


The great strike of the coal miners in Pennsylvania, now 
entering upon its sixth week, is the most serious conflict between 
capital and labour that the country has seen since the strike of 
the iron and steel workers, a year ago, which resulted so dis- 
astrously for the men, The present strike involves such a large 
number of men and may ramify so widely, that its progress is 
being watched with the greatest solicitude. Efforts made by the 
Civic Federation, a voluntary organisation of public-spirited 
men composed of capitalists and working men, and President 
Roosevelt to end the strike have proved futile, and both sides to 
the dispute stubbornly refuse to yield anything. Naturally 
both sides claim to be right and appeal to public sympathy, but 
from the evidence at hand it appears that there is more justice 
on the side of the men than on that of the masters. The men 
asked for a slight advance of wages and a recognition of their 
union. The employers claimed they were unable to make an 
advance of wages and refused to recognise the union, although 
they were willing to deal with the men independently. That 
being the principle for which both sides contended, the strike 
followed. It has already created a coal famine, but it is feared 
worse things may follow. The majority of the miners are 
ignorant Irish, Germans, Hungarians, and Bohemians, with a 
sprinkling of Poles and Russians, while the native element is 
not much higher in the intellectual scale. Being ignorant they 
are also unrestrained and revengeful, and once their passions 
are aroused it is no easy matter to allay them. The usual 
accompaniment of strikes in the coal region is the torch and 
the pistol; it is seldom that a great strike is unattended by 
scenes of riot and bloodshed. The country realises that the 
colliery proprietors are playing with fire, and that once the fire 
starts only gatling guns and rifle bullets can quench it ; but the 
owners will make no concession. They are bringing in miners 
from other regions ; swearing in special police, who are armed 
with rifle and revolver ; erecting stockades around their works, 
which are defended with machine guns, and in every way pre- 
paring for a conflict. Up to the present time no serious overt 
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act has been committed, although there have been numerous 
small encounters between the men and the police, but it only 
needs a spark to start a conflagration that may horrify the entire 


world. 


I have before this called attention to the striking similarity 
between President Roosevelt and the German Emperor. Both 
men are more apt to do the unexpected than the expected ; both 
men, while they frequently startle their own countries and not 
infrequently the rest of the world by doing something that at 
first appears to be unnecessary and perhaps a trifle foolish, 
generally have solid reason behind them. On Decoration Day, 
May 30, the day on which the graves of soldiers who fell in the 
Northern armies during the Civil War are decorated and 
speeches are made, the President made a notable address, the 
echoes of which have not yet died out. In the presence of 
20,000 persons the President defended the army in the 
Philippines and compared their work to the task to which the 
men of the North set their hands forty years ago. While not 
condoning any cruelties that might have been committed by the 
army in the Philippines under great provocation, he showed 
there was excuse for them, and then he asked whether the men 
who attacked the army, meaning of course the Democrats, 
were not even more guilty in not condemning the brutal lynch- 
ings that so frequently disgrace the South. This reference to 
the shame of the South has, as might have been expected, 
aroused all the fury for which the South is so celebrated. 
Mr. Roosevelt has been savagely denounced, and with a wealth 
of invective we have been told that once more the “ bloody 
shirt” has been flaunted, and all the good that the gentle 
McKinley laboured to accomplish has been destroyed by the 
ruthless hand of Roosevelt. If that is true, it is the South and 
not the North that is the loser. It is time the conscience of the 
South should be aroused. It is time that some one high in 
authority should publicly denounce the barbarous treatment of 
the Negro by the white man of the South. The summary 
execution of negroes who commit certain crimes may be 
necessary to keep them in subjection, although there is no proof 
that there is any justification for private vengeance, but it is 
quite certain that there can be no excuse for the burning of men 
at the stake, and inflicting tortures upon them so revolting that 
not even the Indian in the day of his deepest savagery displayed 
equal ingenuity in the torments he invented to increase the 
agony of his victim. 

A. MAURICE LOW. 


THROUGH BALOOCHISTAN AND 
EASTERN PERSIA" 


DURING the year 1900, thanks no doubt to a certain extent to the 
prominence given to it by the visit of the Viceroy to Quetta in 
the spring of that year, the new caravan route across Baloochistan 
commonly known as the Nushki-Sistan trade route, attracted to 
itself a certain share of public attention, and it was with a view 
to inquiring for myself into the commercial prospects of the 
undertaking and to studying on the spot the many interesting 
political problems connected with that part of the world affected 
by it, that I travelled to Quetta in the autumn of the same year. 

Some days of personal supervision were necessary to complete 
the arrangements for the journey, which I had initiated by corres- 
pondence from Simla, but by November 9 everything was ready 
for a start, and I despatched the bulk of my caravan on that day, 
following myself on the roth. Though the route is now, com- 
paratively speaking, safe for caravans, the moral effect of a few 
well-armed men is advantageous, and I took with me a daffidar 
and three sowars drawn from the local levy at Nushki, treating 
them as long as they were with me as my own private servants, 
though their places in the levy service were to be kept open for 
them, on their return to Nushki after leaving my service. 

For the first ninety miles, the road which was at this time 
merely a camel track but which has since, Iam given to under- 
stand, been converted into a metalled road, took us across the 
Quetta plateau, an elevated tableland of sand and stone having an 
average height of from five to six thousand feet, freely intersected 
with ridges of barren hills and sparsely covered for the most part 
in the vicinity of the route, with brown tufts of aromatic worm- 
wood. Having reached the western limit of this plateau we 
dropped somewhat abruptly on to the plain on which Nushki stands 
and before very long came in sight of the town itself. In appear- 
ance it presented little more than a somewhat glorified edition of 


* We are indebted to the courtesy of the Royal Geographical Society for 
the use of the excr map ccompanying this article. [Epiror N.R.] 
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all the other villages which are dotted sparsely over the country, 
consisting of the same one storey mud houses though possessed 
of something more like method in its ground plan. A broad 
street leads through the centre, faced at the far end by a large 
rectangular building, which contains the police lines, the levy 
lines and the post office. A short way from the main street, and 
clear of the town, stands a hospital and beyond this again a 
caravanserai for the use of Kafilahs, and these with about a 
hundred and twenty shops go to make the town of Nushki which 
all told probably consists of about two hundred houses. The 
population I found hardly in proportion to the size of the town, 
two hundred and fifty people being the number at which it was 
put; but the place is young, the land having but lately been 
acquired by the Indian Government, and since sanction for the 
construction of a railway from Quetta has been given, thus con- 
stituting Nushki and not Quetta the terminus of the caravan 
route, it is safe to prophesy that it will become a large and 
flourishing place in the not very far distant future. 

At the time of my visit Kafilahs merely made it a halting-place, 
as they had perforce to go on to Quetta, but that Nushki is far 
the more suitable starting-point and terminus to the caravan route 
of the two places, must be perfectly obvious to any one who has 
seen them; the large open stretches round Nushki capable of 
affording ample grazing for any number of camels being wanting 
at Quetta, while standing as it does on the plain, at the same level 
practically as the whole of the route to Sistan, the ascent of 
upwards of two thousand feet to the Quetta plateau, most unsuit- 
able to camel transport, is obviated. 

From Nushki the route broadly speaking takes a course due 
west for a distance of about three hundred and seventy miles to 
the Persian border at Robat at the foot of the Koh-i-Malik-Siah. 
From this point it turns north keeping just on the Persian side of 
the Perso-Afghan boundary, and terminates at Nasratabad the 
capital of Sistan distant from Robat about a hundred miles. The 
whole distance therefore from Quetta to Nasratabad along the 
course taken by the present trade route is approximately five 
hundred and seventy miles. 

Before the year 1896 a few caravans were in the habit of 
crossing Baloochistan from Persia, but this trade was the result 
purely of private enterprise and was of no sufficient significance 
to call for comment here. There were certain matters of a 
political character which required taking in hand before the 
present route could be inaugurated, connected mainly with the 


demarcation of boundaries. The Chargai district for instance, 
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through which the route passes soon after leaving Nushki, was 
occupied by the Amir of Afghanistan whose fiscal policy was of 
a nature well calculated to annihilate any trade. Further west 
the boundary between Baloochistan and Persia south of 
Afghanistan was of a most nebulous character, and the security 
for traders passing across the country between Quetta and Sistan 
was nil. It therefore became necessary to take up these questions 
before it was possible to undertake the inauguration of a practical 
trade route between India and Persia, and with this object a 
boundary commission under Captain McMahon was occupied 
from 1894-96 in demarcating the boundary between Afghanistan 
and Baloochistan by which the Chargai district, in accordance 
with an agreement brought about by the Durand Commission of 
1893, was included in the British sphere of influence, and a similar 
commission under Sir T. Holdich defined the missing gap in the 
Perso-Balooch boundary between Kohuk on the Mashkel river 
and a point in the Koh-i-Malek-Siah, where Persia, Afghanistan, 
and Baloochistan meet, according to an agreement affected by 
Sir Mortimer Durand with the Shah. These preliminaries satis- 
factorily settled, the Indian Government in December 1896 
set about opening up the present trade route, and rendering it 
secure by erecting thanas or mud forts, occupied by the local 
levy, at suitable intervals throughout the length of the route. 

The present state of the route, or rather the state in which I 
found it at the end of 1900, was that of a track more or less 
perceptibly marked off from the plain, running across an 
unbroken level of sand, stone, and gravel, relieved now and 
then by a struggling vegetation in the form of stunted tamarisk 
and dwarf palm, but for the most part of an obtrusive and 
forbidding barrenness, while for the greater part of the way gaunt 
ridges and bare peaks of the same dreary dust colour as the 
plain, rose up in irregular masses to break the otherwise 
monotonous and uninterrupted surface. 

Thanks to the admirable way in which Captain Webb Ware, the 
officer in charge of the route, has carried out his duties, the 
journey from Quetta can be performed with ease and comparative 
comfort. Wells have been dug, and supplies are to be found at 
all the larger posts, and water and grazing exist for camels at 
every stage. The total rainfall is very small and for some years 
has not averaged more than a few inches, which makes cultiva- 
tion impossible except in selected spots in the vicinity of the 
mountains where artificial irrigation is possible by means of 
Karezes; and it is no doubt for this reason that the country over 
which the route passes has the appearance of a deserted and 
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uninhabited waste, such villages as there are being situated at the 
foot of the mountains, and as far removed as possible from the 
dead stretches of unproductive plain. As far as Dalbandin, one 
hundred and ten miles beyond Nushki, there should be no difficulty 
about supplies, even when the traffic becomes far greater than it 
is at present, as local cultivation should be possible for this 
section; but from Dalbandin to the Persian border, cultivation 
would hardly be possible, and supplies will have to be brought 
from Nushki and the Nushki-Dalbandin section, and for the 
latter portion, from Mirjawa and the country round it on the 
Persian border, where I am told there is cultivation and 
cultivable land in plenty. With so fertile a country as Sistan 
within a few days march no anxiety need be felt on account of 
supplies for the remainder of the journey. 

Such is the Nushki-Sistan trade route, the strategical and 
political importance of which can hardly be over-estimated. It 
is not for me to say whether the Indian Government intend 
completing the line from Nushki to the Persian border, but I 
may point out that such a line would go far to do for us in 
Southern Persia what the Transcaspian line does for Russia in 
Northern Persia, and would undoubtedly strengthen our position, 
political and commercial, immeasurably. If such an under- 
taking depends mainly on the increase of trade, there are fair 
grounds judging from the annual increase up to the present time, 
for looking forward to it as well within the bounds of possibility 
in the near future, the returns from 1896 to rg01 being approxi- 
mately as follows: The year ending in the spring of 1897 a lakh 
and a half of rupees; 1898, upwards of five lakhs; 1899, upwards 
of seven lakhs; 1900, upwards of twelve lakhs; and r1go1, con- 
siderably over fifteen lakhs. 

First impressions of the country of Sistan are not likely to be 
of a kind to inspire one with large ideas of its commercial possi- 
bilities, and still less is one likely to be stirred to a pitch of 
enthusiasm on seeing for the first time the tumble-down dilapi- 
dated mud city constituting the capital, which has the appearance 
of having been dropped down haphazard in the middle of a vast 
and cheerless plain. The absence of roads, the untidy and 
neglected appearance of Husseinabad, the town through which 
one rides on entering the capital from the south, the narrow 
winding lanes which serve for streets and the total want of 
method displayed in the arrangement of the low domed houses, 
which stand together in irregular clumps, all tend to produce a 
feeling of disappointment on one’s first glimpse of the capital. 
Still, even in this unpromising-looking waste the possibilities of 
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trade in certain products, such as wool and ghi (clarified butter), 
are considerable, as was evidenced by the flourishing state of the 
business of the single Indian trader there was in the country at 
that time, and the Sistanis would buy almost anything in the way 
of European manufactured goods. Further it must be borne in 
mind that Sistan is but the Eastern gateway to Khurasan and the 
rest of Persia, and that goods such as indigo, tea, saddlery, and 
piece goods of all descriptions, coming from India by the Nushki- 
Sistan route, will pass far beyond the confines of Sistan into the 
cities of Khurasan beyond. 

The extreme political importance of Sistan is obvious from its 
geographical situation, lying as it does between Afghanistan on 
the one side and a vast and impracticable tract on the other 
known as the Dasht-i-Lut. It thus forms the one practicable 
spot in Eastern Persia which might be converted into a Russian 
highway from Meshed to the Persian Gulf, and is eyed by her 
with a proportionately covetous glance. Its importance to India 
beyond its value as a trade entrance lies in its capability under 
British influence of effecting a check on the tide of Russian 
encroachment from the north. It is not however for me in this 
paper to go in detail into the arguments advanced for and against 
the occupation by Russia, of an exit on the Persian Gulf or the 
Indian Ocean, however fatuous I may consider the former ; it is 
rather my intention to give some account of the local situation as 
I found it in Sistan. 

When I reached the country I found the British consul, Major 
Chevenix Trench, who had arrived early in 1900, in possession 
of a well-built mud settlement on the outskirts of the capital, and 
enjoying a position of high prestige among the Sistanis. The 
Russian Vice-Consul who had been there somewhat longer, 
occupied a house in Husseinabad, in a somewhat unenviable 
position, surrounded on three sides by the cramped buildings 
of the town and faced on the fourth by an unenclosed graveyard. 

It was sufficiently evident to any one who, like myself, had the 
opportunity afforded by a month’s sojourn in the capital, that a 
keen diplomatic duel was in perpetual progress between the 
representatives of the two empires who were struggling to render 
the influence of their respective Governments paramount ; and it 
must have afforded the Sistani nobles endless amusement to watch 
the various turns of fortune in the fight, had such amusement not 
been tempered by a wholesome fear that in this struggle of the 
Titans, their own prerogatives might become dissolved, and 
their country swallowed in the capacious maw of one or other of 
the aliens. 
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Shortly after my arrival at the capital I called upon the Amir, 
who held a more or less autocratic sway over the province. I 
found him a pleasant-looking man of medium height with black 
beard and moustache, and imbued with all the stately courtesy 
characteristic of the Persian. Our conversation was for the most 
part confined to generalities, but the Amir spoke with assurance 
of the advantage of a line from Quetta to Robat which he looked 
upon as a certain production of the near future : indeed, I heard 
the advent of a line along the new trade route discussed with 
much more certainty by the higher class Sistanis, who look upon 
the question of its ultimate construction as in no way open to 
doubt, than I did at the Quetta-Nushki end of the route. 

Though ostensibly an Anglophile, he is shrewd enough where 
his own interests are concerned and stands in wholesome awe of 
his superior at Meshed, who as he well knows, is under the 
sinister influence of Russia; so that, though willing to assist 
British interests as far as he considers compatible with his own 
safety, he could hardly be relied on to take any very active part 
in the furtherance of British trade and prestige as long as there 
is a possibility of its being reported against him at Meshed, 
through the agency of the Russian Vice-Consul, his policy being 
strongly flavoured with a desire to please both parties ; and he 
may be looked upon as a friend and ally in so much as he will 
continue to show such signs of friendship towards Great Britain 
as will not endanger his own position. 

After the Amir, his two sons with the respective titles of Sartip 
and Sarhang, are the next people of chief local importance. 
They are both of the same age—twenty-two years—but are of 
markedly different character. Mohammed Raza Khan the Sarhang 
is a man of sensual and extravagant tastes who takes little interest 
in public affairs excepting inasmuch as they affect his own 
personal welfare, and may in all probability be left out of con- 
sideration as a factor in any future political developments ; indeed 
the prevailing opinion seemed to be that he would drink himself 
to death in the not very remote future. Of quite a different 
stamp is Mir Mausum Khan the Sartip. A quiet dignified man 
of temperate habits, showing considerable strength of character, 
he has already taken a strong line of his own when he has been 
in a position to do so as Viceroy for his father, when the latter 
resided at Tabbas, a second province of which he was formerly 
governor. Through his mother a Balooch lady of high family he 
has great influence with the hordes of Baloochis who cover the 
country from Herat to Sistan, and he is looked upon by all as 
the certain wielder of the sceptre in the future. He suffers from 
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a distressing disease of the eyes, and at the time of my arrival was 
bent on travelling to India with the avowed object of consulting 
a first-rate oculist. 

This the Russian Vice-Consul was determined to prevent, fore- 
seeing no doubt that the Sartip’s Anglophile tendencies would be 
further increased and developed by such an experiment as a visit 
to India, and he brought all the influence and pressure at his 
disposal to bear upon the Amir and his son to dissuade them 
from their intention. A ding-dong struggle between British and 
Russian influence ensued, lasting over a period of several 
weeks, but Britain finally prevailed, and some time after my 
departure from the country I heard that the Sartip had left for 
India. 

With regard to the feelings of the people of the country, it 
appeared to me that there was no doubt whatsoever as far as 
Sistan itself is concerned, whose influence was paramount, the 
fear of Russian power and force, which is so noticeable further 
north, being to a great extent dissipated by distance, and the 
inclination to side with the British rather than with the Russians, 
which is I believe general throughout the country, is not checked 
so much here by fear as it is in parts nearer the Russian base. 
Most travellers seem to agree that of the two nations the 
preference of the mass of the people is for the British, and I 
think the actual facts of the case are accurately stated in the life 
of Abdur Rahman Khan in the following passage : 


Those people who believe that the Persians are more under the influence 
of Russia than of England are wrong ; they must know that it is the constant 
fear of Russian force which makes Persia obliged to keep quiet and to suffer 
under Russian influence. Should Persia ever see Russia in serious trouble 
with England, Persia would be the first Power to release herself from the 
bear’s claws. 


It is worthy of notice that Russia has no commercial interests 
in Sistan, and that her agent can only be established there for 
political reasons. The same methods which are so well known 
in Central Asia are being carried on as far as possible in Sistan at 
the present time, the chief objects of intrigue at the time that I 
was there, being apparently the alienating of the tribes on the 
borders of Baloochistan from allegiance to Great Britain, and the 
inspiring of them with awe of the power and might of Russia. I 
had more than one opportunity of conversing with a Russian 
naturalist, who turned up in Sistan on a quest for new natural 
history specimens! , How far his search after such objects of 
interest was rewarded I am unable to say, but certain it is that 
many chiefs on the borders of British Baloochistan found them- 
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selves the richer, after his visits to their villages, by many articles 
of value in their eyes including handsome loongis and even rifles ! 
I could tell of one Baloochi chieftain who returned the gift of a 
rifle to the astonished naturalist with an intimation that he was 
in no need of Russian bribes. All honour to him for his 
honesty. 

With regard to the talk of a Russian jrailway from Meshed to 
the sea, it seems improbable that a railway would ever be under- 
taken from Meshed to Bandar Abbas, the physical obstacles to 
which would be enormous; the only other alternative in Eastern 
Persia would be a line from Meshed down the Afghan border 
to Sistan, and from Sistan on to the port of Chahbar. The 
objections to this route would also under present conditions be 
considerable, chiefly owing to its propinquity to the border of a 
hostile Afghanistan, and it is probable that Russian energy in 
Sistan is devoted to counteracting as far as possible British 
influence and trade, which, once firmly established there, would 
be in possession of so excellent a base for pushing further inland 
and even under certain conceivable circumstances, of pushing 
forward a railway westward to Kirman and Central Persia, thus 
binding the country with a girdle of steel and cutting Russia off 
for ever from her cherished hope of a port on the Southern 
seas. 

From Sistan to Birjand, a distance roughly speaking of two 
hundred miles, one travels over a monotonous and bleak-looking 
country consisting of flat dust-coloured plains, obstructed often 
by ridges of hills differing little in physical formation apparently 
from the plains from which they rise. The first twenty miles 
take one across a plain covered with a thick layer of the rich 
alluvial deposit which characterises the land of Sistan, and across 
which you might as well ask a camel to go in the wet weather as 
to fly. More or less hopeless on any wet ground, he becomes 
absolutely incapacitated by the deep sticky mud which the soil 
becomes on the slightest provocation in the shape of wet. On 
the edge of the alluvial plain is encountered the Naizar, which is 
at times an obstructive marsh, but which on this occasion had 
assumed the form of an easily traversible cane brake. My camp 
had preceded me the day before and was to have been pitched at 
a place on the far side of the Naizar known as Berhing. Having 
crossed the Naizar, however, no camp was to be seen, nor for the 
matter of that anything else beyond an ugly repulsive-looking flat 
expanse, and I mentally noted down Berhing as a halting-place 
of very near relationship to many in Baloochistan, whose chief 
characteristic has been described by Sir T. Holdich as “a feature- 
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less blank space in the general wilderness, which might be any 
other houseless, treeless space, but for the presence somewhere 
or other of a trickle of water.” We finally lit upon camp more 
by good luck than good management, hidden among some low 
sandhills, some three or four miles distant from the particular 
portion of the “general wilderness” which my guide considered 
to be possessed of indisputable claims to the title of Berhing. 

Some of the ranges further west in the vicinity of Birjand, were 
under snow, and we had some trouble now and then with 
the camels, when crossing such places; but finally a fortnight 
after leaving Nasratabad, we reached Birjand, situated in the 
southern half of Khurasan, at a height of 4700 feet above the sea 
level. 

From conversation with various people I gathered that Birjand 
was a great trading centre, and that besides one large and several 
smaller madressehs or schools, there were six or seven large serais 
for the accommodation of the Kafilahs which were continually 
coming or going. The population was generally agreed to be 
about 30,000, which points to the increased prosperity of the town 
of late years, for in 1890 it is spoken of as a town of about 14,000 
inhabitants, while Colonel Yate, when visiting the place in 1894, 
put down the population at 25,000. The chief water-supply is 
brought from the hills by Karez, but this is hard and brackish, and 
for drinking purposes rain water is caught and preserved in large 
tanks. 

The Amir of Kain a large province in southern Khurasan, 
whose headquarters are at Birjand, is an individual of consider- 
able importance, and as he was good enough to invite me to pay 
him a visit, I took the first opportunity of doing so. Formerly 
one, Mir Alam Khan, ruled with a powerful hand over the 
whole of the possessions now divided between his two sons, 
the elder of whom is the governor of Sistan, while the younger 
Mir Ismail Khan was made governor of Kain and given the 
title of Shankat-ul-Mulk. In appearance he much resembles 
his brother the Hashmat-ul-Mulk, and in common with all 
the nobility of Birjand drinks a great deal and is an in- 
veterate opium smoker. He seems to be favourably inclined 
towards the English; but refused to be led into making any 
compromising statement of his opinions on international politics. 
He has certainly shown himself to be in favour of the policy 
which has pushed a trade route from India to Persia, as he had 
himself despatched a large Kafilah of something like two hundred 
and fifty camels on their way to Quetta headed by his own private 
camel« a short time prior to my arrival. On the whole the 
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impression which I received of his Highness, was that of a man 
far less influenced by contact with European ideas than was his 
brother, and of a potentate who thought much of the advice, “ Let 
us eat, drink, and be merry, for to-morrow we die.” I have 
reason to believe that he is in high favour with the central 
government at Tehran, a position which he is successful in main- 
taining by means of large annual gifts, in confirmation of which 
he showed me an autograph letter from the Shah, thanking him 
in the most flowery language for presents lately received. 

The trade of Birjand seems to be chiefly in carpets, almonds, 
saffron, carraway seeds, different kinds of gums, wool, oonab, 
and asafoetida. The Indian trader in Sistan has a branch shop 
here in one of the principal caravanserais, where he sells piece 
goods of all descriptions, and seems to be satisfied with the 
progress he has made since his arrival. I have heard quite 
recently from a correspondent in Birjand that trade with India is 
progressing satisfactorily, and that tea especially has met with a 
ready market. Most of the carpets are made at a place some 
miles off called Duruksh, and according to a carpet merchant 
with whom I had some talk, the finest designs in Persia are to be 
found there. Oonab, a berry used in medicine, grows locally, 
the majority of the trees which are to be seen near the town 
being trees of this kind. 

From Birjand to Meshed is a somewhat wearisome struggle 
across flat and inconceivably monotonous plains, alternated by 
jagged lines of hills, becoming higher and more obstructive as 
one gets further north, which seem to have been stretched across 
this part of Persia from east to west with the express purpose of 
hindering any one who may be endeavouring to cross the country 
with camel transport. At times in the valleys and at the foot of 
mountain ridges, one encounters considerable tracts of cultivated 
land, but the predominant impression left upon one, is of a 
thirsty and waterless land robed in an eternal garb of khaki, and 
as I traversed these wastes and pondered on the fact that I was 
travelling through the rich province of Khurasan, I often 
wondered if the trade of such a country could ever show 
results worthy of any very great commercial undertaking. 

At Turbat-i-Haideri, a large place—for eastern Persia—about 
eighty miles south of Meshed, I found Russian officers quartered, 
their duties being ostensibly connected with matters concerning 
quarantine I believe, and from here having secured a couple 
of ponies, I pushed on and reached Meshed at the end of 
February. 

This terminated my caravan journey from Quetta, as from 
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here the remaining one hundred and sixty miles to the Trans- 
caspian Railway at Askabad can be done on wheels. The road, 
where there is any pretence of one, is unconscionably bad ; but 
rumours were not wanting to the effect that before very long it 
was likely that the field of Russian railway enterprise would be 
enlarged so as to embrace the Holy City of Meshed, and at the 
present time the line to be followed by such a railway is being 
pegged out if it has not already been completed.* A Russian 
bank has also been instituted in the Holy City with the object of 
still further Russianising the country, and future developments 
may be watched by all those who are interested in political 
questions arising in connection with Russian progress in Asia, 
with the greatest possible interest. 


* A branch line from the Transcaspian Railway has now been completed 
as far as Kaltachinar on the way to Meshed. 


RONALDSHAY. 


SHAKESPEARE AS A MAN OF SCIENCE 


A STUDY IN THE HIGHER CRITICISM 


His Honour Judge Webb has achieved something remarkable— 
he has written an entertaining book in advocacy of the Bacon- 
Shakespeare hypothesis. One chapter, “Of Shakespeare as a 
Man of Science,” I propose to examine ; and it is a pleasure, 
in doing so, to know that the remarkable ability of Dr. Webb 
assures One that he has made the best of his case. “ Here, as 
elsewhere,” he tells us, “the higher criticism has been at work.” 
[ have always felt humbled by this awe-inspiring title, “the 
higher criticism.” We shall now see how the higher criticism, 
here as elsewhere, arrives at its conclusions. 

Before coming to close quarters with this chapter I may notice 
afew points of parallelism scattered through other parts of the 
volume. 

“The discussion of ‘the Law Salique’... (in King 
Henry V.),” writes Dr. Webb, “ displays the learning of a lawyer, 
and the conclusion that ‘the Salique law was not devised for the 
realm of France,’ is identical with the conclusion which is 
indicated in the Apophthegms of Bacon.” 

Bacon therefore wrote the speech of the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury in Henry V., Act I. scene 2. Unluckily for the argument 
the speech is simply transferred by the writer of the play from 
Holinshed’s Chronicle. 

“Sometimes,” according to Dr. Webb, “the use of a single 
phrase, like the print of Dirk Hatteraick’s shoe, will supply a 
piece of evidence that decides a question. In the Advancement 
Luther is described as finding in ‘discourse of reason the pro- 
vince he had undertaken in his war with Rome,’ and Bacon con- 
stantly employs the phrase. It is so peculiar that when it was 
observed in Hamlet the critics regarded it as a misprint.” 

Unhappily for the decisive piece of evidence, here Dirk 
Hatteraicks are many. “Discourse of reason” occurs as early 
as Caxton ; it occurs in Sir Thomas More; it occurs in Eden 
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(the examples from Caxton and Eden are cited in the New 
English Dictionary); it is found in Holland’s translation of 
Plutarch’s Morals; it is found at least four times in Florio’s 
translation of Montaigne. 

“If Antony says that, ‘even at the base of Pompey’s statua 
great Cesar fell,’ the Irving (Irving Shakespeare) annotator admits 
that Bacon is the only writer that used statua for statue.” 

The “ Irving annotator,” if cited correctly, is liberal in admis- 
sions, for the form “statua” was not obsolete even when Sir 
T. Herbert wrote his Travels, or when Peter Heylyn published 
his History of the Presbyterians. But it happens that “ Pompey’s 
statua” is not found in any text of Shakespeare earlier than 
Steevens’ edition of 1793. The original text is “statue,” here as 
elsewhere, and “statua” was a conjecture of Malone’s. 

“If Antony is to ‘take thought and die for Cesar,’ the Irving 
(Irving Shakespeare) annotator refers to Bacon’s Henry VII. 
as the only authority for the use of the word ‘thought’ in the 
sense of anxiety or sorrow.” 

Surely Dr. Webb does not mean that this sense is peculiar to 
Shakespeare and Bacon. It is of common occurrence in 
Elizabethan and earlier English. “Take no thought” is the 
«endering of the authorised version (Matt. vi. 25) of ua) pepeuvare 
TH Wvxy ouov. And in Baret’s Alvearie, 1580, we come upon 
Shakespeare’s very words : “ He will die for sorrowe and thought. 
Morietur pre dolore. Conficietur merore.” “ I die for thought,” says 
Skelton (Manerly Margery). “The old man for very thought and 
grief of heart pined away and died,” writes Holland ; and, if it 
were needful, examples could be multiplied. 

The Baconians, and Dr. Webb among them, make much of an 
error common to Shakespeare, in Troilus & Cressida, and Bacon, 
in the Advancement : “ Unlike young men,” says Shakespeare's 
Hector, 

Whom Aristotle thought 
Unfit to hear Moral Philosophy. 
And Bacon: “Is not the opinion of Aristotle worthy to be 
regarded, wherein he saith that young men are not fit auditors of 
Moral Philosophy.” It was of Political not Moral Philosophy 
that Aristotle wrote thus. 

I have not delved the matter to the root, and perhaps several 
instances of the error may have been noticed; but evidently it 
was current in Elizabethan days, for Mulcaster, the schoolmaster 
of Edmund Spenser, whose remarkable work on education, 
Positions, was edited in 1888 by the late Mr. Quick, writes (p. 247) 
as follows : “ We use to set young ones to the morall and politike 
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first, and reason, against Aristotle’s conclusion, that a young 
stripling is a fit hearer of morall Philosophie.” Mulcaster goes 
on to explain that Aristotle placed “ the Mathematicalles ” and 
“Naturall Philosophie” in a comparatively early stage of educa- 
tion, and reserved the other parts of philosophy “for elder 
years.” Mr. Spedding notices that the same error is found in 
Malvezzi’s Discorsi, 1622. It had some origin common to several 
European countries. 

“Down, down I come like glistering Phaeton,” exclaims 
Richard II. “And who,” asks Dr. Webb, “but the author 
of The Wisdom of the Ancients would have bethought himself of 
the ‘ glistering Phaethon’ under such circumstances, and asso- 
ciated the myth of legendary Greece with the surroundings of a 
feudal castle?” I cannot answer the question; but I can 
remind the querist that in writing Richard II, Shakespeare had 
certainly a vivid recollection of Marlowe’s Edward II., and that 
Marlowe makes his Warwick exclaim against Gaveston, not at 
Flint Castle, indeed, but at the New Temple: 


Ignoble vassal, that like Phaeton 
Aspir’st unto the guidance of the sun. 


Yet Dr. Webb is not one of those Baconians who assert that 
the author of The Wisdom of the Ancients was the author of 
Edward II. 

I have selected these parallels, set down in various parts of 
Dr. Webb’s volume, as showing the “higher criticism” on its 
weaker side. But in the case of the chapter “ Of Shakespeare as 
a Man of Science,” I shall not select ; 1 shall notice everything 
which a reasonable person can suppose to possess importance, 
everything which Dr. Webb treats in detail rather than in a 
summary. If Bacon and Shakespeare both observe the fact that 
“dung applied to the roots of trees doth set them forward,” I 
shall not delay to prove that the fact had been known to others 
than the poet and philosopher, but my examination of the main 
contents of this chapter will be exhaustive. 

Let me first quote Dr. Webb’s statement of what he means to 
prove : 


The Natural History was first published in 1627, a year after Bacon’s death. 
. . . It contains a number of speculations which must be regarded as peculiar 
and fantastic. What is more surprising, it maintains, as scientific truths, a 
number of errors which had been all but universally exploded. At the same 
time, what is equally extraordinary, it anticipates some of the most profound 
conceptions of modern science. As Shakespeare died in 1616, and as the 
Sylva was not published till 1627, it is plain that the Stratford player could 
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not by any possibility have entered the mysterious wood. And the wonder- 
ful thing is this. There is scarce an experiment however mean, there is 
scarce a speculation however fantastic, there is scarce an error however 
obstinate and perverse, there is scarce a scientific intuition however original 
and profound, to be discovered in the Natural History that is not also to be 
discovered in the Plays. 


The number of parallels which Dr. Webb has collected or 
selected from his Baconian predecessors is not remarkable. A 
larger collection, including many as striking as any adduced by 
Dr. Webb, has been brought together from Lyly by Mr. Rushton. 
Lyly’s writings were accessible to Shakespeare, as Shakespeare’s 
were to Bacon; but I am not aware that the author of Euphues 
has been yet named as the author of King Lear. 

What I shall attempt to prove is that all which Dr. Webb 
regards as proper to Shakespeare and Bacon was, in fact, the 
common knowledge or common error of the time. The medi- 
zval science of nature was largely derived from Pliny’s Natural 
History—its curious lore, true and false, filtered into the general 
mind through many channels. Doubtless the source of many of 
the Elizabethan references to beasts and birds and: plants and 
stones was the volume known as Batman upon Bartholome, 
which replaced in 1582 the earlier translation of Glanvilla by 
Trevisa. In it much is derived from Pliny. My quotations 
from Pliny are from the translation by Holland, of which 
the first edition appeared in 1601. The Secrets and Wonders 
of the Worlde, an earlier translation coming through the 
French is not accessible to me. It is to be expected that in 
some instances a parallel from Bacon will be closer than others, 
as in many instances a parallel from Lyly or some other writer 
will happen to be the best. ; 

“Of all the theories entertained by Bacon,” writes Dr. Webb, 
“the most peculiar is his Theory of Spirits.” Briefly it is this— 
that ‘‘ most of the effects of nature” are produced by “the spirits 
or pneumaticals that are in all tangible bodies,” which spirits 
are material but invisible. The theory Dr. Webb calls prosaic, 
but Bacon, writing as Shakespeare, “transmutes it into gold.” 
Bacon speaks of “ the spirit of wine,” and Shakespeare in Othello 
addresses the “ invisible spirit of wine.” In The Tempest, Alonzo’s 
“spirits” are dulled. Lulling sounds, according to Bacon, con- 
duce to sleep, because they “move in the spirits a gentle 
attention”; and Jessica is not merry when she hears sweet 
music, because, as Lorenzo explains, her “ spirits are attentive.” 
Bacon tells us that the outward manifestations of the passions 
are “the effects of the dilatation and coming forth of the spirits 
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into the outward parts”; when Hamlet sees the Ghost, the 
Queen exclaims : 

Forth at your eyes your spirits wildly peep. 
The “ wanton spirits ” of Cressida “look out at every joint.” 

The medizval theory of “ spirits” will be found in the Ency- 
clopedia of Bartholomew Anglicus on the Properties of Things already 
referred to—a book of wide influence. The popular opinions 
of Shakespeare’s time respecting “spirits” may be read in 
Bright’s Treatise of Melancholy, 1586, and Burton’s Anatomy, 1621, 
and in many another volume. According to Bartholomew, the 
spirits are air-like substances ; the “natural spirit” in the body 
arises in the liver, and isa rarefied form of the vapour of the 
blood ; further purified and attenuated in the heart, it becomes 
the “ vital spirit”; made yet more subtile in the brain, it becomes 
“the animal spirit.” This spirit, three in kinds, is essentially 
one; it is the instrument of the soul, serving as the intermediary 
between soul and body. 

In popular language the word “ spirit” was extended to inani- 
mate things. Lodge, in his translation of Seneca, speaks of the 
“spirit” of lightning left in wine which lightning had congealed 
(p. 800). Chapman, in his Bacchus, speaks of the “spirits” of 
the odours of wine. But Bright, in his Melancholy, seems almost 
to anticipate the theory of Bacon, and possibly he was himself 
influenced by Paracelsus. The “spirit of our bodies” is light, 
subtile, and yielding, yet it forces the heaviest and grossest parts 
of our bodies to their several operations; vehement passion 
either withdraws the spirit from the outward parts or prodigally 
scatters them on the surface (p. 60); in blushing, for example, 
the “blood and spirit,” first withdrawn, “breake forth again 
more vehemently” (p. 164). Things inanimate have also a 
“spirit” in them. “ The spirit of our bodies,” says Bright (p. 35), 
“is maintained by nourishments, whether they be of the vege- 
table or animall kind; which creatures affoord not only their 
corporall substance, but a spirituall matter also . . . this spirit 
of theirs is altered more speedily, or with larger travell of nature.” 
The spirit of wine is of all the most swiftly altered and appro- 
priated by our spirits; but everything that we eat or drink is 
endued with a spirit, for “without this spirit no creature could 
give us sustentation.” 

The language of Shakespeare is popular, and connected pro- 
bably neither with what Bright nor with what Bacon wrote; but 
if a theory be required, it can be found as easily in a volume 

which Shakespeare might have read as in a volume published 
after his death. 
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As to music and its effect upon the “ spirits,” Bright speaks of it 
as “alluring the spirites” (p. 241). Burton quotes from Lemnius, 
who declares that music not only affects the ears, “ but the very 
arteries, the vital and animal spirits” ; and again from Scaliger, 
who explains its power as due to the fact that it plays upon “the 
spirits about the heart” ; whereupon Burton, like Shakespeare’s 
Lorenzo, proceeds to speak of the influence of music upon beasts, 
and, like Lorenzo, cites the tale of Orpheus. 

I do not care to discuss in the pages of a Review the subject in 
reference to which the expression “expense of spirit” or “spirits” 
occurs in Bacon and in Shakespeare. Donne (Progress of the Soul, 
stanza xxi.), in the same connection, has the words: 


Freely on his she friends 
He blood, and sfirit, pith, and marrow spends. 


The thought is of the commonest occurrence in Elizabethan 
drama ; and the expression “expense of spirits” is not peculiar 
to the writer of the Sonnets or the writer of the Sylva. Bright in 
his Melancholy, 1586, has the expression on p. 62; again at p. 237; 
again at p. 244. It may be found in Donne’s Progress of the Soul, 
stanza vi. 

Dr. Webb proceeds to notice that the Soothsayer’s warning to 
Shakespeare’s Antony “ Stay not by Czsar’s side,” &c., may also 
be found in Bacon. Shakespeare here versifies from North’s 
Plutarch, and his Soothsayer’s phraseology is that of North, not 
that of Bacon. 

But “the Egyptian Queen, like the Egyptian Soothsayer, adopts 
the sentiments of Bacon.” The Natural History lays it down that 
“the spirits of animate bodies have a fine commixture of flame 
and an aerial substance”; and in Antony and Cleopatra the 
Queen, on hearing of the death of her lover, exclaims : | 


I’m fire and air! My other elements 
I give to baser life. 


Is not man, we may ask in Shakespearean language, made of the 
four elements? And does not Elizabethan literature afford a 
“ plurisy ” of examples (to be still Shakespearean) of the recogni- 
tion of air and fire as the nobler components of life? The 
following from Sylvester’s Du Bartas (second day of first week) 
may serve as a specimen : 

For in our Flesh our Bodies Earth remains: 


Our vitall spirits, our Fire and Aire possess ; 
And last our Water in our humours rests. 


Or this from Chapman’s Andromeda Liberata : 


Brest ery 


Saati pas ciate ch 
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The subtler parts of humour being resolved 
More thick parts rest, of fire and air the want 
Makes earth and water more predominant. 


Dr. Webb goes on: “ As a corollary to his theory of pneumati- 
cals, Bacon adopts the theory of spontaneous generation.” 
“ Putrefaction,” he says, “is the work of the spirits of bodies, 
which are ever unquiet to get forth, and congregate with the air, 
and to enjoy the sunbeams”; and as examples of “ creatures 
bred of putrefaction,” he mentions, in another passage, “the 
maggot, the weevil, and the moth.” As usual Bacon “is attended 
by his double” ; “ we can hardly understand the words of Hamlet 
without a knowledge of the philosophy of the Sylva: ‘if the sun 
breed maggots in a dead dog, being a god (good) kissing carrion 
—have you a daughter ?—let her not walk in the sun, &c.’” 

Now it would be nothing strange if Shakespeare really held the 
doctrine of spontaneous generation ; but here there is not a word 
to suggest Bacon’s theory of the “spirit of bodies” unquiet to 
enjoy the sunbeams. Shakespeare expresses a popular notion in 
popular language. ‘“O blessed, breeding sun!” cries Timon of 
Athens. I will not discuss whether it is the masculine sun, or 
the feminine moon, or the star Venus, which sprinkleth the dew 
of generation whereby all things are engendered ; Aristotle and 
Pliny may be consulted on these obscure questions. It will be 
enough to note that Donne, in 1601 (Progress of the Soul, stanza ii.), 
is, like Shakespeare, the “ double” of Bacon : 


Thee, eye of heaven (the sun), this great soul envies not, 
By thy male force is all we have begot. 


And again Donne, in an early satire, written long before Bacon’s 
Sylva, described an affected courtier : 


A thing more strange than on Nile’s slime the sun 
E’er bred. 


Moffett died in 1604; in his posthumously published Theatre 
of Insects we are told that beetles “have no females, but have 
their generation from the sun.” 

“Bacon,” writes Dr. Webb, “maintained a theory of flame 
which, apparently, was peculiar to himself. He holds that ‘ flame 
isa fixed body’ . . . and that consequently ‘flame doth not 
mingle with flame, but only remaineth contiguous.” Here again 
Shakespeare adopts the theory of Bacon. Proteus explains that 
one love is forgotten for another even as “ one heat another heat 
expels”; Benvolio remarks that in love ’‘ one fire burns out 
another’s burning” ; and from Fulius Cesar is quoted “as fire 
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drives out fire, so pity pity” ; from Coriolanus, “‘ one fire drives 
out one fire.” 

If Shakespeare’s words embody Bacon’s “theory of flame,” the 
theory must be not “ peculiar to himself,’ but as old as Tatius 
and as new as Burton ; for in the Anatomy of Melancholy (cure of 
love-melancholy), a book published before Bacon’s Sylva, we 
read: “A silly lover . . . when he hath compared her (his mis- 
tress) with others, he abhors her name, sight, and memory. . . .” 
As he (Tatius) observes, Priorem flammam novus ignis extrudit, 
“one fire drives out another.” 

“Nothing,” writes Dr. Webb, “in the history of science is more 
astonishing than Bacon’s Theory of the Celestial Bodies.” Notwith- 
standing the teaching of Bruno and of Galileo, he maintained 
that “the celestial bodies, most of them, are fires or flames as the 
Stoics held.” Notwithstanding the teaching of Copernicus he 
held the medizval doctrine of “the heavens turning about ina 
most rapid motion.” ‘“ But the marvel,” says Dr. Webb, “is that 
the omniscient Shakespeare with his superhuman genius main- 
tained these exploded errors as confidently as Bacon” : 


Doubt thou the stars are fire; 
Doubt that the sun doth move; 
Doubt truth to be a liar; 
But never doubt I love. 


The Baconian errors are treated by Shakespeare as “ the highest 
types of certainty.” 

It presses rather hardly upon Hamlet’s distracted letter to 
deduce from his rhyme a “theory of the celestial bodies.” 
But in fact Shakespeare repeats the reference to the stars as 
fires many times. Perhaps it is better to dismiss Dr. Webb’s 
comment with a jest than to burden my pages with proof that 
references to the stars as fire and to the motion of the heavens 
are scattered over the pages of Shakespeare’s contemporaries 
as thickly as the stars themselves. Even Milton’s astronomy 
is in general medizeval, and for him the stars are “fires.” Even 
Sir Thomas Browne, the learned and credulous-incredulous 
physician of Norwich, writing nearly half a century after Shakes- 
peare (Vulgar Errors vi. chap.v.), mentions the truth of the 
Copernican hypothesis as, in his own day, a subject of debate 
among the learned. 

Having endeavoured to show that the style of a passage in 
Othello resembles that of Bacon’s Essay of Gardens, Dr. Webb 
writes : “Take again the speech of Agamemnon to the Grecian 
chiefs in Troilus and Cressida ; 
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Checks and disasters 

Grow in the veins of actions highest rear’d, 

As knots by the conflux of meeting sap 

Infect the sound pine and divert his grain 

Tortive and errant from his course of growth. 
Here again, even if we hold that the hands are the hands of Esau, 
we must admit that the voice is the voice of Jacob; for Bacon 
tells us that in some plants there is a ‘ closeness and hardness in 
their stalk, which hindereth the sap from going up, until it hath 
gathered into a knot, and so is more urged to put forth.’” 

Bacon, however, in the passage from which Dr. Webb quotes 
with prudent omissions (Natural History, 589), expressly denies 
that “knots,” such as he here speaks of, are found in “ trees.” 
He is, in fact, treating of nodes, “ joints, or knuckles,” in “herbs,” 
in “fennel, corn, reeds, or canes,” and other plants which he 
names. Nor does he suggest that these nodes are caused by 
Shakespeare’s “ conflux of meeting sap”; on the contrary the 
sap, as it ascends, “doth (as it were) tire and stop by the way.” 
Neither the phenomenon nor the theory is that of the verses cited 
from Troilus and Cressida. 

Pliny’s Natural History illustrates the next parallel adduced by 
Dr. Webb between Bacon and Shakespeare. “ Letting of plants 
blood,” according to Bacon, “doth meliorate fruit,” but the 
blood-letting is only to be effected “at some seasons of the year.” 
And the gardener in Richard IT. “takes the hint,” and says : 

We at time of year 
Do wound the bark, the skin of our fruit-trees, 


Lest being over-proud with sap and blood, 
With too much riches it confound itself. 


The parallel is remarkably close ; but the operation and its 
rules were familiar to the cultivators of trees in Shakespeare’s 
day. Trees have “a certaine moisture in their barkes,” we read 
in Holland’s Pliny, “which we must understand to be their very 
blood.” The use of the words “blood” and “bleeding” as 
applied to trees continued for two centuries after Shakespeare’s 
time ; perhaps it is not yet obsolete. Dekker in The Wonder of a 
Kingdom (Works iv. p. 230) like Shakespeare, imports the image 
into drama : 


(I) would not have him cut so noble a spreading vine, 
To draw from it one drop of blood. 
For every operation in husbandry, as may be learnt from Tusser, 
there is an appointed time, often determined by the waxing or 
waning of the moon; sometimes even an appointed hour. A 
fir- or pine-tree (Pliny xvii. 24) must not have its bark “ pilled” 
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during those months “ wherein the sunne passeth thorough the 
signes of Taurus or Gemini ;” and, like Shakespeare, Pliny terms 
the bark the “skin” of the tree. If physicians would “ bleed” 
a mulberry-tree, they will do it, we learn from Pliny, at seven or 
eight o’clock of a morning. It is perhaps worth illustrating from 
a contemporary author, Shakespeare’s “being over-proud with 
sap and blood.” “The fittest time of the moon for pruning,” says 
Gervase Markham, “is, as for grafting, when the sap is ready to 
stir (not proudly stirring), and so to cover the wound” (A New 
Orchard, p. 36). 

Bacon, as Dr. Webb notices, paid attention to the succession 
of flowers during the seasons of the year, and suggested that 
“there ought to be gardens for all the months of the year.” And 
in The Winter's Tale the seasons of flowers become types of the 
seasons in the life of man. The idea of Shakespeare was nota 
novel one, and, as Hunter observes, had been embodied in 
heraldic blazonings. Sir John Ferne in the Blazon of Gentry, 
1596, names the appropriate flowers to typify infancy, puerility, 
adolescence, lusty green youth, virility (the gillofer and red rose), 
grey hairs, and decrepitude. The parallel between Ferne and 
Shakespeare is in its idea much closer than that between Shakes- 
peare and Bacon. 

In the Natural History (of Bacon) we are told that “ shade to 
some plants conduceth to make them large and prosperous more 
than sun”; and that, accordingly, if you sow borage among 
strawberries “ you shall find the strawberries under those leaves 
far more large than their fellows.” And even so the Bishop of 
Ely (in King Henry V.) explains the large and luxuriate develop- 
ment of the Prince’s nature on his emerging from the shade of 


low company by saying : 
The strawberry grows underneath the nettle. 


True; but the Bishop of Ely might have known a fact familiar to 
our old gardeners, and not forgotten in the Gardeners Labyrinth 
of 1608 (Part ii. p. 76) : “The strawberries require small labour 

. saving that these are to be set in some shadowie place of 
the garden, in that these rather desire to grow under the shadow 
of other hearbes than to be planted in beddes alone.” * 

Bacon remarks that ‘“ wheresoever one plant draweth a par- 
ticular juice out of the earth, that juice which remaineth is good 
for the other plant,” so that “there the neighbourhood doth 
sood.” ... “And the Bishop of Ely (in King Henry V.) catches 

tthe idea... 


* See Ellacombe’s Plant-Lore, p 284, for other illustrations, 
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And wholesome berries thrive and ripen best 

Neighbour’d by fruit of baser quality.” 
The idea of Bacon was also “caught at” in prophetic anticipa- 
tion by Montaigne (as long since noted by Mr. Forbes). In 
Florio’s translation the passage runs thus: “If it hapned (as 
some gardeners say) that these Roses and Violets are ever the 
sweeter and more odoriferous, that grow neere under Garlike 
and Onions for so much as they suck and draw all the ill savours 
of the ground unto them, &c.” The same practice of placing 
side by side plants which suck different juices from the earth is 
spoken of by Lyly in his Euphues: “Gardeners who in their 
curious knots mixe Hysoppe with Time as ayders the one to the 
growth of the other, the one being dry, the other moist.” * 

“Bacon remarks that ‘ generally night showers are better than 
day showers for that the sun followeth not so fast upon them’ ; 
and the Bishop of Ely (in King Henry V.) refers to the fact 
(‘Grew like the summer grass, fastest by night’) as excusing the 
unworthy night adventures of the Prince.” 

The fact, if it be one, was known as long ago as the days of 
Pliny, from whom, indeed, Bacon almost quotes (Natural History, 
Book xvii. chap. ii.) : “ For lands,” writes Pliny, “ new sowne, 
and any young plants, injoy more benefit by such shoures in the 
night, for that the Sun commeth not so presently upon them 
againe to dry and drink up all the moisture.” 

In the Natural History Bacon suggests that “if you can geta 
scion to grow upon the stock of another kind,” it “ may make the 
fruit greater, though it is like it will make the fruit baser.” And 
even so Polixenes, in arguing with Perdita, continues : 

You see, sweet maid, we marry 
A gentler scion to the wildest stock, 
And make conceive a bark of baser kind 
By bud of nobler race. 

“Scions” and “ stocks,” of course, crowd into Pliny’s pages 
on graffing. “All trees that are tame and gentle,” he writes, 
“may well be graffed into stocks and roots of the wild . . . con- 
trariwise graffe the wild and savage kind upon the other, you 
shall have all degenerate and become wild.” Neither Shakes- 
peare nor Pliny suggests that the fruit will be “baser.” 
Dr. Webb finds in Bacon a forerunner of Darwin in the doctrine 
of The Transmutation of Species ; and Shakespeare also anticipates 
Darwin in The Winter’s Tale. Perdita will have none of the 
“ streaked gillyvors,” for 


There is an art which in their piedness shares 
With great creating nature. 


* See for other illustrations Beisly’s Shakespeare’s Garden, pp. 105-107. 
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But Perdita is only referring to one of the best known processes 
of gardening. William Harrison in his Description of England 
(Book ii, chap. xx.) wrote long before Shakespeare imagined 
Perdita : “ How art also helpeth nature, in the dailie colouring, 
dubling, and enlarging the proportion of our floures, it is incred- 
ible to report ; for so curious and cunning are our gardeners, 
now in these daies, that they presume to doo in maner what 
they list with nature, and moderate hir course in things as if 
they were hir superiors.” It would be gratifying to our national 
pride to suppose that the noble thought of Polixenes—“ The art 
itself is nature”—was the special possession of Bacon and 
Shakespeare. But that thought was prominent in the teaching 
of Paracelsus, whom Bacon refuses to honour. Even the art of 
magic, according to him, is “an art that Nature makes.” 

In an “Experiment solitary touching the growth of coral,” 
Bacon describes it as “a submarine plant,” and he describes the 
changes which it undergoes when “ brought into the air.” Even 
this lead is transmuted (by Shakespeare) into gold, when... 
Ariel sings 

Full fathom five thy father lies: 
Of his bones are coral made, &c. 

The changes which Bacon describes as taking place in coral 
when brought into the air are that it “ becometh hard and shining 
red.” The connection of Bacon’s words with Shakespeare is not 
obvious ; but such words were in fact accessible to Shakespeare 
in Holland’s Pliny several years before The Tempest was written. 
Coral “ resembles a bush or shrub in foorme and of itselfe within 
the water is of colour greene. The berries thereof under the 
water be white and soft ; no sooner be they taken forth but pre- 
sently they wax hard and turne red.” 

“In the Historia Ventorum Bacon makes the remark that some- 
times the sea swells without wind or tide, and that this gener- 
ally precedes a tempest... .In Richard III, this remarkable 
phenomenon supplies a moralising London citizen with a 
metaphor for his moral : 

By a divine instinct men’s minds mistrust 
Ensuing danger, as, by proof, we see 
The water swell before a boisterous storm.” 

Dr. Webb might with advantage have quoted the note of 
Tollet, given in the Variorum edition of 1821: This is from 
Holinshed’s Chronicle, vol. iii. p 721 : “ Before such great things 
men’s hearts of a secret instinct of nature misgive them ; as the 
sea without wind swelleth of himself some time before a tem- 

pest.” 
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In the second scene of Macbeth, we read : 


And whence the Sun ’gins his reflection 
Shipwrecking storms and direful thunders break. 


Mr. Lee thinks that this scene may have been “an interpola- 
tion by a hack of the theatre.” But Dr. Webb declares, “ If this 
be so, the hack of the theatre was Bacon. In his History of the 
Winds he lays it down as an undoubted fact that the sun by the 
action of its heat is the primary cause of almost all the winds.” In 
a note he adds that Bacon’s theory, “ if it does not anticipate, con- 
tains the germ of the best conclusions of modern science.” 

Shakespeare, or Mr. Lee’s theatre hack, is not anticipating 
Sir Robert Ball (from whom Dr. Webb quotes), but is repeating 
what Pliny and other writers had made a popular belief. In 
chapter xii. of Pliny’s second book we read that “ the Sun 
maketh tempests.” Seneca (Lodge’s translation, 1614, p. 848) in 
his Naturall Questions explains the phenomenon; ‘“ Whence 
strong windes are caused” is Lodge’s marginal note; the sun 
“reflecting upon the cold ayre” produces these winds according 
to Seneca ; “ the Sun is the efficient cause of the winds” (p. 849). 
It was the accepted theory of Shakespeare’s day, as set forth 
in Baiman upon Bartholome. 


“In the Atriola Mortis Bacon enumerates as signs of coming death: the 
motus manuum floccos colligendo, the memoria confusa, the nasus acutus, the frigus 
extremitatum, and the clamor of the dying man. In Henry V. the Quondam 
Quickly, of all people in the world, translates Bacon’s Latin into English, and 
describes Falstaff as “fumbling with the sheets,” as “playing with the 
flowers” of the quilt, as “ babbling of green fields,” as “lying with his nose as 
sharp as a pen” and his “ feet as cold as a stone,” and as “crying out God, 
God, God! three or four times before he died.” 


Shakespeare did not need to wait for Bacon’s Latin or 
Holland’s English to know the signs of death as they would be 
described by mine hostess, with a luxury of detail. But it 
is worth noting that Holland in his Pliny, besides observing that 
“a man may see death in the eyes and nose most certainly” uses 
Shakespeare’s very words, “to keep a-fumbling and pleiting of 
the bed-clothes.” Other signs, he says, are set down by 
‘“‘Hypocrates, the prince and chief of all physicians,” which 
he will not enumerate. 

“In the Natural History Bacon tells us,” writes Dr. Webb, 
that “hair and nails are excrements,” and the Queen in Hamlet 
adopts the extraordinary phrase, and cries out to the Prince: 


Your bedded hair, like life in excrements 
Starts up and stands on end. 
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But the “extraordinary phrase” is an ordinary one. In 
Soliman and Perseda we read : 

Whose chin bears no impression of manhood 

Not a hair, not an excrement. 
And Bishop Hopkins piously writes: “The very hairs of your 
head are all numbered; God keeps an account even of that 
stringy excrement.” 

“Bacon,” we read again, “in his Henry VII. speaks of 
a sea of multitude.” He has a “sea of matter” and a “sea 
of baser metals.” In Hamlet we find “a sea of troubles” ; there 
surely is no necessity, Dr. Webb thinks, “of going far for an 
explanation of the phrase.” 

More especially, it may be added, as we find Shakespeare’s 
exact expression, “sea of troubles,” in Dekker (works iv. p. 230), 
and at a little distance (p. 232) a metaphorical “sea of silver.” 

Little remains in the chapter of “ Shakespeare as a man of 
Science,” which has not been dealt with. From the remaining 
minor matters I omit but little. Bacon refers to the disease 
named “the mother,” and King Lear mentions the same disease. 
Yes, for it is mentioned several times (in connection with 
witchcraft) in the book from which Shakespeare took the names 
of his evil spirits in Lear, and the supposed connection of recent 
cases of this malady with witchcraft, suggested to the physician 
Jordan his scientific study, A Brief Discourse of . . . the Mother, 
published in the year in which Shakespeare probably wrote his 
play. Bacon and Shakespeare speak of the virtues of Carduus 
Benedictus. The virtues of Carduus Benedictus were celebrated 
in medical books and herbals of the sixteenth century, and a 
jest upon the name of Benedick, lover of Beatrice, coupled with 
a reference to the efficacy of the blessed thistle in diseases of the 
heart (as noticed in The Gardener's Labyrinth) suited the lips 
of the waiting-woman. Bacon mentions mandrake and opium as 
“soporiferous medicines”; Iago names poppy and mandragora 
with the drowsy syrops of the world. And Donne, I may add, 
before Bacon and before Othello, in connection with sleeplessness 
has the line (Progress of the Soul, stanza xvii.): ‘‘Poppy she 
knew, she knew the mandrake’s might.” 

It would be waste of time to produce examples from 
Elizabethan literature of coloquintida, basilisks, salamanders, 
chameleons, glow-worms, the jewel in the toad’s head, and the 
like which crowd into the pages of Lyly and other popular 
writers. But I may notice that in trying to produce a Baconian 
parallel Dr. Webb seems to misunderstand the rather ugly 
meaning of the word “ mooncalf,” it has nothing to do with the 
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fine “ young cattle” of Bacon “brought forth in the full of the 
moon.” 

That music should be described as “food” is not peculiar to 
Bacon and Shakespeare. In that delightful volume Hoby’s 
translation of The Courtier, Book i., we read: ‘They (women) 
have alwaies been inclined to musitions, and counted this (music) 
a most acceptable foode of the minde.” The “dying fall” of the 
Duke Orsino, to whom music was “ the food of love” is, perhaps, 
misunderstood by Dr. Webb when he tries to identify it with 
Bacon’s “ falling from a discord to a concord.” The word “ fall” 
in a musical sense, is not infrequent in our elder literature. It 
means a cadence, and in the case of the music played for the 
Duke, the cadence is given diminuendo. 

A somewhat striking parallel is pointed out between the 
Duke’s words : 

O, it came o’er my ear like the sweet sound 
That breathes upon a bank of violets, 
Stealing and giving odour, 
and Bacon’s comparison in The Natural History of harmony to 
perfumes and the “smell of flowers in the air.” ‘The breath of 
flowers,” he writes in the Essays, “is far sweeter in the air, where 
it comes and goes like the warbling of music.” Dr. Webb makes 
the parallel yet more striking by adopting Pope’s conjecture, 
sweet South, a reading which, we are assured by Dr. Furness, no 
future editor is likely to revive. But the juxtaposition of music 
and odours is not peculiar, even in Elizabethan literature, to 
Bacon and Shakespeare. One of Marston’s personages “smells a 
sound”; one of Jonson’s praises the “odoriferous music” ; 
Donne tells us of a “loud perfume,” which “ cries” : 
Let it like an odour rise 
To all the senses here, 
And fall like sleep upon their eyes, 
Or music in their ear, 
writes Jonson in The Vision of Delight (1617) ; the dream which 
rises as an odour descends as music ; and every one will remember 
the later words of Milton in Comus, which may possibly be a 
reminiscence from Twelfth Night : 


At last a soft and solemn-breathing sound 
Rose like a steam of rich distill’d perfumes. 


Shakespeare’s comparison, however, if we accept the only 
authoritative text, is of a sound to a sound; the music of 
instruments to the murmur of a breeze in a garden. 


EDWARD DOWDEN. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A DIPLOMATIST 


EARLY DAYS IN VIENNA 


No European capital, even not excepting Haussmanised Paris, 
has undergone such thorough transformation in the last twenty 
years,* 

’S gibt nur a Kaiserstadt,’s gibt nur a Wian ! 


But the present brand-new Austrian metropolis, with its mag- 
nificent Ring-strasse, its sumptuous rows of public buildings, its 
beautiful Votiv Kirche, its splendid Opera-house and. Burgtheater, 
is a very different place from the tangled coil of narrow, dark, 
crooked streets and lanes, broken here and there by half a dozen 
quaint, irregular places, with stately, old palaces dotted about it, 
poky theatres, dingy inns, and the gayest of shop-windows—the 
wondrous spire of St. Stephen’s rising high above all the noise, 
and bustle, and dirt—in which some 100,000 Viennese were pent 
up “to stew in their own broth ’—as Bismarck would have it— 
by the same old bastions that had withstood the Turk. For this 
inner town alone was true Vienna, and the great, straggling 
suburbs of Mariahilf, Landstrasse, \Wieden, Leopoldstadt, and 
others, with their hundred thousands, although they laid claim to 
being part and parcel of the Kaiserstadt—a claim allowed by 
ignorant geographers and hand-book writers—were not really 
esteemed pure Viennese, but were looked upon somewhat in the 
light of country cousins, and kept at a respectful distance by the 
broad belt of glacis that surrounded the venerable ramparts afore- 
said, To this peculiar arrangement old Vienna owed a cachet of 
its own, which it has entirely lost by the kernel city being merged 
into the great mass of Neu-IVien. No town of its size could show 
so striking and picturesque a promenade as that afforded by the 
ancient bastions, whence the eye ranged over the green, park-like 


* Written in 1876. It should, perhaps, be explained that the writer, after 
leaving the Embassy at Paris in December 1852, served during four years at 
the Legations at Frankfort and Stuttgart, and was transferred to Vienna in 
1856. 
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foreground of the glacis, laid out in avenues and public gardens, 
and fringed in the distance by the white masonry of the faubourgs, 
which stretched all round like the countless battalions of some 
rebellious army in the national equipment,* drawn up for assault 
on the Imperial city and turned to stone in the midst of its impious 
design. It is true that to this same arrangement Vienna likewise 
owed its being as over-crowded, ill-ventilated, unhealthy a place 
of residence as could well be found in this age of sanitary 
science. Providentially the great draught of air through the valley 
of the Danube, which caused it to be a very temple of the winds, 
in some measure preserved it from grave epidemics, while 
making it highly dangerous in all pulmonary complaints. Rents 
were enormous, and lodgings—bad out of all proportion to their 
cost—most difficult to procure. Add to this the din and clatter 
of the streets; the risk to life and limb, which, but for the 
extreme dexterity of the drivers, would have been considerable ; 
the damp, and cold, and gloom of well-like houses to which the 
sun had scarcely any access ; and it will be seen that there were 
serious drawbacks to the enjoyment of this gayest and most 
fascinating of cities. 

It was a dreary November morning in the year 1856 when I 
reached the old-fashioned Rémische Kaiser, after a day and night 
passed in the train from Dresden, and the look-out from my bed- 
room-window over the Freiung, ankle-deep in slush from the first 
winter’s snow-fall, with the big facade of the Palais Harrach 
opposite just visible through the murky fog, was not precisely 
cheerful or enlivening. Having ascertained that the Legation was 
but a short distance off, in the Palais Clary in the Herrngasse, | 
presently proceeded to report myself to my new chief. I was 
already prepared to respect and look up to him for the decision 
and frankness he had shown in his dealings with the Emperor 
Nicholas at the time of the celebrated conversations about the 
sick man’s inheritance, but my service under him more than 
confirmed the judgment I had already formed of him. 

Sir Hamilton Seymour was a diplomate pur sang of what is 
commonly, and rather disparagingly, termed “the old school.” 
Which amounts to saying that he was a keen, observant man of 
the world, rather than an homme de cabinet—still less a crammer 
or compiler of Blue Books. A true patrician by birth and 
temper, and of that purest shade of Whiggery which is really the 
quintessence of exclusive Conservatism, he inclined to cynical 
and contemptuous views of the world that was fast outstripping 


* The white uniforms of the infantry and of many of the cavalry regiments 
—alas! too a thing of the past. 
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him. For the rest, a master of his craft when truly it still was 
one. Himself the soul of compromise and conciliation; a 
delightful causeur, with an inexhaustible fund of anecdote set off 
by great powers of mimicry ; a favourite with womankind, and 
skilled in all the arts which were the stock-in-trade of that by- 
gone epoch of diplomacy when war was declared in boudoirs 
and peace signed in alcoves, when great events were shaken 
out of the folds of a silk petticoat and the fate of Cabinets some- 
times turned on the flutter of a lace-trimmed bodice. He had 
few strong convictions, and fewer prejudices, and was at times 
not over-scrupulous in the choice of a means to a right end. 
He had broken open a despatch-box to save a dynasty.* At the 
same time, he held somewhat obsolete views as to there being 
but one code of honour for both public and private transactions. 
He believed in the sanctity of international obligations and the 
policy of enforcing them. He was incapable, I fear, of sympa- 
thising with the more advanced public opinion which condones 
the breach of treaty engagements and warns defaulters off a 
race-course. Although the most peaceable of men, he would 
argue in favour of duelling, as purifying society of its worst 
braggarts and bullies, and preserving to it certain amenities of 
intercourse thought little of in these non fighting days. Very 
good-humoured and very firm; blasé at heart possibly, and 
cold in manner, but with warm spots about him, and in his 
domestic circle the kindest and best of husbands and fathers. 
When I first knew Sir Hamilton he was a man verging upon 
sixty, who had been charming at Carlton House and would have 
been still more at home at Versailles. I can see him now ina 
blue dress coat, with gilt Queen’s buttons and high collar of ancient 
cut, and fancy velvet waistcoat. His countenance would have 
shown little power, except for marked lines of determination 
about the mouth ; but it was incomparable for its air of finesse, 
and a bird-like trick he had of cocking his head on one side, and 
looking at you with a merry twinkle in his eye, was irresistibly 
humorous and must have tried the solemnity of foreign nego- 
tiators. I need hardly say that he was the pleasantest as well as 
the most instructive of chiefs ; indeed, he had but the one defect 
of being too indefatigable a writer. Thanks to a curiously reten- 
tive memory, his despatches were models of accurate narration, 


* Sir Hamilton Seymour was our Minister at Lisbon in 1847 at the time of 
the Miguelite conspiracy against the Queen Donna Maria da Gloria. He 
obtained access in the manner above described (he told me the story himself) 
to some papers disclosing the plans of the Miguelites, which he was thus 
enabled to defeat. 
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but, scrawled as they were triangle-wise across the paper in a 
cramped, almost indecipherable hand, they seemed to our lazy 
chancery to flow somewhat too freely from his pen. 

Lady Seymour had great remains of beauty, was an excellent 
maitresse de maison, and did the honours of the Legation with 
perfect grace and just enough hauteur to please exclusive Vienna 
society. Of Miss Seymour, now Lady Delamere, I can only say 
that we were all of us her humble and devoted worshippers. The 
dismal, dirty backyard in which we worked and smoked and 
chatted in our Chancery three stories high, borrowed much of 
its light and sunshine from a certain window on the first floor 
opposite where she would sit—a living Greuze in a tender frame 
of climbing plants and flower-pots and bird-cages—bending over 
her work or beok, and not wholly unconscious perhaps of a 
respectfully admiring public over the way. When there was a 
“row” in the Legation—and where is there not, even in so 
“happy a family” as ours ?—some difference of opinion, some 
grumbling over the work—who but she to smooth the ruffled 
tempers and throw oil on the troubled waters ? Who but she to 
stand up for the last, new, raw attaché; to sit bravely through the 
evening by some poor girl whom the unkind little Comtessen chose 
to account Schmudel,* and would hardly bow to, far less allow to 
join their sets ; to do a thousand simple little acts of kindness and 
charity, shedding gladness wherever she went with the frank, 
blue eyes and quick, bright smile that told of the honest little 
English heart whose impulses she followed? I wonder does she 
ever think of those days in the grey walls and sylvan glades of 
her home at Vale Royal ? 

I have said that we were “a happy family” in the Legation, 
and truly such was the case, curiously dissimilar as were its 
various elements. Of the Secretary of Legation, Henry Elliot 
(afterwards Sir Henry and Ambassador at Constantinople), we 
saw but little, as he was a good deal absent on leave, and was 
promoted in the spring of 1858 to the Mission at Copenhagen. It 
is not for me to speak of his distinguished political career, but I 
have known few men who were so single of purpose or had so 
high a sense of duty. He was, among other things, a fine 
rider and a keen sportsman, and had had an adventure in Russia 
with a bear which it was very difficult to get him to tell, but 
which, having once succeeded in obtaining from his lips, I will 
here relate. When paid attaché at St. Petersburg he had gone 
on a bear-shooting expedition—by no means his first, for he 

*A slang Vienna term applied to persons who, although forming part of 
the best society, are not considered to be sufficiently smart, 
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had. shot several bears before, and had, in fact, acquired great 
confidence in his knack of rolling the animals over. On this 
occasion he availed himself of an offer made to him by an old 
resident at St. Petersburg, “Jack” Hamilton, who was renowned 
for his exploits in the chase, that whenever he went after bears 
he should use his (Mr. Hamilton’s) dogs and snow-shoes. He 
sent word to his friend’s men in one of the villages to meet him 
at a given place, where they accordingly appeared, bringing 
with them, in addition to the snow-shoes, a spear belonging to 
Hamilton which Elliot had not asked for, but nevertheless took 
with him when going to the post assigned to him in the drive. 
Knowing by experience how wary the beasts are and how easily 
turned by the least noise or the whisper even of an officious 
loader, he went to his place alone and without a second rifle. 
Presently a bear came crashing through the dense thicket of pine 
and birch in a straight line with him. Elliot coolly waited till 
the animal was at thirty paces and then let fly at him, both barrels 
in succession—the first without effect, the second shot, as it after- 
wards appeared, striking the brute in the jaw, whereupon he gave 
a savage growl, shook himself, bounded forward, and came on 
with a great rush at his now utterly defenceless adversary. A few 
paces only divided Elliot from the wounded and enraged animal. 
He instinctively jumped back to gain time and found, planted in 
the snow and at his very hand, the weapon he had disdained and 
which now offered his only chance of safety. He seized hold of 
it, dropped on one knee as if to receive cavalry, and in a moment 
more lay on the ground overborne by the huge weight of the 
brute, but still keeping a firm purchase of the spear on which the 
bear had literally spitted himself. Then came what to Elliot 
seemed the agony of hours, though it can have barely lasted a few 
minutes. The brute had fastened on his left arm, which Elliot 
had lifted to guard his face, and kept gnawing at it (fortunately 
with a broken jaw), working downwards to the slender part above 
the wrist, till Elliot felt that with a little more it must snap in two 
under the horrid pressure. In his dread of this, he contrived to 
give a tremendous kick which diverted the bear’s attention and 
made it let go the arm and seize instead on the leg, Elliot mean- 
while steadily working away with the spear, which was buried 
deep in the brute’s chest. Suddenly, in the midst of this 
exhausting struggle, the bear relinquished its hold, lifted its head 
for a moment, a film coming over its eyes, and then, with a great 
thud, fell over on its side, some vital part having been at last 
reached by the spear. When the other sportsmen hurried up, 
attracted by the shots, they found Elliot with one foot on the neck 
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of his enemy, and in a state of triumphant excitement over his 
hard-won victory. He was none the less laid up for some 
weeks, and ever afterwards bore marks of the desperate en- 
counter on his leg andarm. Few men have had a narrower escape, 
or shown greater nerve and presence of mind in such deadly peril. 
It is a very remarkable circumstance—since related to me by Sir 
Henry—that many years later, in the early seventies, three 
Ambassadors met one day on the quay at Therapia, each of whom 
had been hugged by a bear. The Marquis de Vogiié, who then 
represented France at Constantinople, had been saved when in 
this predicament by a shot from Count Bylandt, later on the most 
popular of Dutch Ministers in London. Rustem Pasha, at that 
time on leave from the Turkish Embassy at St. Petersburg, owed 
his life in like manner to a fellow sportsman. Sir Henry Elliot 
was the only one who had come forth unaided from the terrible 
ordeal. 

Besides Elliot, we had as first paid attaché Douglas Irvine, a 
quaint, middle-aged Scotchman whom we all liked but “ chaffed” 
mercilessly, and had nicknamed “the inspector” in his capacity 
of head of the chancery. Then came Robert Burnett Morier, 
Gerald Gould, and Henry Wodehouse. Morier is, perhaps, next 
to Odo Russell and Robert Lytton, the most prominent member 
of our diplomatic body. He has at his service an exceptionally 
powerful brain, unflagging industry, an iron will, and an ambition 
that nothing can well arrest. Higher destinies are probably re- 
served for him than those to which he has as yet attained. We 
were on terms of great intimacy for some time at Vienna, but 
our tempers somehow clashed and could not bear the severe test 
of sharing, as we did for some months, the same set of rooms, 
Probably in any disagreement between us the main faults may 
have been on my side, but I can honestly affirm that I never 
bore Morier any ill-will, while he in those days, I think, could 
not quite forgive me for being his senior in the service, although 
his junior in years. There was in him at this time a prodigious 
fund of untatned spirits that made him the most entertaining, 
but not always the safest, of companions. A curious compound 
he was of the thoughtless, thriftless Bohemian and the cool, 
calculating, aspiring man of the world. A giant in frame and 
intellect (“ Mount Moriah” John Bidwell called him), yet full of 
delicate, poetic fancies, alternating with the most daring flights of 
licence. Of an imperious and not over-tolerant disposition, but 
altogether a most remarkable man and, when he chose, a grand 
charmeur. During my stay at Vienna he made several extensive 
journeys in South Hungary and the Banate and in the Croatian 
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border districts, and traversed the whole of Bosnia and the 
Herzegovina, returning by way of the Adriatic. These tours 
furnished the materials for two exhaustive reports on the organ- 
isation of the Austrian military frontier and on the history and 
political aspirations of the Southern Slavs that were master- 
pieces of their kind, and opened up subjects respecting which 
very little was known at the time, much as the world was to 
hear of them thereafter. Since then he has made himself a 
thorough master of German politics, and is, I believe, one of 
the few men whom Prince Bismarck fears and correspondingly 
detests. 

But my great friend and favourite among my colleagues was 
poor Henry Wodehouse. When I look back to those days, all 
their light-heartedness and gaiety seem somehow personified in 
him. He had the most joyously contagious laugh, the keenest 
sense of humour and great artistic taste. His love of music was 
in itself a trait d’union between us, and I believe that my en- 
couragement contributed to his cultivating a very good tenor 
voice with which he was gifted. Few among my many fellow 
workers in diplomacy have left me more delightful recollections. 
To a singular sweetness of disposition he united such shrewd- 
ness and powers of observation as would in time have made him 
a very valuable public servant, and his removal in his prime was 
not the least of the losses our service has sustained of late years. 
A very interesting diary which he kept during the siege of Paris 
has since been printed for private circulation by his kinsman, 
Philip Currie. 

Wodehouse and I were great admirers of Johann Strauss (the 
son) and his marvellous band, and at balls would often sit to- 
gether listening to the charming orchestration of his waltzes— 
perfect symphonies some of them—rather than dance to them, 
irresistibly though their rhythm einem in die Fiisse ging as 
they say at Vienna. I own to having a sufficiently frivolous taste 
in music to consider the Strauss aforesaid one of the most original 
and talented of living composers. The first Sunday afternoon 
I spent in Vienna my colleagues took me to a concert in the 
great hall of the Volksgarten, and I shall never forget the ovation 
with which Strauss, who had been absent some months starring 
it abroad, was greeted by the closely-packed crowd as he entered 
the orchestra. For a-minute or two he stood there evidently 
much moved by the welcome, and then, turning to the good men 
and true behind him, and grasping his fiddle, he played the 
opening bars of the $¥uristenballtanze with such thrilling power 
and sweetness, with such a volume of sound from his own 
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bow, that he might have seemed a seraph leading a company of 
common fiddlers were it not far more graphically true to say 
“qu'il avait le diable au corps.” But the real places to hear 
Strauss were saloons like “Sperl’s” or the “Grosse Zeisig.” 
There—amidst the fumes of tobacco and of Dreher’s malt 
liquor, in long, shabby rooms, imperfectly lighted, full of 
tables crowded with gay, heedless couples whose union had 
begun with the first waltz that evening and would barely 
survive the last polka of the week—a perfect electric current 
seemed to reign between him and his audience: one favourite 
piece would follow the other in quick succession, greeted 
with such delirious cheering, such stamping of feet, such 
improvised choruses joining in the pet bits, that floor and ceil- 
ing, bottles, glasses, chairs, tables, ch andeliers, man, woman and 
child, seemed to sway and reel and finally to turn in more and 
more rapidly eddying circles under the power of his magic bow. 
The fact is that the very air of Vienna was melodious with his 
music, and existence there was set to his swinging Dreiviertel 
Tact. 

We had a very cheery Christmas this year at the Legation. 
The Seymours’ youngest schoolboy son, George—now one of the 
daintiest élégants about London *—had come out for the holidays 
under the protecting care of one of the Queen’s Messengers, and 
a grand Christmas tree was got up for him and the young ladies, 
To this we made the following odd contribution : We bought up 
every box of tin soldiers in English, French, or Russian uniforms 
we could find in the place, and spent the whole of Christmas 
day in setting them in array on a large dining-table in the ball- 
room in mimic representation of the battle of the Alma. No 
less a personage directed us than Sir Hugh Rose (afterwards Lord 
Strathnairn), then on a military mission at Vienna and tem- 
porarily attached to the Legation; and the whole chancery 
engaged with these toys, under the command of so redoubtable 
a warrior, was unquestionably a very funny sight. I must say, 
however, that our military arrangements had an extremely pretty 
effect. Large cushions covered with a green tablecloth furnished 
the deadly slopes manned by the Russian Army ; the line of the 
Alma was marked by trees; scraps of cotton wool, scattered 
about, figured the smoke from cannon and musketry ; there were 
the attacking columns of the Allies, with their camps in the rear ; 
the French and English staffs ; the Russian masses drawn up on 
the heights ; the fight round the Telegraph and at the great re- 
doubt; and, in the far distance, that mythical corps d’armée of 


* He died in 1884 at the age of thirty-six. 
VOL, XXXIX 
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Osten-Sacken which was always said to be on the march from 
Odessa, but somehow never came up ! 

Sir Hugh Rose, whom we, of course, saw a great deal of this 
winter, was an immense favourite in Vienna society. His gentle, 
insinnating address, beautiful white hands and snowy wrist- 
bands—he had a curious finikin way of stroking back his 
coat-sleeves and crossing his hands in his lap just above the 
wrist—quite captivated the middle-aged Férstinnen, and it was 
not a little amusing to hear their exclamations of incredulous 
dismay when, a few months later, news came of his—to say the 
least severe—proceedings during his brilliant campaign in Central 
India. Comment? cest ce eharmant Général Rose qui a fait 
pendre et fusiller tant de monde ! 

The most agreeable and amusing salon at Vienna in those 
days was unquestionably that of Comtesse Héléne Esterhazy, a 
wealthy widow of Russian birth, whose daughter by her first 
marriage with a Comte Apraxine, Julie, was the wife of Arthur— 
or, as he was always called, “ Turi”—Batthyanyi. I had known 
the Batthyanyis at Baden, and they received me with the 
greatest cordiality ; and here again my recollections are dashed 
with sadness. Ruin has since then come on this house in every 
shape, Vienna knows it no longer, and as for gay Julie of the 
lovely arm and perfect, rounded figure, it will scarcely do to ask 
what became of her in her subsequent erratic course of life. Of 
the coterie which habitually gathered under Comtesse Héléne’s 
hospitable roof, the most striking person perhaps was Julie 
Obrenovitch, née Hunyadi, the wife of the Prince Michael, who 
was afterwards so foully murdered at Belgrade, beautiful above 
all others and with a stately grace all her own. She was taxed 
with coldness and want of expression, and the criticism was not 
altogether without truth. The fact is that she, with several 
others of the prettiest women of Vienna, were remarkable 
instances of the reaction frequently produced on one géneration 
by the follies of that which has preceded it. She and her 
contemporaries were as sages, and indeed straitlaced, as their 
mothers were said to have been the reverse, and though her child- 
less union with her semi-barbaric Servian husband was reputed to 
be none of the happiest, scandal was hushed in her presence, 
and no “faintly-venomed points of slander, glancing here and 
grazing there,” were ever aimed at her fair and gracious person. 
Partly in allusion to her, I amused myself in setting to music 


at this time those deliciously mocking lines of Heine that 
begin with : 


Es liegt der heisse Sommer 
Auf deinen Wangelein 
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and which I will give here in their charming literal rendering by 
poor Julian Fane: 


The light of golden summer 

Is on thy fair cheek still ; 

But in thy wee little heart, dear, 

Is all the winter’s chill. 

Yet that will change, believe me, 
Beloved as thou art, 

The winter will reign on thy cheek, dear, 
All summer in thy heart ! 


She was much diverted by this pleasantry, but I have not 
heard that the prophecy it contains was ever verified. 

Julie Turi had a passion for theatricals, which, indeed, in her 
later eccentric career, went so far as to make her study for the 
stage in Paris and aspire to act at the Comédie Frangaise of all 
theatres in. the world. In the Spring of 1857 she got up a 
spectacle de société in a miniature theatre belonging to a Baron 
Dietrich in the suburb of Mariahilf, the most novel feature of 
which was a regular ballet in which she was premiére danseuse, 
seconded by a number of little Comtessen. The primo ballerino 
was Count Pdélzig, a very good-looking young Saxon officer, who 
afterwards fell in a cavalry charge at Sadowa, and Henry 
Wodehouse and one or two other attachés were among the 
ballet-corps. It was a bold performance, but eminently successful, 
and nothing could be more laughable than the rehearsals directed 
in broken German by a despotic old Italian ballet-master from 
the Karnthner Thor. 

I was pressed into the service on the same occasion, and 
entrusted with a Lovelace part in a Louis Qui&ze vaudeville 
called Diew vous bénisse! There was in it a frightfully difficult 
“situation” consisting of a déclaration a genoux (les seules bonnes 
et valables! Marie Kalergis used to say) in the course of which I 
had inadvertently to take a pinch from a snuff-box filled mali- 
ciously by a watchful sister-in-law (Julie Batthyanyi) of my 
would-be victim with betony (the most potent of sternutatories), 
my passionate utterances being in consequence interlarded 
with sneezes, and my previously dangerous suit coming to an 
ignominious end. This absurd scene naturally involved a lot of 
rehearsing which gave me opportunities of learning what a truly, 
charming, unspoilt creature was my princess of the wintry heart, 
for she was the object of my déclaration. Certainly in all my 
recollections I can call to mind nothing more dazzling than her 
appearance on the night of the performance in a white silk 
Pompadour costume, with powder and a wealth of pearls— 
herself the pearl of rarest beauty. She later on took to politics 
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during her husband’s short reign in Servia, and was charged to 
plead the cause of that Principality with the Western Powers. 
She made a great sensation in London, whither she came, it was 
said, partly to consult the eminent Sir Charles Locock about a 
due succession to the Servian throne, and inspired one of Lord 
Palmerston’s funniest sayings, which, unfortunately, will not bear 
repeating. 

The more serious salons at Vienna were those of Princess 
Schonburg, sister of the celebrated Felix Schwarzenberg, whom 
I had known in my childhood at Paris, and of Princess Lori 
Schwarzenberg—both the cleverest and most agreeable of 
women, and the latter (who died recently) well remembered in 
London for her éclat and beauty at the time of the coronation, 
The most interesting of all was the salon Metternich in the 
Rennweg, of which my old Brighton friend, Princess Mélanie 
(now married to Comte Joseph Zichy), did the honours, and 
where one could hear history by the hour from the deaf, and 
now somewhat prolix, old statesman. One of his stock 
anecdotes was, of course, his momentous interview with 
Napoleon at Dresden, when the baffled and enraged conqueror, 
who saw that Austria was about to join the Allies, threw his hat 
down, in one of his feigned tragedy passions, thinking that 
Metternich would pick it up, and hoping thus to test his pliancy. 
Unfortunately, I kept no notes of what occurred to me in those 
charming, heedless days, so that many were the things worth 
recording I saw and heard which are now irretrievably lost 
to me, 

Old Prince Metternich had some capital stories about the 
half-witted Emperor Ferdinand which are fresher in my memory, 
having since been retailed to me by his son Richard. They were 
very laughable, told in pure Viennese, but of course lose a great 
deal by translation. One day Metternich had occasion to go to 
his sapient master with some papers of the highest importance, 
respecting which he required the immediate Imperial sanction. 
He found his Majesty standing at a window overlooking the 
inner court, or quadrangle, of the Burg, which, under the easy, 
paternal Habsburg rule, has long been one of the principal 
thoroughfares of Vienna. The Imperial fingers were beating a 
tattoo on the panes of glass, the Imperial gaze was steadfastly 
directed on the stream of carriages and foot-passengers, and the 
Imperial lips were muttering unintelligible sounds at regular 
intervals, “ Majestat !” said Metternich, “I humbly crave a few 
moments’ attention.” ‘“Lassen’s mi aus!” (Anglice, “ Don't 
bother !”) was the august reply, given without even a turn of the 
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head. Metternich respectfully represented the urgency of the 
case. “Lassen’s mi aus!” repeated the heir of the Cesars with 
marked irritation. The Minister summoned patience and waited. 
After a few minutes the august countenance was turned towards 
him with a radiant smile, the Emperor triumphantly exclaim- 
ing: “Hundert finf und Dreissig!” His Majesty had made a 
bet with himself that the fiaker bearing that number would pass 
within a given time, and he had just won the bet, as he now 
explained with great glee to the astonished Chancellor. On 
another occasion, at a State ball, the Emperor was seeking 
relaxation in a quadrille, when his partner—one of the prettiest 
women in Vienna—noticed that he locked unusually glum and 
depressed. Evidently trouble somewhere in the Empire! She 
ventured to ask what was the cause of his Majesty’s low spirits. 
“Ach! Grafin !” he replied with a sigh, “i hab’ a faule Wurzel !” 
(literally—I must be excused the translation—“I have a rotten 
root” or tooth); and then, with a touching appeal to sym- 
pathy grown out of possibly kindred misfortune, he inquired : 
“Haben’s auch a faule Wurzel!” (Have you also got one ?) 
This monarch, too, it was who, when the pianist Thalberg had 
been playing his best at Court, went up to him and said: “Ah! 
wirklich ausserordentlich!” (truly wonderful), adding, as the 
artist bowed low and expressed his sense of the gracious ap- 
proval : “ Ja! ja!ihab’ schon viel spielen g’hért, aber g’schwitzt 
wie Sie hat noch keiner!” (I have heard many persons play, 
but I never saw any one sweat (1!) like you). 

Such a fainéant reign as that of the poor, half-witted Ferainand 
would have been barely possible anywhere out of Western China 
—as Austria, under the old régime, has been not inaptly termed. 
In Vienna itself the Imperial family have ever enjoyed great 
popularity, and the easy-going, humorous Viennese, no doubt, 
had a kind of contemptuous tenderness for the harmless, vacant 
creature who lived in their midst, while they held in deepest 
reverence the august character with which he was invested. 
Indeed, excepting for petty police vexations, press restrictions, 
and, now and then, acts of severe repression (chiefly, be it 
remembered, directed against Italians or Poles), the worst evils 
of absolute government were little felt throughout the Austrian 
Empire, and the Habsburg sway must on the whole have been 
very endurable. Less bearable in some ways was the state of 
things in existence during my stay at Vienna. The Adminis- 
tration to which Baron Bach has given his name was in full 
vigour, and reaction and, above all, excessive centralisation were 
the order of the day, especially in Hungary and its depend- 
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encies. At the same time it was part of Bach’s system to allow 
considerable latitude to the press, and it was difficult for a 
stranger to reconcile the unfettered criticism of Vienna or Pesth 
journals—then already in the hands of the Jews—with the real 
existence of the arbitrary régime on which they passed judgment 
with such impunity. I have since noticed the same curious 
phenomenon in Russia, where, under the severest despotism, 
things are both said and written that would scarcely be tolerated 
under far freer institutions. The fact is that really vigorous 
governments can afford to put up with a great deal of openly 
expressed discontent, and have of late years learnt the lesson 
that free discussion within certain limits is a safety-valve, and 
that little danger is incurred from talk so long as the will and 
power exist to prevent action. 

Strange though it may appear, the brightest spot in the Empire 
in those days was to be found in the Italian provinces, where the 
Archduke Maximilian was winning golden opinions from all 
classes, and, by his wisely liberal measures, was in a fair way 
towards finally reconciling the mass of the population to Austrian 
rule. So languishing seemed the national cause in the Lombardo- 
Venetian kingdom, that I remember Elliot telling us, on his return 
from Florence, where he had spent the winter with his father, 
that the Liberal leaders, whom Lord Minto saw a good deal of, 
were in perfect despair, and confessed that the policy of con- 
ciliation followed by the Archduke must ere long extinguish in 
Lombardy all desire for liberation from Austria. Then it was 
that in an evil hour the Emperor, alarmed, it was said by purposely 
misleading reports furnished to him as to the ill-effects of his 
brother’s Liberal policy, sent Giulay to Milan as adlatus, with 
instructions to check the Archduke’s proceedings. Maximilian 
threw up the Vice-royalty in disgust, and the old Schlendrian* of 
mismanagement went on again as of old, to culminate in Magenta 
and Solferino. 

These Italian occurrences remind me of one of the grandest 
and most impressive military pageants I ever witnessed. Radetzky 
died in Italy in January 1858, and his body was brought home for 
interment. The Emperor resolved to receive the remains with 
exceptional honours. On the day of the funeral the garrison of 
Vienna, strengthened by the troops quartered in the neighbour- 
hood, some 40,000 men in all, were drawn up in massive columns 
on the Burg Glacis to receive the funeral car which had been 
deposited in a neighbouring church. When all was ready and 


* Almost untranslatable, but applied disparagingly to an old custom or 
system, 
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the procession duly marshalled, the Emperor rode out of the 
Burg, attended by a single aide-de-camp, and took command of 
the entire force. I watched the cortége from the windows of an 
apartment in the Leopoldstadt. It was a cold, dark day and 
slight flakes of snow were whirled about by the bitter gusts of 
wind. For hours the troops went past ; horse, foot and artillery ; 
Hungarians, Italians and Croats; renowned regiments like 
Deutschmeister Infanterie or the veteran Marshal’s own 
Hussars; Dragoons and Lancers, Jagers and Cuirassiers—all in 
winter campaigning dress, with no gold and no glitter, but the 
absolute perfection of military trim and equipment. Dead silence 
in the crowd that thronged the pavements on the line of march, 
and no sound but the rumble of the artillery waggons, the tread 
of the battalions, the clatter of horses’ hoofs, the clanking of spur 
and scabbard, the roll of the muffled drums, and—most striking 
to me of all—the music of the bands playing a solemn strain 
which seemed strangely familiar and yet had a new and unaccus- 
tomed rhythm. Some clever Capellmeister had had the simple, 
but ingenious, thought of adapting old Strauss’s brilliant Radetzky 
march to a minor key and to a dirge-like measure, and, as regi- 
ment after regiment filed by, there came up through the frosty 
air a fresh wail of this famous melody, with just enough of its 
old original fierceness and wildness left in it to carry the mind 
back to the days when they had hoisted the octogenarian into his 
saddle at Custozza or Novara, the troops as they passed him 
cheering like mad for “Vater Radetzky,” and pressing onwards 
with such irresistible élan, to the sound of that diabolical 
Sturmmarsch, as to drive their gallant foe from position after 
position till all was over and the Kaiser held his own again in 
Italy. Thus they bore him in sternest military pomp to the 
Northern Railway station, whence he was to be taken to his 
ancestral vault in Moravia, and surely never were honours better 
bestowed. Radetzky and the 40,000 faithful men whom he kept to 
their standards saved the Monarchy in its darkest hour, when all 
around was crumbling to pieces, when Vienna and Prague were 
at the mercy of the mob, when Hungary was in flames and the 
Emperor a fugitive at Olmiitz. It is no exaggeration to say, in 
the words of Grillparzer,* that the Empire was for a time in his 
camp alone, and that in reconquering Italy he remade Austria. 
* In deinem Lager ist Oesterreich. 


HORACE RUMBOLD. 


A POSTSCRIPT ON THE 
EDUCATION BILL 


By the courtesy of the Editor I am afforded an opportunity of 
giving a few statistics bearing upon the subject of my article in 
last month’s National Review, viz., On the financial aspect of the 
Educational Bill so far as elementary schools are concerned. 
Before calling attention to these figures, however, I must correct 
an error in the article referred to. It was there stated that the 
Government alleged the fact that the Royal Commission on 
Local Taxation had not yet completed its labours as a reason 
for throwing the burden of education on the rates. The final 
report of the Commission was issued some months ago, and 
therefore no Minister could have employed the argument attri- 
buted to him. It is scarcely worth while to occupy time in 
describing how I was misled, such explanations being commonly 
more agreeable to the amour bropre of the writer than interesting 
to the reader. 

At the end of these observations will be found some figures, 
kindly supplied by various obliging friends, relating to some 
voluntary schools in Northumberland, Oxfordshire, Shropshire, 
Surrey, Warwickshire, and the East and North Ridings of 
Yorkshire. The schools are not named, but are distinguished by 
the letters of the alphabet. The return is not quite complete, but 
it is perhaps sufficiently so to render it both interesting and 
instructive. Of course it does not furnish a sufficient basis for 
broad generalisation. Its value lies rather in the fact that it gives 
concrete instances of the way in which the measure will work in 
different cases, and how it will affect schools of different sizes and 
characters. 

In estimating the amount it will be necessary to raise by rate 
under the Bill I have adhered to the figure of 5d. in the pound 
because it has been accepted very generally throughout the 
country, and was adopted in my former article. But the more 
the matter is considered the more certain it seems to be that this 
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is a very low estimate. Not only does it make no allowance for 
the extremely heavy establishment charges which will be thrown 
on County Councils—an army of clerks, and the needful accom- 
modation for them, besides stationery, printing, postage, &c., but 
it assumes an influence in favour of economy which it will be 
quite beyond the power of County Councils to exercise, for the 
following reason. Most of those who have any practical know- 
ledge of, or interest in, the working of local government are 
agreed that it would be in the highest degree unfortunate if 
County Council elections were determined on denominational or 
political grounds. This is, however, a very real danger. If 
it is to be avoided it can only be by members of the County 
Councils agreeing not to sit as such on Education Committees. 
But, per contra, if they do not do so, there will be no restraint 
on the estimates of these committees. The improvement of 
education and not the diminution of local burdens will naturally 
be their principal object. On the other side the Education De- 
partment, having all the real, and a considerable part of the 
personal, property of the nation to come and go upon, and 
cheered on by the Education Committees, will invent new 
codes, demand additional cubic space per child, extra class 
rooms, more highly skilled teachers, &c. &c., and the unhappy 
County Councillor, who knows a great deal about roads and 
bridges, pigstyes and swine fever, but very little about educa- 
tional details and the intricacies of codes, with these two parties 
on either flank, and the indignant ratepayer en face, will find 
neither peace nor security save in a hasty retreat into private 
life. 

But even accepting 5d. asa fair forecast, it is striking how large 
an increase this imposes on the people. It is true that in six 
cases out of the twenty-one given below less will be paid in rates 
than is now spent in voluntary contributions, but in almost every 
instance this is due to the exceptional liberality of the landowner. 
In only one do the other residents now pay as much as they will 
in future. On the other hand, some of the increases are enor- 
mous, running up to 322, 424, and in one case to 950 per cent. 
In the aggregate the cost is more than doubled, £3259 being 
required, where hitherto £1427 only has been raised. 

Another curious and disquieting feature of the position is that 
these increases fall, as a rule, much more heavily on the tenant 
than on the landlord, who in some localities will apparently enjoy 
no despicable degree of relief (discounted however by his having 
in all probability to bear henceforth the whole claim for the main- 
tenance of the fabric). This seems to point to a great deal of 
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grumbling on the part of tenants, to demands for a readjustment 
of rent, and to a general disturbance of existing relations, not at 
all agreeable to contemplate in the interests of either party, and a 
condition of affairs which prudence should have led the Govern- 
ment by all means to avoid. 

In any event it is probable that the provision for maintaining 
the school building will more than ever fall to the share of the 
landowner, and it is interesting to ascertain, if possible, what his 
liabilities will be. I am indebted to a gentleman of great expe- 
rience for the following estimate : 

It has been found that through a term of years it costs voluntary 
schools as near as may be one shilling a year per school place to 
keep the fabric in anything like a fair condition, and a little more 
if the edifice be small. In many localities, owing to the shifting 
of the population, there is more accommodation in the school 
house than is now required, but it has to be kept up all the same. 
Now the Voluntary Schools throughout England and Wales have 
3,705,000 school places, and consequently at the above rate it will 
take £185,250 per annum to keep them in repair. And this is 
probably below the mark, as the inevitable tendency of Education 
Committees will be to level up to something approaching the 
School Board standard. 

Many other reflections are suggested by this return, but they 
will doubtless readily occur to any one who cares to examine it. 
If further proof be required of the tendency of this legislation let 
tde inquirer obtain similar statistics for any school with which he 
is connected. It isa very easy matter. If the results are much 
the same he will doubtless be convinced that it is expedient to 
insist, while the measure is still in the lower house, upon such 
modifications of the Government’s proposals as shall relieve the 
ratepayer of the intolerable and growing burden which threatens 
him. 
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PEACE IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


Our pages last month reflected the cross-currents of public 
opinion in Great Britain and the Colonies towards the nego- 
tiations between the British Government and the Boers, which, 
after dragging on for about two months, were about to be 
settled one way or the other by plebiscite of the Boer delegates 
assembled in conference at Vereeniging. On the one hand 
were those who had never ceased declaring ever since the 
preliminary conference at Klerksdorp, in the beginning of April, 
that peace was absolutely assured, but they appeared to be 
tolerably indifferent as to the price we might pay for it. On 
the other hand were those, like ourselves, whose scepticism as 
to the result of the negotiations was only tempered by anxiety 
lest his Majesty’s Government might be tempted to close “a 
sort of war” with “a sort of peace.” We shared the 
wide-spread dread lest, in the interests of false economy or 
the Coronation, or for any of the hundred and one other 
excuses which weak-kneed and weary Ministers could adduce 
for shirking their duty, the great sacrifices of the last two and 
a half years might be thrown away, as similar sacrifices have 
almost invariably been thrown away at the end of previous 
British wars, and we might find ourselves confronted with the 
fait accompli of a patched-up peace which would only be 
regarded by the enemy as a convenient armistice in which to 
prepare for a renewal of the contest. It is proverbially easy 
to be wise after the event, but we unhesitatingly declare that 
no one was prepared for what actually occurred. The optimists 
anticipated that the Boers would be bribed into peace by 
compromising political concessions, ¢e.g., on the language ques- 
tion, representative government, and amnesty. The pessimists, 
on the other hand, denied that the Boers regarded themselves 
as beaten, and predicted a resumption of the war for another 
year. The present settlement is therefore a most agreeable 
surprise to both parties. Mr. Wilson, a particularly well-read 
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military student and a severe critic of the Government when 
they have deserved censure, does not hesitate to call it “A 
glorious peace,” no extravagant phrase, seeing that the terms 
ultimately accepted by the enemy are substantially what is 
known as unconditional surrender, which is the utmost that the 
victors can demand of the vanquished. 


The full story of the negotiations has yet to be told, for 
the Parliamentary paper (Correspondence Respecting Terms of 
Surrender of the Boer Forces in the Field), purporting to relate 
the facts, is full of tantalising gaps which will only be filled in 
when the inner history of this great event becomes public, 
which may not be for many years. Even the fragmentary 
story now issued is full of interest, though in the general 
excitement caused by the peace rejoicings it appears to have 
remained unread by some of our leading commentators, other- 
wise praise would have been apportioned with a more even 
hand. The closing chapter of the war opens with a telegram 
from Lord Kitchener to Mr. Brodrick, the Secretary of State 
for War, dated Pretoria, March 12, 6.55 P.M. :* 

Schalk Burger states, in answer to my letter forwarding correspondence 
with Netherlands Government, that he is prepared to make peace proposals, 


but wishes first to see President Steyn, and asks for safe conduct through our 
lines and back. Shall I accede to this request ? 


To which Mr. Brodrick replied : 


War Orfrice, March 13th, 1902, 12.30 A.M. 
We have no objection to Schalk Burger being allowed to pass through our 
lines to interview Steyn, if you and Milner agree in thinking it desirable. 


As a result of these telegrams, Mr. Schalk Burger and his 
colleagues of the Transvaal Government came into Pretoria on 
March 23 in quest of Mr. Steyn, who, however, could not be 
found for some days. On April 1 Lord Kitchener telegraphed 
that the late President of the Orange Free State had been 
discovered, and expressed his willingness to meet the Transvaal 
Boers at Klerksdorp, while the latter desired the additional 
presence of Generals Botha and Delarey, which was “ being 
arranged, and all will meet at Klerksdorp three or four days 
hence.” Such was the genesis of the Klerksdorp conference, 
which was regarded at the time by very few people as a peace 
conference, while many pronounced it to be a surreptitious 


* It is interesting to note that the Boer overture was made four days after 
Lord Kitchener had reported “bad news about Methuen,” i.¢., when that 
unfortunate officer was attacked by Delarey, his force put out of action, and 
himself and guns captured—one of the most regrettable and deplorable 
incidents of the war. 
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council of war. Lord Kitchener again telegraphed for in- 
structions on April ro as the Boer representatives desired to 
lay proposals before him, and he suggested their coming to 
Pretoria, to which Mr. Brodrick replied, “We agree to your 
receiving the Boer representatives at whatever place you 
consider most convenient. You will, no doubt, ask Milner to 
be present at the meeting.” On April 12 Lord Kitchener 
reported that the Boers had proposed the following terms ; 


The Boer representatives wish to lay before his Majesty’s Government that 
they have an earnest desire for peace, and that they consequently decided to 
ask the British Government to end hostilities, and to enter into an agreement 
by which, in their opinion, all future war between them and the British 
Government in South Africa will be prevented. They consider this object 
may be attained by providing for following points: 

(1) Franchise ; 

(2) Equal rights for Dutch and English languages in education matters ; 

(3) Customs Union ; 

(4) Dismantling of all forts in Transvaal and Orange River Colony ; 

(5) Post, Telegraph, and Railways Union; 

(6) Arbitration in case of future differences, and only subjects of the parties 

to be the Arbitrators ; 

(7) Mutual amnesty. 

But if these terms are not satisfactory they desire to know what terms the 
British Government would give them in order to secure the end they all 
desire. 

I have assured them that his Majesty’s Government will not accept any 
proposals which would maintain independence of Republic as this would do, 
and that they must expect refusal. 


The British Government at once replied, refusing to 
“entertain any proposals which are based upon the continued 
independence of the former Republics which have been 
formally annexed to the British Crown.” 

A further meeting took place between Lord Milner and 
Lord Kitchener and the Boers, of which the Commander-in- 
Chief gave the following account : 


PRETORIA, 14th April, 1902, 6.10 P.M. 

The High Commissioner and I met the Boer representatives this morning, 
when I communicated to them the substance of your telegram. We then 
endeavoured to induce them to make fresh proposals, but President Steyn, 
who throughout acted as their leading spokesman, immediately took the line 
that while the Boer Governments were competent to make peace, they were 
not competent to surrender the independence of their country; that only the 
people could do this—the people, as explained, meaning the burghers still in 
the field. If he was to suggest anything involving the abandonment of inde- 
pendence, it would be a betrayal of their trust. 

Schalk Burger and General Botha took precisely the same line. As no 
progress could be made the meeting was adjourned by mutual consent till 
this afternoon. The Boer representatives then suggested an armistice in 
order to consult their people; but I pointed out, with Lord Milner’s full con- 
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currence, that we had not got nearly far enough in the direction of agreement 
to justify such a course. Finally it was agreed that I should send you the 
following message, which was read over several times and fully agreed to by 
the representatives, to whom I have given a copy of it: 

Begins: A difficulty has arisen in getting on with proceedings. The repre- 
sentatives state that constitutionally they have no power to discuss terms 
based on the surrender of independence, inasmuch as only the burghers 
can agree to such a basis; therefore, if they were to propose, it would 
put them in a false position with regard to their people. If, however, his 
Majesty’s Government would state the terms that, subsequent to a-relin- 
quishment of independence, they would be prepared to grant, the repre- 
sentatives, after asking for the necessary explanations, without any 
expression of approval or disapproval, would submit such conditions to 
their people. Ends. 

On April 16, as the result of a Cabinet Council, Mr. Brodrick 
thus replied : 

We have received with considerable surprise the message from the Boer 
leaders contained in your telegram of April 14. 

The meeting was arranged at their request, and they must have been aware 
of our repeated declarations that we could not entertain any proposals based 
on the renewed independence of the two South African States. We were, 
therefore, entitled to assume that the Boer representatives had relinquished 


the idea of independence, and would propose terms of surrender for the forces 
still in the field. 


They now state that they are constitutionally incompetent to discuss terms 
which do not include a restoration of independence, but request us to inform 
them what conditions would be granted, if, after submitting the matter to 
their followers, they were to relinquish the demand for independence. 

This does not seem to us to be a satisfactory method of proceeding, or one 
best adapted to secure, at the earliest moment, a cessation of the hostilities 
which have involved the loss of so much life and treasure. 

However, in their anxiety “‘to spare the effusion of further 
blood, and to hasten the restoration of peace and prosperity to 
the countries afflicted by the war,” Lord Kitchener was informed 
that “you and Lord Milner are therefore authorised to refer 
the Boer leaders to the offer made by you to General Botha 
more than twelve months ago.” The position of affairs was thus 
truly described in the House of Commons on April 18 by Mr. 
Balfour: “Lord Milner and Lord Kitchener have had two 
conferences with the Boer delegates. At their request Lord 
Kitchener, while refusing an armistice on military grounds, has 
agreed to give facilities for the election and meeting of repre- 
sentatives of the various commandoes to consider the position. 
The Boer leaders have left Pretoria for this purpose, and it is not 
believed that communications can be resumed within less than 
three weeks.” 


The scattered Boer commandoes spent about a month in 
electing delegates to the Conference, which was held in our 
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lines at Vereeniging on May 14, when they assembled to the 
number of 165. After they had spent three days in deliberation 
Lord Kitchener was able to apprise the Imperial Government 
(May 17) that he had been informed by Mr. Schalk Burger and 
Mr. Steyn that a Commission, consisting of Louis Botha, 
Christian De Wet, Hertzog, Delarey, and Smuts, had been 
appointed with “ power to negotiate, subject to ratification by 
the burghers.” On the evening of May 19 the Commander-in- 
Chief sent a telegram, which must have caused consternation in 
Downing Street as showing the continued intractability of the 
Boers : 
PRETORIA, May 19, 7.20 P.M. 

Meeting took place at 11.30, and Boer Commission made following pro- 

posals. 


1. We are prepared to surrender our independence as regards foreign re- 
lations. 

2. We wish to retain self-government under British supervision. 

3. We are prepared to surrender a part of our territory. 

Lord Milner and I refused to accept these terms as basis for negotiation, as 
they differ essentially from the principles laid down by his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. After a long discussion nothing was decided, and it was determined 
to meet in the afternoon. Commission met again at 4 p.M., when Lord Milner 
proposed a form of document that might be submitted to the burghers for a 
“Yes” or “No” vote. There was a good deal of objection to this, but it was 
agreed finally that Lord Milner should meet Smuts and Hertzog with a view 
of drafting, as far as possible, an acceptable document on the Botha lines. 
They will meet to-morrow for that purpose. Lord Milner stipulated for the 
assistance of Sir Richard Solomon in the preparation of the draft docu- 
ment, 


As the Zimes pointed out in a leading article on June 3, 
“the readiness and decision of Lord Milner saved (the negotia- 
tions) from disaster only a fortnight ago.”” The document thus 
drafted for submission to a “yes” or “no” vote at the 
Vereeniging Conference is given in a further telegram dated 
May 21. Then comes the most remarkable hiatus in this very 
carefully edited Blue Book, as we can hardly believe that there 
were no communications between London and Pretoria during 
the next five days! By May 27, however, Mr. Chamberlain had 
gained the day, for he telegraphed to Lord Milner expressing the 
Government’s approval of the draft subject to certain modifica- 
tions, of which the most important emphasises the necessity 
that burghers in the field outside the two States should declare 
their acceptance of the position as British subjects just as much 
as the burghers inside and the prisoners of war, Mr. 
Chamberlain very wisely added: “ In making this communica- 
tion to the delegates, you must inform them that if this oppor- 
tunity of an honourable termination of hostilities is not accepted 
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within a time fixed by you the Conference will be considered at 
an end, and his Majesty’s Government will not be bound in any 
way by their present declarations. Lord Kitchener should have 
a copy of this telegram.” 


THE TERMS OF SURRENDER. 


On May 28 the Boer delegates left Pretoria for Vereeniging 
to submit Lord Milner’s settlement as amended by the Home 
Government to the burgher Conference. Three days later Lord 


Kitchener sent the following gratifying telegrams to the War 
Office : 


PRETORIA, May 31, 5.15 P.M. 
It is now settled that the Boer representatives will come here immediately, 
and alsothe High Commissioner from Johannesburg. 
It is possible that the document will be signed to-night. 
I have received from them a statement saying that they accept and are 
prepared to sign. 
11.15 P.M. 
Negotiations with Boer delegates. The document containing terms of 
surrender was signed here this evening at 10.30 P.M. by all Boer representa- 
tives, as well as by Lord Milner and myself. 


We reproduce the text of the Terms of Surrender, which, it 
may be said, reflects as much credit upon the draftsmanship as 
upon the statesmanship of its authors, and really leaves little or 
nothing to be desired either in substance or form : 


His Excellency General Lord Kitchener and his Excellency Lord Milner, 
on behalf of the British Government, and Messrs, M. T. Steyn,* J. Brebner, 
General C. R. De Wet, General C. Olivier, and Judge J. B. M. Hertzog, act- 
ing as the Government of the Orange Free State, and Messrs. S. W. Burger, 
F. W. Reitz, Generals Louis Botha, J. H. Delarey, Lucas Meyer, Krogh, act- 
ing as the Government of the South African Republic, on behalf of their re- 
spective burghers desirous to terminate the present hostilities, agree on the 
following Articles : 

1. The burgher forces in the field will forthwith lay down their arms, 
handing over all guns, rifles,and munitions of war in their possession or under 
their control,and desist from any further resistance to the authority of his 
Majesty King Edward VII., whom they recognise as their lawful sovereign. 
The manner and details of this surrender will be arranged between Lord 
Kitchener and Commandant-General Botha, Assistant Commandant-General 
Delarey, and Chief Commandant De Wet. 

2. All burghers in the field outside the limits of the Transvaal or Orange 
River Colony and all prisoners of war at present outside South Africa whoare 
burghers will, on duly declaring their acceptance of the position of subjects 
of his Majesty King Edward VII., be gradually brought back to their homes 
as soon as transport can be provided and their means of subsistence ensured. 


* Owing to illness Mr. Steyn was not present and did not sign, his place as 
“‘ acting President” being assumed by General de Wet. 
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3. The burghers so surrendering or so returning will not be deprived of 
their personal property. 

4. No proceedings, civil or criminal, will be taken against any of the burghers 
surrendering or so returning for any acts in connection with the prosecution 
of the war. The benefit of this clause will not extend to certain acts, con- 
trary to usages of war, which have been notified by Commander-in-Chief to 
the Boer Generals, and which shall be tried by Court-martial immediately 
after the close of hostilities. 

5. The Dutch language will be taught in public schools in the Transvaal 
and Orange River Colony where the parents of the children desire it, and will 
be allowed in Courts of law when necessary for the better and more effectual 
administration of justice. 

6. The possession of rifles will be allowed in the Transvaal and Orange 
River Colony to persons requiring them for their protection on taking out a 
licence according to law. 

7. Military administration in the Transvaal and Orange River Colony will 
at the earliest possible date be succeeded by Civil Government, and, as soon 
as circumstances permit, representative institutions, leading up to self-govern- 
ment, will be introduced. 

8. The question of granting franchise to the natives will not be decided 
until after the introduction of self-government. 

9. No special tax will be imposed on landed property in the Transvaal and 
Orange River Colony to defray the expenses of the war. 

10. As soon as conditions permit, a Commission, on which the local 
inhabitants will be represented, will be appointed in each district of the 
Transvaal and Orange River Colony, under the presidency of a magistrate or 
other official, for the purpose of assisting the restoration of the people to 
their homes and supplying those who, owing to war losses, are unable to pro- 
vide themselves with food, shelter, and the necessary amount of seed, stock, 
implements, &c., indispensable to the resumption of their normal occupa- 
tions. 

His Majesty’s Government will place at the disposal of these Commissions 
asum of £3,000,000 for the above purposes, and will allow all notes issued 
under Law 1 of 1900 of the South African Republic and all receipts given by 
officers in the field of the late Republics, or under their orders, to be pre- 
sented to a Judicial Commission, which will be appointed by the Government, 
and if such notes and receipts are found by this Commission to have been 
duly issued in return for valuable considerations, they will be received by the 
first-named Commissions as evidence of war losses suffered by the persons to 
whom they were originally given. 

In addition to the above-named free grant of £3,000,000, his Majesty’s 
Government will be prepared to make advances on loan for the same pur- 
poses free of interest for two years, and afterwards repayable over a period 
of years with 3 per cent. interest. No foreigner or rebel will be entitled to 
the benefit of this clause. 


In order that there might be no misunderstanding upon the 
amnesty question, Lord Milner, when handing the Boer dele- 
gates a copy of the Surrender Agreement which his Majesty’s 
Government were prepared to approve, “read them the following 
statement and gave them a copy” together with a statement of 


the views of the Cape Government. 
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His Majesty’s Government must place it on record that the treatment of 
Cape and Natal colonists who have been in rebellion and who now surrender 
will, if they return to their Colonies, be determined by the Colonial Govern- 
ments and in accordance with the laws of the Colonies, and that any British 
subjects who have joined the enemy will be liable to trial under the law of 
that part of the British Empire to which they belong. 


A telegram from Lord Milner to the Colonial Secretary, 
dated June 1, contains the interesting statement that prior to 
affixing their signatures to the terms of surrender the ten Boer 
delegates put in a resolution of the burgher assembly at 
Vereeniging authorising them to sign. Unfortunately, this 
document is not published in the Parliamentary paper, but 
according to the well-informed 7Zzmes correspondent at 
Pretoria, it is a formal acknowledgment of complete defeat 
by the Boers. It sets forth that in view of the absolute 
refusal of the British Government to prolong negotiations and 
their insistence on dictating terms, and of their own reduction 
in numbers, and the hopelessness of ever getting back the 
prisoners of war, and in order to save the existence of their 
race, they had brought themselves to consent to relinquish 
their cherished independence. Similar declarations have been 
repeated in various documents subsequently promulgated by the 
Boer leaders justifying their action in assenting to peace. A 
translation of one of these published in the Natal Mercury 
fully confirms the view that the enemy were at their last gasp 
when they gave in. The leaders declare that the country 
was being devastated and the subsistence of man was vanishing, 
and they had no hope of winning their cause owing to 
the overwhelming numerical preponderance of the British. 
In accepting terms they would enable their people “to 
advance to the full enjoyment of privileges they were 
entitled to hope for.” There appears to be some conflict of 
opinion as to the final voting at Vereeniging. According to 
the Zimes correspondent already quoted, although there was 
considerable discussion over the final offers of the British 
Government, and the speeches were mostly hostile, “ the 
motion to accept the conditions of peace was carried almost 
unanimously.” On the other hand, Reuter’s correspondent, 
writing three days later, states that “ the balloting in the voting 
at the Vereeniging Conference of Boers was fifty-four for 
surrender and six against.” If the assembly consisted of 165, 
as has been generally agreed, these figures indicate the 
abstention of nearly two-thirds of the delegates. But what- 
ever the internal dissensions among the Boers, their final 
decision to accept the generous terms granted by the British 
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Government must be considered thoroughly satisfactory. 
From a military point of view, as the Zimes Pretoria corre- 
spondent points out, we are saved some months’ campaigning, 
while from a political point of view we gain not only the 
advantage of beginning the work of reconstruction forthwith, 
“ but of beginning with the fact that the remnant of uncaptured 
Boers through their chosen leaders have formally acknowledged 
the lawful sovereignty of the King, which, with the people, who 
in many respects are very law-abiding, may mean a great deal.” 
While the word “ generous” is clearly applicable to the terms 
as regards all non-political matters and unessentials, they are 
characterised by firmness as regards the chief political issues. 
The “concession” on the language question has been mis- 
interpreted in some quarters, for we are only granting such 
reasonable facilities as would be granted in any case. There 
will be no interference with the established status of English as 
the only official language. The Taal is an inferior dialect 
which we trust will be discouraged in every way as it can only 
handicap those who learn it. Sentimental officials in the 
Education Department at Pretoria would do well to bear this 
in mind, Any well-meaning efforts on their part to perpetuate 
it in the schools will only be successful at the expense of the 
Boer children whose efficiency in the struggle for life will be 
impaired. The use of arms, with a permit, is a reasonable and 
even necessary concession in a country where isolated white 
farmers and their families are scattered among a large native 
population. It must have been accorded in any case, 


THE BOER SURRENDERS. 


After signing the terms of surrender at Pretoria, the Boer 
leaders returned to Vereeniging, where they were shortly 
afterwards followed by Lord Kitchener and his staff, who went 
to make the necessary arrangements for the general surrender 
of the commandoes. Lord Kitchener has shown no less skill 
and judgment in his masterly management of the surrender than 
he had previously shown in his conduct of the operations 
which finally compelled the Boers to contemplate surrender. 
The latter were very slow in bowing to the inevitable, but 
having once accepted their fate they did not conceal their hearty 
satisfaction at the conclusion of the contest. Their acquies- 
cence has been greatly assisted by the attitude of the British 
Army from the Commander-in-Chief down tc the youngest 
private. The former set an excellent example at his first 
meeting with the burghers at Vereeniging, which his officers 
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and men have not been slow to imitate. He entered the 
large marquee which had been used as an informal house 
of assembly, and without any formal preliminaries he addressed 
them a few simple soldierly sentences which were translated 
one by one by an interpreter. He congratulated them on 
the good fight they had made, and said it was no disgrace 
to be defeated by an overwhelming force. Had he been one 
of themselves he would have been proud to have done as they 
had done. He heartily welcomed them as citizens of the great 
Empire, and hoped they would do their duty to it and to their 
Sovereign as loyally as they had done to the old State. He 
expressed the hope that all would co-operate for the welfare of 
the country and towards the reconciliation, and assured them 
that on the British side at least nothing would be found 
wanting. One of the delegates briefly replied expressing the 
pleasure and honour they felt at having in their midst the 
Commander of the forces of the glorious British Empire, and 
responded to Lord Kitchener’s overture with the statement that 
as regards future co-operation nothing should be lacking on 
their side. Lord Kitchener then explained the arrangements 
for surrender, which would be carried out by three Com- 
missioners, General Walter Kitchener in the Western Trans- 
vaal, General Bruce Hamilton in the Eastern Transvaal, and 
General Elliot in the Orange River Colony. Lord Kitchener 
ultimately left Vereeniging, having, we are told, “ both by the 
courtesy of his visit and his remarkably tactful speech produced 
an excellent impression on the delegates, The personal con- 
cession allowing the members of the late Governments and the 
principal Commanders to keep their arms was also much 
appreciated.” 

The manner in which the fighting Boers have accepted the 
situation and carried out the terms of settlement and surrender 
is no less remarkable than their tenacity and devotion to their 
cause throughout the war. On June 6 Lord Kitchener was able 
to report that the first batch of 1100 men “ laid down their arms 
yesterday. After this had been done Commissioners addressed 
Boers, who gave three hearty cheers for the King. Best possible 
relations exist ; no hitch occurred anywhere.” On June 7 he 
telegraphed : “ Yesterday progress continued in entirely satis- 
factory manner.” On June 8: “Disarmament proceeding 
satisfactorily. Good spirit displayed everywhere.” Although 
that mysterious and wayward tyrant, the military censor, has 
been sitting heavily on the wires, a few unofficial accounts of 
the surrenders have been allowed to trickle through, and they 
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constitute a series of moving scenes from which we have, 
unfortunately, only the space to select one or two, General 
Elliot received the surrenders in the Orange River Colony. 
On the first day, accompanied by a small staff, he went to 
meet two burgher commandoes marshalled by General De Wet 
near Vredefort Road. After explaining the proposed arrange- 
ments, General Elliot expressed his admiration for the Boers’ 
pluck and endurance, whereat his audience cheered lustily 
while their Commandants expressed surprise at the presence of 
the General with only a few officers, whereas they had expected 
he would come with at least 15,000 troops. Reuter records 
the sequel : 


General Elliot and General De Wet returned to Vredefort Road, followed 
by the commandoes marching four deep, in column formation. Arriving there 
at 2.30 P.M., they drew up in a long single file in the station. There the process 
of laying down arms began. Van Neikerk’s commando surrendered first. They 
were a strange-looking body of men, some wearing frock-coats, others jackets 
made of the skin of the springbok, with breeches patched with the same fur. 
The Boers laid down their arms one by one, each, as he didso, giving his name, 
place of residence, and other particulars. The results of Van Niekerk’s sur- 
render totalled as follows: 118 burghers, 84 Lee-Metford rifles, 13 Mausers, 
5 Martini-Henrys, 84 bandoliers, and 1533 rounds of small-arm ammunition. 
Van der Merwe, whose men were mostly clad in khaki, accounted for 67 
burghers, 46 Lee-Metfords, 5 Mausers, 4 Martini-Henrys, 37 bandoliers, and 
266 rounds of small-arm ammunition. They were allowed to retain their 
horses and saddles, and each received a surrender pass. The Boer officers 
declare that they brought in all their rifles, cartridges, and men, except 12 
burghers who had no horses and were coming in on foot behind them. 


After the laying down of arms was completed General Elliot 
again addressed the burghers, stating that the one British 
desire was to see every one back upon his farm as soon as 
possible, adding that the King had telegraphed from England 
expressing his satisfaction at the close of the war and eulogising 
the Boers as well as the British forces. His Majesty hoped 
that the burghers would enjoy prosperity and happiness in the 
future. Field-cornet Raath thanked General Elliot for the 
King’s message, and said that the burghers intended to be just 
as faithful to the new as to their late Government. The 
correspondent adds: “ Not many troops were about and there 
was no boasting of any sort. In fact, good fellowship prevailed 
between Briton and Boer.” 


By far the most striking speech made by any Boer leader 
was that delivered at the concentration camp near Winburg by 
General De Wet on the occasion of the surrender of the 
Winburg, Senekal, Ladybrand and Ficksburg commandoes, 
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together with a portion of the Bethlehem and Bloemfontein 
commandoes, The redoubtable guerilla leader first thanked 
the women for the staunch support they had given the Boer 
cause both on the veldt and in the camp, without which the 
Boers would have been obliged to give in long ago. He had 
no desire to belong to a nation whose women were not staunch, 
and he had heard in every camp of their determined solidarity, 
which had encouraged the burghers immensely. Even had all 
the Boers in the field been killed in the course of the war, “ it 
would have been the duty of the women to bring up their 
children to be as hardy as the burghers he had brought in that 
day.” They were now under a new Government—“ only now 
and never before, and that was the British Government, and he 
had to explain to them that it was a thoroughly lawful Govern- 
ment to-day.” He concluded thus : 

I say that our Government is the British Government, and I am now under 

that Government, as I fought till there was no more hope. However bitter 
it was, it was time to lay down our arms, and I advise you to be faithful to 
our new Government. Perhaps it is hard for you to hear from my mouth 
the announcement that we have a new Government, but God has decided 
thus, and we were obliged to part with our cause, which we had upheld for 
two years and eight months. Asa Christian people God now demands us to 
be faithful to our new Government. I heartily thank my sisters for their 
allegiance and faith in our cause. Let us submit to God’s decision over my- 
self and my people, and I beg you to serve our new Government faithfully 
with myself and burghers. 
Then again if Commandant Kemp may be regarded as expressing 
the views of the irreconcilables, with whom he has usually been 
classed, the prospects of a racial and political peace in South 
Africa are infinitely more satisfactory than was conceivable a 
few weeks ago, though we should be careful not to accept too 
literally declarations made during a great revulsion of feeling. 
Still Commandant Kemp’s confession sounds sincere and is 
worth recording. He reached Mafeking on June 6, and after 
declaring that he had been in favour of holding out, but had 
accepted the opinion of the majority, he added : 

We did our best, and we must be satisfied with the result, since Lord 
Kitchener has declared that no shame attached to giving in. We were out- 
numbered, and though we might have gone on for another couple of years, 
there was no certainty of success. The men are quite satisfied with the 
terms of peace. We have no ill-feeling against England, and there will, I 
think, be no bitterness in the future. On the contrary, I believe we shall 


get on all right together. We expected to win, and it was only quite recently 
that we realised the hopclessness of our case. 


East, west, north and south of the vast theatre of war the 
spirit of the burghers and the attitude of the British seems to 
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have been everywhere the same. The former unfailingly 
proclaimed their delight at the prospect of peace, while our 
officers and men, as might have been expected, invariably 
behaved with the utmost propriety and consideration. In 
describing the surrenders in the remote region of Balmoral, e.g., 
Reuter’s correspondent tells us that when Miiller’s commando 
reached the appointed place, a short distance outside the town, 
they showed “a wonderful spirit.” 


They threw down their rifles with shouts of joy, and nearly all insisted on 
shaking hands with the British officers, manifesting unfeigned delight that 
hostilities were at an end. When they entered the town they sang songs, 
laughing and cheering. In the evening a big “‘sing-song”’ was held. It was 
kept up till a late hour, and among other refrains “ Rule Britannia ” was sung 
with great heartiness. 

The remarkable feeling of comradeship displayed between the British 
soldiers and the Boers is a leading feature of the surrenders everywhere. 
The soldiers have behaved magnificently, not a single word being uttered 
which could possibly hurt the feelings of the defeated burghers, who are most 
enthusiastic in their appreciation of this considerate treatment. They declare 
that they never expected such magnanimity, and that the British soldier is a 
thorough gentleman. 

The only bitterness recorded so far among the surrendering 
Boers is against the National Scouts—to whom we are glad to 
see Lord Kitchener has paid a warm and well-deserved tribute, 
and whom it will be the duty of our authorities to stand by 
loyally as they have stood by us in the time of storm and stress 
—and a still greater resentment against the European Powers, 
especially France and Germany. The burghers declared that 
the war had been protracted unnecessarily owing to the hopes 
held out by the attitude of the Press of these two nations, one 
leading burgher expressing the hope that one day he would be 
allowed to fight on the side of the British troops against one of 
these Powers. 


The great surrender proceeded smoothly and satisfactorily 
beyond the most optimistic expectations, and within a fortnight 
of his address to the Vereeniging Conference, Lord Kitchener 
was able to announce in a telegram dated Pretoria, June 16, the 
submission of the last batch of outlying Boers in the Transvaal : 
On the following day, June 17, he recorded 700 more surrenders 
at Bloemfontein, adding: “All surrenders in Transvaal and 
Orange River Colony now complete. In the former 11,225 
men, with 10,843 rifles, have surrendered; while in the latter 
5395 men, with 5280 rifles, have surrendered.” The numbers 
from Cape Colony have so far not been officially announced, 
but according to Reuter the total surrenders to date, including 
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1120 in Cape Colony, amount to no less than 17,700 Boers—a 
figure which has since risen to 18,400. It is stated that during 
the recent negotiations General Botha informed the British 
Commander-in-chief that there were still 16,000 Boers on 
commando, a figure which would have only excited derision in 
“ well-informed ” quarters, where the total fighting Boers were 
computed at 8000 at the very outside. The size of the sur- 
render, gratifying as showing that our army was fighting a 
larger force than was ever imagined, has thus completely upset 
all the orthodox estimates of the strength of the Boer army, 
which all told contained not less than 80,000 men, as we can 
see from the following figures : 


Concentration and Prison Camps : ‘ ; . 42,000 
Dead, wounded, and sick . : : ; ‘ : 11,000 
Lord Kitchener’s captures. ‘ . . , ‘ 9,000 
Surrenders. . « 2 : ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 18,400 

80,400 


This shows that the closest estimate yet made on the British 
side was that of Sir Charles Warren in the October number of 
the National Review, when he put the enemy at 84,000, a 
statement received with general scepticism at the time. On the 
surrender of the last commando, Lord Kitchener addressed this 
very remarkable telegram of thanks to the three distinguished 
Boer Generals, Botha, Delarey, and De Wet : 


Now that the surrender of the arms in the hands of the burghers in the 
Transvaal and Orange River Colony has been completed, I desire to place 
on record my high appreciation of the unflagging energy and unfailing tact 
with which you have facilitated the work of my Commissioners. 

I recognise how much it is due to your exertions that the burghers have 
displayed everywhere such a loyal spirit in accepting the change of Govern- 
ment that has taken place, and I can inform you that the manner in which 
the burghers have come in has greatly pleased his Majesty the King, and 
deeply impressed the British people, who are heartily anxious to welcome 
them as fellow citizens. 

I feel confident that a new era of complete reconciliation between all races 
has now dawhed in South Africa. 


This is surely a fitting finale to one of the most extraordinary 
events in our history. 


